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GENIZAH SPECIMENS. 


Ecclesiasticus. 


THE collections of MSS. brought by me from the Cairo 
Genizah, a place which has been so vividly described by 
Mr. E. N. Adler in an interesting article in the April 
number of this REVIEW, are still in the course of examina- 
tion, so that an adequate account of their contents is at 
present impossible. In compliance, however, with the 
wish of the editors of this periodical I propose to give 
a series of texts under the title of “Genizah Specimens” 
which will, I hope, enable the student to form some idea 
of the nature of this strange literary deposit. I must 
remark that the MSS. are not yet fully sorted, the large 
class of select miscellanea including almost everything, from 
Bible and Talmud down to wills and private accounts. 
Many of the MSS., again, are in such a fragile state that 
it is impossible to handle them until they have undergone 
the process of being steamed and pressed by an expert and 
covered over with glass; whilst others are still packed up 
in their cases waiting for their turn. These facts make it 
impossible for me to adhere in this series to some such 
order, as Bible, Talmud, commentaries and so on. I shall 
thus—besides considerations of the importance of the 
contents—be guided by the accessibility or by the clear 
writing of the MS., which will thus render it more suscep- 
tible of immediate publication. 
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And they erected the holy temple, 
Which was prepared for everlasting glory. 
Nehemiah, glorious be his memory ; 
Who raised up our ruins, 
And healed our desolations, 
And set up gates and bars. 
Few were created upon the earth like Enoch, 
And he also was taken within ’. 
Was there ever born a man like Joseph ? 
And also his body was visited. 
And Shem and Seth and Enoch were honoured ?, 
And above every living thing was the glory of Adam. 
The greatest among his brethren and the glory of his 
people was 
Simeon the son of Johanan the Priest. 
In whose generation the house was repaired, 
And in whose days the temple was fortified : 
In whose generation a well was digged, 
A reservoir like the sea in its abundance’. 
In whose days the wall was built, 
The corner stones of the dwelling-place’ in the temple 
of the King. 
Who took thought for his people against the spoiler, 
And fortified his city against the oppressor. 
How glorious was he when he looked forth from the tent, 
And when he went out from the house of the veil! 
As the morning star in the midst of a cloud, 
And as the full moon in the days of the solemn feast. 
As the sun dawning upon the temple of the King, 
And as the rainbow seen in the cloud. 
As the budding branches in the days of the solemn feast, 
And as the lotus on the watercourses. 
a As flowers of Lebanon in the days of summer, 
And as fire and incense on the meat offering *. 
a As a gold plated vessel, and a chalice, 
That is set with pleasant stones. 
As a green olive full of berries, 
And as a wild olive-tree with branches full of sap. 


‘ Or taken suddenly. ‘Taken within” would mean taken into heaven. 
* See note, p. 203.  * Or, stronghold. 4 Or, fire of incense on the censer. 
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L. 11 When he covered himself with the garments of honour, 
And clothed himself with robes of glory. 
11a When he ascended the altar of majesty, 
And made glorious the precinct of the sanctuary. 
12 When he received the portions out of the hand of his brethren, 
Whilst himself standing by the altar-fires : 
12a Round him a crown of sons 
Like cedar plants in Lebanon. 
12b And they compassed him about like willows of the brook, 
13 All the sons of Aaron in their glory, 
13a And the offerings of the Lord in their hands, 
Before all the congregation of Israel, 
14 Until he finished serving the altar, 
And arranging the fires of the Most High’. 
16 Then sounded the sons of Aaron, the priests, 
With trumpets of beaten metal, 
16a And they shouted and made their strong voice heard, 
To bring to remembrance before the Most High. 
17 All flesh together hasted, 
And fell down on their faces upon the earth, 
17a To bow down before the Most High, 
Before the Holy One of Israel. 
18 Then the singers uttered their voice, 
And upon the multitude they made? sweet melody. 
19 And all the people of the land shouted, 
In prayer before the Merciful, 
19a Until he finished serving the altar, 
And had brought its customary offerings unto it. 
zo Then he went down and lifted up his hands, 
Over the whole congregation of Israel, 
20a And the blessing of the Lord was upon his lips, 
And in the name of God he gloried. 
21 And they fell down again a second time, 
The people all of them, before him. 
22 Now bless ye the Lord, the God of Israel, 
Which doeth wondrously in the land. 
1 On the altar were various piles of wood which, when lighted, was 
used in the different parts of the temple. See the Authorized Daily Prayer 


Book, by the Rev. S. Singer, p. 200. 2 Or, the voice of the multitude 
made. Cf. chap. xl. 21, and see note, p. 206, 
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The accompanying text, occupying in MS. the recto and 
verso of one leaf, represents a specimen of the new discoveries 
of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus made by me during 
the summer months of 1897. This leaf will, of course, be 
soon re-edited together with the other new fragments, 
which cover a larger portion of Sirach than those already 
published, the first folio by me’, and again with nine 
others by Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer*; and there is 
thus no occasion to enter here into a full description of 
the MS. Suffice it to say in this place that the leaf 
comes from the same codex to which we owe the publica- 
tions just mentioned, and follows closely upon the fragments 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library. The notes will 
also on the same ground be few and as short as possible, 
helping the reader over the difficulties which the text may 
now and then offer. Indeed this specimen and those to 
follow are only meant as preliminary “Genizah Studies,” 
and make, as such, no claim to finality. 


xLix. 12 wip 52m] So in the Syr. as well as some 
Greek MSS. Cf. Fritzsche. 

13 21 WN. It would seem that the Gr. read TN. 
synain] = Syr. jan. 

13a 7 nx xp] Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 30. Syr. jnanon. 
‘x 55 ayy] Cf. Deut. iii. 5 ma onds, as well as Joshua 
vi. 26 mN>T Wy. See also 1 Kings xvi. 34. 

14 oyo|] Syr. pus “few.” p22] Clerical error for 
Jn2, see Versions. 0°35 npds] Perhaps as much as ord 
or 705 “taken within (the heaven).” The Cabbalists 


' See Expositor for July, 1896, pp. 1-15. The fragment published there 
was discovered by me, in the Hebrew collection of Mrs. Lewis and 
Mrs. Gibson, on the 13th of May, 1896 (not as late as about the beginning 
of June). 

* The Original Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus..., edited by A. E. 
Cowley, M.A., and Ad, Neubauer, M.A., Oxford, 1897. 
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speak of an angel who is D257 7w, but this is too late 
a notion for Sirach. This clause is omitted in the 
Syriac. 

15 “3 2 ON 45] “Tf there ever was born another man 
like Joseph,” whilst the Syr. misread DX. 7p5) ’1 0) See 
Gen. 1. 25 and 26. Cf. Fr., who already suggested “eine 
passive Form von 7p.” The xd>v3 of the Syr. may have 
been suggested by 1 Sam. xvii. 18 mbwh Span pn ne. 

16. See 1 Chr. i. 1 wax nv oN, but Shem being the 
ancestor of the Hebrews takes the place of honour with 
Sirach. 753] The Syr. read 1x72. Perhaps we ought 
to read 1733) (ef. the Gr. éd0édé0@ncav), which would give 
a better parallelism to the second clause D7 MNan, The 
word mxsn seems to have been misread by the Gr. as 
AN. 


L.1. The first clause om. in the Gr., whilst the Syr. 
seems to have read my (for mx5m). Note the pny in the 
second clause, for which we would have expected Yn. 
I must also mention that in verse 24 the original reads 
vIn pyow oy 7ox’, which fact disposes at once of Graetz’s 
well-known hypothesis (WoOnT pynv). 

1a P53] Perhaps we should read p733, though only 
pad occurs in Kal (2 Chr. xxxiv. 10). The Syr. read 
ma. ‘7 pin] Cf. Fr. and others. 

3 mpn m2) This confirms Fritzsche’s emendation, éAaro- 
yndy. Syr. Syvao aM. in O32 MwN] “I will speak of 
them in his multitude,’ which gives no sense. The Greek 
xaAkds @oel Oaddoons TO repiverpov is corrupt and suggests 
something like o'3 nvm}. Codex A, however, reads Adxxos 
(for yadxds). 2 Chr. xxvi. 10 MNT 3YM edardunoe AdKxous. 
In Ps, lvi. 7 AY "385 9, Field gives from one Cod. Adxsov 
for nny. I am, therefore, inclined to read 122 OY3 ANY 
“A pit (or reservoir),like the sea in its abundance.” The 
comparison with the sea may have been suggested by Gen. 
i. ro OD Np OA ANd. See Hebrew Dictionaries, s. v. 
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mmw and anw as well as ‘Aruch Hashalem, s.v. yon, nw 
and Mw, and Levy’s Chalddisches Wérterbuch, s. v. MW. 

2 oo 52n2 py mp...7233] Perhaps the Gr. read np mw 
om 5333. The words 3bon 527, below, verse 7, are given 
by the Gr. vadv “Yyiorov which may also perhaps account 
for the twos here. It is not impossible that ym is a cor- 
ruption of nyp. 

4 Ann»| See Prov. xxiii. 28, which the Gr. misread 
spo. Cf. Fr. 

5 713 no] Cf. the Paitanic description (in the Mn2y to 
the Day of Atonement) of the glory of the high priest when 
he left the sanctuary on the day of Atonement. 7D nox 
Dwipn esp nad inxya Sy yma an wm. See Landshut, 
Amude Haabodah, p. 274, and Rapoport, Bikkure Huittim, 
ix.116. 5axp wmvna] Perhaps we should read 123 or 132 
(see Job xxxviii. 8 and xl. 23) for wna. Syr. read Sam. 
The Gr. had also probably 527 and translated vaod, which 
was corrupted into aod, cf. Bretschneider, as quoted by 
Edersheim in the Speaker’s Commentary. n2757 m3] Sug- 
gested already by Herzfeld. Cf. Fr. 

6 we anz2] Syr. xn an2, PID xbo mv) The last 
word (3) is only a clerical error, having come in from 
the first clause. p19 ‘2°2] The Greek seems to have misread 
pa xbn. See below v. 8, from which it is clear that by 
syid 12 is meant jo". Cf. Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Profeten, 
p- 127 (Hos. xii. 10). 

7 npwr] Prof. Israel Levy of Paris says, “this word is 
an Arabism meaning as much as to shine. Cf. the mar- 
ginal reading of the Original Hebrew xliii. 9 b, which gives 
prawn for wre in the text.” (See Dr. Perles’ remark to 
this verse in the Vienna Oriental Journal, XI, p. 97.) 
Cf. Tosephta, Yoma IL: nnp dyw anr dw nenaa anwy vox den 
MDT PRS MVS YA AAW AoOnAY Aywar bon. 

8 ‘p2y2 y22| Perhaps we should read pb’53y3 or 43y3. 
Cf. Berachoth 43 b xp made ym jot Moa part ND ONN 
sababp. jew] Cf. Ecclus. xxxix. 13. For the Syr. nww> 


x2dn, see Low's Aramdische Pflanzennamen, p. 380. 
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8a pp ‘m2 nad mp3} Cf. Nahum i. 4, see Fr. The Syr. 
read Ws? for p"?. 

g anyon dy nnad) Cf. Lev. ii. 1 and vi. 8. Perhaps wx 
is a corruption of wx, see Fr. The Gr. read 12351, whilst 
both the Gr. and the Syr. had Anny, 

ga 5..8....2m 33] These letters are legible. The 
rest of the clause (indicated by the dots) is partly faded and 
partly torn. sn] Cf. 2 Chr. iii. 5-9. The scribe may 
have written "an. Sxn] Cf. Arab. natil. See Kohut, s. v. 
by: (2) or Sux. In the New Testament, “pot” is used for 
earns (Mark vii. 4), Lat, sewturius, a measure “containing 
nearly one pint English.” tnson] Cf. Esther i. 6 nx, 2 Chr. 
ix. 18 pynNd. yan 23K] Cf. Isaiah liv. 12, Ecclus., Original 
Hebrew, xlv. 11 b. 

10 7 Nd py MM] Gr. ds edala dvabdAdovoa Kaptér, 
Syr.xwinsant. See also Isaiah xvii. 6. jow yyr] Cf. Neh. 
viii, 15 pow yy ‘dyy nv ody. 

11 mowen,, 33] Cf. Exod. xxviii. 40. The Gr. had 
probably ‘n 553. Cf. Ez. xxviii. 12. 

11a 9D] The Gr. wp ‘np. 

12 mayo by ayo sim] Cf Tamid, ii, 3 n>WHn wK, and 
ibid. 5 WNI Mayo ‘ny invA... MDP AMA ADR. 
Maimonides in chap. II of ven mabn, § 2 oyy pony 733 
wee by nbya mayo namon wea pw. Cf. also Tumid, vii. 3 
mynd yan wma pom wasa aby an vepnd ayn x’naw por 
Ja... Sm wenn penn wenn abym wa pon ins wasn 
Pan pAdy Jor xm ow wy 53.9 pow wn. 

12a 093 Mpy| Cf. Prov. xvii. 6. 

12b dma saya “»] Cf. Job xl. 22 5m say wap. The con- 
fusion of the Gr. we have probably to seek in Lev. xxiii. 40. 

14 11051] Note that ver. 15 regarding the libation (0'203) 
is omitted in the Hebrew. One is inclined to think that 
it was overlooked by the copyist through homoeoteleuton 
(the Gr. version suggesting that it also finished with by dx); 
see, however, 2 Chr. xxix. 27 ’n yw dna nbyn dno nym 
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nyysnm, no mention being made there of the libations, ef. 
Herzfeld’s Geschichte, II, pp. 163-166. 

16a 205] Read wand. Cf. Num. x. 10 and Ps. xxxviii. 1. 
The Syr. 122295 is probably a corruption from 9709. 

18 yp Wwa im] Cf 2 Chr. xxix. 28 TMeD Vem. dyn 
2 ‘yn jon] Perhaps the lighting of the ‘myn 1) (see 
Tamid, V, 1) is meant by it. The Gr. seems to have read 
j wanyn pon Sn. The Original Hebrew, xlvii. 9, would 
suggest reading here pon dip) instead of ‘n dy. 

1ga nw mb> ay] Perhaps the Gr. read mawan for nw. 
Cf. Fr. yop] Probably the 0°30) and the 7n39 are meant 
by it, see Num. xv. 24 and elsewhere DSwn> O7°3D2) ONNIN}. 

21 1805...] The rest is illegible, but the faint signs 
still discernible suggest 12 pyr. 

22 1373 Any] See Original Hebrew, xlv. 25 b. mvyd xdani] 
See Judges xiii. 19. 

PS. To the kindness of Prof. Bevan I am indebted for 
the following suggestions: xlix. 14 read oxn® for ou; 1. 3 
DI nmws, etc.; see line 9 of the Mesha Inscription (in Prof. 
Driver's Notes on the Book of Samuel, p. xxxvi), where the 
words occur MwNT* 72° wys (“And I made in it the reser- 
voir ?”); ibid., p. xli “mwxn prop. depression, ef. AMw pit” 
—7 npwn pron. NPI), the root Pw being the Hebrew or 
Aramaic equivalent of the Arabic pow “to dawn.” 16 The 
Syriac translator may have thought of 1 Chr. xvi. 4 21nd 


baby nytiady. 


S. SCHECHTER. 
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AQUILA. 


SomE discoveries of lost works of ancient literature do 
not want any explanation as to why they are interesting. 
When Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt came back from Egypt 
with what seem to be hitherto unknown sayings of Jesus 
Christ, there is no question as to the interest they excite, 
whatever may be our opinion about the value of the docu- 
ment. Weare all interested at once. But other “finds ” are 
not of this description; and we need to be told not only 
what they are, but even why they are worth finding; and 
among these must be counted the fragments of Aquila which 
have lately come to light at Cambridge. A short estimate 
of his position in Biblical study may not be out of place 
now that our knowledge of his work has been so unex- 
pectedly enlarged. 

The document I have had the good fortune to discover 
comes from the “ hoard of Hebrew MSS.” which Dr. Taylor 
and Mr. Schechter have brought to this country from the 
Geniza of the Cairo synagogue’. It consists of palimpsest 
fragments of vellum, containing in uncials of the fifth or 
sixth century portions of the Old Testament translated 
from Hebrew into Greek. Internal evidence makes it 
quite clear that the translation is that of Aquila, a Jew 
or proselyte to Judaism who lived about the middle of the 
second century A.D. The work of Aquila has hitherto 
been known to us only from the surviving fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla. My readers will remember that Origen, 
the great Christian scholar and divine, who lived in the 
first half of the third century A.D., made a sort of critical 


' See Mr. Schechter’s description of these MSS. in the Times of Aug. 3, 1897. 
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edition of the Old Testament, containing in six parallel 
columns the Hebrew text, a transliteration of the Hebrew 
into Greek characters, a revised text of the Septuagint 
version, and the three Jewish Greek versions of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus. These three versions were 
made in the second century A.D., and had all been intended 
to supersede the Septuagint, i.e. the old Greek version of 
the Old Testament, parts of which date from before 250 B.c. 
But the Hexapla has perished, so that our knowledge of 
Aquila’s version has been confined to scattered notes taken 
from the Hexapla which are found in the margins of some 
MSS. of the Septuagint, and to stray quotations (also derived 
from the Hexapla) in the works of learned Church fathers 
like St. Jerome. 

But this only describes what the version of Aquila 7s, 
not why it is interesting. A translation may be interesting 
in three ways :— 

(1) It may be of high literary value in itself; 

(2) It may help us to understand the meaning of the 

original ; 

(3) It may be neither beautiful nor exact, but yet it may 
have been translated from a very good copy of the 
original. In this case it will be useful to us in 
mending the original text. 

Examples of (1) are the “ Authorized Version,’ which is 
agreed by all to be a noble monument of the English tongue ; 
and from our own times we may take Fitzgerald’s transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyam. Examples of (2) may be found in 
many translations by modern scholars, such as Monro’s 
Lucretius. The great example of (3) is the LXX itself. 
There are many places in the Old Testament where our 
Hebrew Bibles have a wrong reading, but the LXX has 
words implying a different underlying Hebrew which gives 
a better or more forcible sense. 

Now the translation of Aquila has none of these merits. 
It is written in Greek more uncouth than has ever before 
issued from the Cambridge University Press ; the Hebrew 
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text from which it was translated is almost identical with 
that to be found in modern printed Bibles ; while finally, 
though it is an excessively literal translation, our know- 
ledge of Hebrew is at least as great as Aquila’s, so that he 
does not help us to understand the original any more than 
we knew already. 

Nevertheless, Aquila’s translation has still for all who 
are interested in the study of the Old Testament a real and 
definite interest. It marks the beginning of modern study 
of the Hebrew Bible among Western nations—I was almost 
going to say the beginning of modern criticism. From this 
point of view its interest is historical. Both in itself and 
as the representative of a school it was a very important 
work, and marked an important epoch. There is also the 
influence which we can now see that it had through 
the Hexapla in modifying the text of the LXX. To restore 
the original text of the LXX is at present one of the chief 
tasks of Biblical scholarship, and a main factor in the 
corruption of the LXX has been the introduction of read- 
ings from the translation of Aquila. 

Thus we may group our study of Aquila under two 
heads: (1) his place in the history of Hebrew learning, 
that is, in the history of the study of the Old Testament ; 
and (2) his influence on the Bible of the Greek-speaking 
Church. The object of this paper is to indicate the main 
features of the first of these divisions. 

But before going further, let us look at a few examples of 
Aquila’s style. By the discovery of portions of the con- 
tinuous text of the work we can now gain a fair impres- 
sion of what it must have been like as a whole. The new 
MS. confirms what we had known from the surviving 
fragments of the Hexapla as to the pedantic literalness of 
the translation. The Hebrew } in all its varied significa- 
tions is always rendered xai by Aquila, and the Hebrew for 
“also” (D3) is rendered xatye ; in this he is only following 
the LXX. But when 03) (i.e. “and also”) occurs in the 
Hebrew, Aquila thinks it necessary to render it by kai xatye! 
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Similarly the Hebrew preposition n& means “ with,” and is 
translated by Aquila civ. But nx is also used before the 
object of the verb when the object is defined, e.g. by 
the article. Aquila is not content to leave this nX untrans- 
lated. When possible he renders it by the Greek article, 
so that ds éfjuaprev rov’lopanAd stands for Syne me NYDN WR, 
“who made Israel to sin.” But this is not possible where 
the Hebrew article and ns occur together. So, because n& 
means “with” elsewhere, he translates this n& also by ovv. 
Apparently he meant it to be a sort of adverb, having the 
force of “ therewith” or something of the kind, as it does 
not govern a case. 

The general effect of all this may be seen by a specimen, 
which I have translated literally into English that one may 
realize its absurdity. 

2 Kings xxiii. 25. 
Kal Suo.os adr ovd« eyevnOn And like him did not come 
to pass 
eis TpdcwTov avtod BaciAeds to his face a king 
ds éem€atpewer Tpds MIN who returned unto Jehovah 
év mao) Kapdta abrov in all his heart 
kal éy mdon Wuxi) adrov and in all his soul 
kal é€v maon opodpdtntt avrov and in al] his muchness 
Kata 7avtTa vopov Mwoy, according to every law of 
Moses, 
kal yer avtov ovK dveorn and after him arose not 
Spotos avTo. like him. 

Any one who will take the trouble to compare this Greek 
rendering with the Hebrew and with the ordinary Greek 
text of the LXX will see that Aquila is exactly following 
the Hebrew, and that my English rendering of him does 
not exaggerate the effect his pedantic style must have 
produced '. 


' In the MS. the Tetragrammaton is written in archaic Hebrew characters, 
similar to those on coins and in the Siloam Inscription. The rendering of 
ann, here used as a substantive, by opodpérns is caused by the fact that 
the common adverb wn “ much” is always rendered by opddpa. 
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But details such as these do not reach the heart of the 
matter. No literary work ever succeeded out of pedantry, 
and in dealing with Aquila and his absurd peculiarities 
we must always bear in mind that his work was eminently 
successful. The public for which it was designed accepted 
it unchanged. It was the version used by Greek-speaking 
Jews down to the rise of Islam and the Arab Empire, and 
detached readings from it were extensively adopted by 
great Christian scholars. To estimate the reason of its 
success we must take a rapid glance at the history of 
Hebrew learning in the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the rise of Christianity. 

It is obvious that Aquila’s peculiar methods were never 
meant to attract men towards the study of the Bible. In 
this respect he differs altogether from such Graeco-Jewish 
writers as Josephus and Philo. He does not seek to prove 
to the Gentile world the excellence of the ancient records 
of the Jews, or to exhibit the stores of Platonic philosophy 
that may be extracted from the Mosaic Law. On the 
contrary, his work was designed for the use of those who 
already believed the Old Testament to be the very Oracles 
of God, and who therefore were anxious to learn, down to 
the minutest particular, what was actually contained 
therein. 

I have suggested that Aquila marks the beginning of 
modern criticism. That is, perhaps, a paradox ; but criti- 
cism rests on accurate exegesis, and Aquila certainly 
marks the beginning of thorough exegesis of the Old 
Testament. Exegetes and commentators of all ages may 
be divided into two main classes. The one class tries to 
find out what the Bible can teach us, the other aims at 
discovering what the Bible really means. Of course there 
are those who combine the two, and indeed both are neces- 
sary in their place. Now the Old Testament is a literature 
of various ages and character. We are all of us more or 
less interested in the criticism of it and in its bearing on 
the religious history of mankind and on theological specu- 
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lation. But it comes before us in the first place as a book 
written in Hebrew, and we have to begin by construing it 
ourselves, or at least getting it construed by somebody else. 
Nowadays we can go to the Revised Version if we are in 
doubt, or if that be not good enough for us we can read up 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary. But neither of these helps 
existed in the first centuries of our era. Moreover, we may 
ask, how do Gesenius or the Revisers know the meaning ? 

Hebrew is a dead language. For many centuries there 
has been no community where it has been spoken by the 
girl to her lover or the child to its parents. The Jews have 
been accustomed to use Hebrew in prayers, in the school, 
and as a medium of learned intercourse; but it is as dead 
as Latin. The Bible, therefore, needs explanation for them 
as well as for Gentiles. It is not enough for us to take 
the Jewish exegesis without inquiring upon what founda- 
tion that exegesis rests. 

Of course Hebrew did not die off all at once. The 
process began with the Captivity and the condition of the 
exiles on their return to Jerusalem. They were no longer 
a nation, but a band of co-religionists surrounded and 
mingled with Aramaic-speaking peoples. Naturally 
Aramaic, at that time the linguw franca of Western Asia, 
became more and more their true language in daily life. 
So much was this the case that the custom sprang up of 
orally translating the Hebrew Bible verse by verse when 
it was read out in the synagogues. From this custom 
arose what are called Zargums, or Aramaic paraphrases of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The old Targums were popular in 
their origin ; there was no attempt in them at philological 
accuracy. In their present form at least the Hebrew text 
as we have it underlies them, but they make no pretence of 
being accurate translations. They are, in fact, frankly 
edifying ; they aim at telling the people what the Bible 
can be made to mean, according to the then popular Jewish 
hopes and fears. What offended the popular conceptions 
of fitness, such as the ascription of anthropomorphic 
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functions or the giving of semi-mythological names to 
God, was studiously paraphrased. Prophetic allusions to 
contemporary events, which depended for their effect on 
local knowledge or accurate nomenclature, are often turned 
into vague general statements about the coming Messianic 
kingdom or the praise of the Law. Meanwhile the Hebrew 
language was dying, and there was no exact exegetical 
tradition to take the place of the instinctive process 
whereby a man arrives at the meaning of a sentence 
written in his native tongue. It was not a question of 
isolated difficulties, but of the general understanding of the 
whole mass of the ancient literature. 

The depth of ignorance of Hebrew reached in circles that 
might have been expected to have retained some consider- 
able knowledge is shown once for all by the ancient Greek 
version of the Old Testament which we call the Septuagint. 
As a translation, that venerable monument of Alexandrian 
scholarship has but few merits. Sometimes it is slavish 
without being exact, and sometimes it is paraphrastic 
without being intelligent. “Things originally spoken in 
Hebrew,” complains the grandson of Ben Sira, about 
130 B.C., “ have not the same force in them when they are 
translated into another tongue.” Especially, we may add, 
is this the case when they are translated with so little 
knowledge of Hebrew as are the Prophets in the LXX, or 
the Book of Job, or in fact any passage which contains 
linguistic difficulties. Yet the LXX held its ground, and 
passed for the Divine Word unchallenged. It is equally 
the Bible of Philo, and of St. Luke, and of St. Clement 
of Rome. 

This, then, was the state of Biblical science about the 
time of Jesus Christ. In Palestine alone any knowledge 
of Hebrew survived, and there the bent of theological 
activity was alien to the exact study of literature. The 
“ tradition of the elders ” and the political hopes of a people 
still nominally free occupied the attention which might 
otherwise have been given to the utterances of the ancient 

VOL. X. Q 
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prophets and seers. Outside Palestine the Hebrew lan- 
guage was unknown, and the Scriptures were current only 
in a most inadequate translation. 

A crisis was precipitated through the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the consequent cessation of national life 
and the Temple worship. All was lost but the Law and 
the Prophets, and the study of the Bible became the 
absorbing interest of the patriotic Jew. In proportion as 
the canonical Scriptures were regarded as wholly and in 
all their parts the very word of God himself, it became 
logically obvious that every jot and tittle might be full of 
fundamental doctrine. The school of Jewish divines which 
grewup in Galilee after 70 4.D., headed by the famous Rabbi 
Akiba, was largely occupied in dragging out rules of faith 
and practice from scraps and phrases of Scripture. If 
Hebrew was the holy language, verbal similarities of the 
most trifling kind must have signification, and may be 
pressed into theological controversy. We may remember 
St. Paul’s disquisition upon “seed” and “seeds” (Gal. iii. 
16 foll.). That is merely a specimen of the method, only 


it was pursued with immense ingenuity and abundant 


illustration. 

All this was the very reverse of rational exegesis, but it 
had one good side. To practise it a very accurate know- 
ledge of the text of the whole Old Testament was required '. 
If each particle was significant, each particle must be 
known. If words derived from the same root have some- 
thing common in their interpretation, the science of 
etymology becomes of practical interest. Thus arose 
among Semitie-speaking Jews a study of the old Hebrew 
literature, conducted somewhat on the same principles as 
our study of Latin and Greek. That is to say, the docu- 
ments were taken as they stand, and the meanings deduced 


1 The services of the school of Akiba in the final settlement of the Canon 
are generally recognized (see the well-known Mishnaic passage Jadaim, 
iii. 5). The exact agreement of the translation of Aquila with the present 
Massoretic text is itself a proof of the care this school gave to the Tet. 
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by etymological rules and by analogy. It is, after all, the 
scientific method of working at a dead language, and as 
such it ultimately bore noble fruit. Side by side with 
the distorted legal applications, for the extraction of which 
the method was originally adopted, there grew up among 
the Jews a grammatical tradition about the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which is to a great extent the basis of what is 
accepted at the present day by scholars of every type. 
This tradition was strengthened in the Middle Ages by the 
fortunate prevalence of Arabic, a Semitic language even 
more formal in its grammar than Hebrew, and thus admir- 
ably adapted as a groundwork for the codification of 
Hebrew grammar. But the Jewish grammarians of the 
ninth and succeeding centuries could never have done 
their work if they had not found ready to their hand 
a fixed text and a more or less definite grammatical 
tradition. 

The Greek-speaking Jew, however, was at first shut out 
from the new science. The Septuagint is often not literal 
or even consistent, but it was alone in the field, and Jews 
and Christians alike used it in the first century A.D. We 
learn, however, from Justin Martyr that by the middle of 
the second century the Jews had begun to complain of the 
use to which the Christians put certain very doubtful 
renderings. In any case the LXX was ill-adapted for the 
exegesis of Akiba’s school, and it is not surprising to 
find that it was one of Akiba’s disciples that made the 
new literal translation of the canonical Scriptures into 
Greek, Aquila’s aim was to make a version so exact that 
the reader could use it as the Hebrew Bible. Again we 
must remind ourselves that there was then no Hebrew 
grammar and no Hebrew dictionary. In fact, Aquila’s 
translation bears the mark of its purpose on every page. 
If the LXX has all the characteristics of the schoolboy’s 
construe, Aquila in his turn may be described as a colossal 
crib. 

And it was as a crib—a help to translation—that it did 

Q 2 
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its most useful work. Aquila’s version, once it was pub- 
lished in Greek, became accessible to Christians as well as 
to Jews, and it is to the eternal credit of certain early 
Christian scholars that they were willing to use this pro- 
duct of Jewish Jearning for the emendation of the Church's 
Bible. The two later Jewish or semi-Jewish translations, 
those of Theodotion and Symmachus, were also laid under 
contribution, and that of Theodotion especially has more 
extensively than any of the three been used to supplement 
and correct the LXX. But neither Theodotion nor Sym- 
machus was adapted as Aquila was adapted to help the 
Western student in grappling with the difficulties of the 
Hebrew text. Not that there ever were many European 
Christians before the sixteenth century of our era who 
knew even the elements of Hebrew. But Aquila was 
studied by Origen and by St. Jerome, and they show their 
appreciation of his work by the use they have made of him. 
Origen transcribed Aquila in full next the Hebrew 
columns of the Hexapla, and often employed it in bringing 
the LXX into accordance with the current Hebrew text. 
It is this revised text which, roughly speaking, survives to 
the present day as the Old Testament in Greek. A hun- 
dred and fifty years after Origen, St. Jerome was preparing 
his new translation, which was destined to become the 
Bible of the Western Church. He also made great use of 
Aquila, so that many traces of his work survive in the 
Latin Vulgate. Both Origen and St. Jerome not unnatur- 
ally have softened much of Aquila’s pedantry, but they 
profited by the real erudition which underlay it. It is 
very doubtful whether their labours would have been 
possible if Aquila had not prepared the way before them. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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THE TYPICAL CHARACTER OF ANGLO- 
JEWISH HISTORY}. 


WHEN the Jewish Historical Society was first founded, it 
naturally had to run the gauntlet of communal criticism. 
What institution indeed, however worthy, does not find 
carping critics among us? But they have their function, 
these candid friends, and this above all, that they enable us 
to answer out aloud what many think to themselves or only 
speak among themselves. Now among the criticisms of our 
candid friends there were two which had a prima facie appeal 
to our sense of justice. One was that there was not sufficient 
material to afford scope for the energies of a society. To 
this one might point out that even the very incomplete 
bibliography of the sources of Anglo-Jewish history com- 
piled by Mr. Lucien Wolf and myself runs to something 
like 250 pages. To master the works enumerated in those 
pages, and to draw out the conclusions which they suggest, 
might easily afford life-work for a whole college of investi- 
gators. It is not scarcity of materials that troubles us, it is 
rather paucity of workers. It is only Mr. Lucien Wolf and 
a few others, who may be described as the “old gang,” who 
care to dive into the musty archives of the past, to find here 
and there a novel and interesting clue to fresh aspects of 
the history of the Hebrew race in the British Empire. If 
our critics would become workers, we can guarantee to 
surfeit them with work. 

But the other objection is more insidious, and cannot be 


1 The Inaugural Address of the Jewish Historical Society of England 
for the session 1897-98, delivered at Birmingham, Nov. 14, 1897. 
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dismissed so cavalierly. “You may have,” say our critics, 
‘any number of facts to collect and connect, but when 
you have collected and connected them, what are they? 
A number of insignificant details of personal lives. You 
chronicle small beer, and sour stuff even then. Before the 
Expulsion you have only to record the dealings of a number 
of usurers ; after the Return you have mainly to record the 
doings of a number of nonentities who only cease to be 
nonentities when they cease to be Jews.” I put our oppo- 
nents’ case, you will observe, in the strongest possible form, 
and perhaps in the strongest possible language. I do so 
because I have every confidence I can answer the strongest 
objection of this kind to your satisfaction. 

I might begin by granting for a moment the validity of 
this second objection. Suppose Anglo-Jewish history is 
a small thing. It is at any rate our own, our very own. It 
tells the story how we come to be what we are. It may 
deal with only one thread in the web of general English 
history, but without that one thread the web would be so 
far changed, and to tear it out would be to destroy the 
pattern. Indeed it depends very much on one’s standpoint 
whether one is to regard things as small. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, with all his merits, is not distinguished for any 
power of aphorism or social generalization, but he has 
given utterance to one significant statement which is 
encouraging or disheartening according to which end of 
it you catch hold of. ‘There is nothing great and there 
is nothing small,” is his way of putting the paradox. 
3y this he means, I take it, that events are so closely 
interwoven with one another that you cannot pick out one 
particular event for distinction without connecting it with 
other events that are not so distinguished, nor can you call 
these latter small, since they are necessary ingredients in 
the events that strike the world’s eye. Take, for instance, 
one event which at first sight might appear extremely 
small. About eighty years ago a London Jewish congrega- 
tion elected one of its members to the honourable post 
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of Parnass or Warden. That member declined the 
honour, whereupon the committee of management of the 
congregation attempted to put in force in his case an 
obsolescent rule which inflicted a fine upon any person 
thus refusing. What smaller, more insignificant event 
could one imagine? Yet it had by no means a distant 
connexion with the imperial fervour of this Jubilee year. 
One can trace its influence upon the map of Europe in 
the later revival of Turkey. It for a long time checked 
the growing influence of Birmingham in the counsels 
of the Empire, and was largely responsible for the exis- 
tence of that somewhat anomalous being, the Tory working 
man. For, as you all know, it was owing to that rebuff 
that Isaac D’Israeli severed his connexion with the Syna- 
gogue and allowed Samuel Rogers to arrange for Benjamin 
Disraeli’s baptism. 

But I am not going to defend Anglo-Jewish history from 
the charge of triviality by showing that it has had some 
influence on the lives of a few eminent Jews who seceded 
from the Synagogue. It has larger aspects than that. As 
its name implies, it bears relation both to English history 
and the more general annals of the Jewish race. In both 
it has played a rdle by no means insignificant, though in 
no way predominant. But in both of them, as I conceive, 
it holds a position which is specially typical, and throws 
very instructive light both upon English and upon Jewish 
history. I propose devoting what I am to say to an attempt 
to bring out this typical character of Anglo-Jewish history. 

Mathematical students are accustomed to regard with 
peculiar interest problems that require special methods for 
their solution. These they are accustomed to call “ pretty ” 
problems, and the world in general would feel inclined to 
say that it is the only thing “pretty” about their jejune 
art. Now the course of Anglo-Jewish history seems to me 
to present the historian, whether English or Jewish, with 
a number of these “pretty” problems, and we might 
therefore base our claims for its study on the intellectual 
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interest which it presents. It is divided, as you know, 
into three great divisions: before the Expulsion, the 
Intermediate Period, and after the Return. Each of these 
divisions has its own problem and its own typical cha- 
racter, and we may accordingly take them separately and 
in chronological order. 


I. The Pre-Expulsion Period. 


The Jews of early England have at any rate this dis- 
tinction, that they came over with the Conqueror. We 
first hear of them about 1070: they were expelled in 1290. 
In the intervening 220 years they went through all the 
successive stages which characterized the position of the 
Jews throughout Western Europe in the Middle Ages. First 
comes favourable position under the immediate tutelage of | 
the State; then popular commotion against them; then 
increasing restrictions, culminating in expulsion. There 
» is not a country, or even a small principality, in Western 
Europe during the Middle Ages in which that process did 
not goon. But in England we can watch it from start to 
finish, and for that reason this division of Anglo-Jewish 
history is especially typical. The exceptional position of 
England in this respect is due to an almost mechanical 
reason. England was the first of European countries to 
centralize its government, and consequently we get a longer 
and more complete series of State documents in England 
than in any European country. For the twelfth century we 
have fuller information about the social and secular history 
of the Jews of England than of the Israelites of any other 
European country. From the beginning of the reign of 
Henry II, the great organizer of the English State, we can 
study in great fullness the relation of the Jews to the king 
and people of this country. 

What was that relation? Mediaeval Europe attempted 
the colossal, but, as it proved, impossible, task of making 
all the members of civilization of one belief in the matters 
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of highest import. It was the savage idea and the ancient 
idea that a man could only belong to the State if he 
worshipped the State God in the customary way. That 
ideal had its good as well as its bad side. By making all 
the members of the State of one creed it gave a bond of 
union and a fund of common emotion from which to draw 
in times of national crisis. By applying that ancient 
ideal to mediaeval Europe the Pope and the Emperor gave 
a common basis to the civilization which was ultimately 
destined to conquer the world, and at the same time 
break down the barriers between the peoples which stood 
so much in the way of the general progress of humanity. 
But in attempting to carry out their ideal the secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities found in the way one intractable 
figure. The Jew refused to submit his conscience to the 
dictates of the State. The State replied by saying, “If 
you Jews cannot be members of the State religion, you 
cannot be members of the State.” By associating Christian 
oaths with the entry to every reputable calling, the State 
combined with the Church to prevent the Jew from asso- 
ciating himself with the social life of his neighbours in the 
most natural and usual way. Almost every trade and 
calling was associated into a kind of religious confraternity 
into which Jews could not enter. Thus the Merchant 
Taylors associated themselves not alone to secure a mono- 
poly of the trade in their hands, but to provide for masses 
for the soul of every individual Merchant Taylor. No Jew, 
by his own law and by the nature of the case, could join an 
association of this kind. 

How then were Jews to earn their living, if all the 
ordinary callings were closed to them? Now the Church 
had set its face against all that in modern times we call 
capitalism, but which it called usury. « No Christian man, 
under pain of excommunication, was allowed to receive 
back, for any money lent, anything more than the exact sum 
lent. This at once put an end to all great enterprise in 
a mediaeval Christian State, except when the money needed 
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for it had been already saved by the very persons wishing 
to carry it out. This principle has its advantages, even 
from an economic point of view. It prevented, or helped 
to prevent, the growing nationalities of Europe from being 
plagued by debt in the early stages of their career. It 
made their progress solid, if it rendered it slow. But the 
application of this principle enabled the Jew to fulfil 
a much-needed function in the economic development of 
Europe. It enabled the several States to rise out of the stage 
of barter. For all great enterprises like that of building 
castles and abbeys, the Jews performed the function which 
the modern banker carries out. Thus the great Cistercian 
abbeys of Yorkshire and the great abbey of St. Albans 
were enabled to raise their spires to the heavens by the 
financial aid of Aaron of Lincoln, whose house still remains 
in his native town, the oldest private dwelling-house of 
stone still standing in England. It fell into the king’s 
hands at his death, with all his property. 

For while the State did not stop either Christian or Jew 
from lending money on usury, it claimed any property 
which had been acquired in this way from Christian or 
Jew alike when he came to die. There are many instances 
on record of large fines being claimed from the estates of 
Christian usurers after their death. But as a Jew had no 
other means of gaining his livelihood than by usury, all 
the private property of the Jews thus became prospectively 
and potentially the State’s, in England the king’s. « Hence 
came in another function for the Jew in mediaeval econo- 
mics: besides being the banker he was also indirectly the 
tax-gatherer. He collected the spare cash of the country 
into a sort of sponge, and whenever the king or the noble, 
as the case may be, was in urgent need of money he took 
this Jewish sponge and pressed it. Where the nobles or 
barons were strong as compared with the king, as happened , 
on the Continent, it was they who pressed the sponge. But 
in England the centralization of the king’s power and of 
the king’s justice gave the sovereign the chief authority, 
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and here it was the king who held the purse of the Jewry. 
There can be no doubt that Jewish usury helped to consoli- 
date England at an earlier stage than any other European 
State, and it was partly, therefore, owing to the Jews that 
England became England before any other State of Europe 
assumed its final form. 

But such a method of banking was onerously expensive. 
The Jews had the monopoly of lending, and they had no 
other means of gaining capital than by lending. Conse- 
quently the whole Jewish population had to be kept in 
luxury by the rest of the nation, who were forced to pay 
ruinous and famine prices for the monopolized gold. 

As a matter of fact it was not the common people upon 
whom the pressure of Jewish usury fell. They were in 
a stage of barter, and did not need capital or coin. dt was 
the smaller monasteries and the lesser barons who were 
mainly affected by it. It was accordingly from this class 
that their chief persecutions came. So far as the common 
people were against the Jews, it was not as usurers, but as 
miscreants or heretics, and it is only in times of religious 
excitement, as during a crusade, that we find popular 
attacks on the Jews. But with the smaller barons the 
Jews formed a continual object of attack during the thir- 
teenth century. The great struggle was then between king 
and barons, and the king used his position as universal 
legatee of the Jewry to press hard upon the baronage. 
Consequently throughout the Barons’ War we find the 
Jewish quarters of the great towns, like London, Lincoln, 
and Nottingham, being raided by the barons. \The barons 
were nominally defeated, but in reality gained their way, 
and, as you know, established the first English Parliament. 
Edward I gained power by adopting the methods, both in 
war and in administration, of the barons, and also gave 
way to them on the question of the Jews.) Mr. B. L. 
Abrahams, in the valuable essay on the Expulsion of the 
Jews, attributes, to my mind, too great importance to the 
religious motives for the Expulsion. The Pope had pro- 
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tested against their presence in the midst of Christian folk, 
and Edward, Christian and good Churchman as he was, 
expelled them. That may have been one of the motives 
for the Expulsion, but there were political and economic 
ones also. Edward I had “ dished” the barons by adopting 
their policy in other respects, and did not care to keep up 
a continual source of irritation by retaining the Jewry, 
which enabled the king to get the barons within his power. 
Nor was there any longer any economic reason for their 
retention. They had been impoverished by the perpetual 
draining of their resources by the Exchequer, so that they 
had little capital to supply, and the rates at which they 
supplied it were ruinously high compared with their new 
rivals as bankers, the Italians and Cahorsins. The local 
maximum for interest or usury in those days was no less 
than 86 per cent. per annum. Religiously, financially, and 
politically, there was no place for the Jew in England at the 
end of the thirteenth century, and he had to leave. 

That short sketch of the history of the Jews in this 
country before they were expelled is practically the history 
of the Jews in all Western Europe, allowing for local 
variations. The Jew was the banker in mediaeval Europe, 
and played an important part in bringing it out of a stage 
of barter and introducing the principles of capitalism, but 
he naturally became an object of contention between the 
powers in the State which were attempting to control it, 
and whenever these conflicting powers became reconciled 
-the Jew, as a source of irritation, and an expensive one 
besides, had to go. The party ‘that held the Jews’ purse 
varied in different countries. In England and in most parts 
of Spain it was the Crown, in France it was the local baron, 
in Germany it was mainly the municipalities. So that 
whereas you find in England boroughs petitioning the 
king for the privilege of not having Jews within their 
limitations, in Germany, on the other hand, we find them 
claiming from the Emperor the right to hold Jews. But in 
England we can see the process clearly carried out from 
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start to finish—the play of national forces, with the Jew as 
a buffer ;(and for that reason the Pre-Expulsion division of 
Anglo-Jewish history is typical of all mediaeval Jewish 
history, and acquires considerable importance on account of 
this typical character,’ 

I might prove the utility of this diagnosis of Anglo- 
Jewish history by applying it to what is in many ways the 
central problem of modern Jewish history in general. Why, 
of all the countries of Europe, did not Poland expel its 
Jews, so that ultimately in the sixteenth century it became 
the asylum of nearly all the Jews expelled from the West 
of Europe for the same reasons that they had been expelled 
from England? In the first place, there was no national 
Church in Poland Catholic because it was the meeting- 
ground of the two great Churches, the Roman, and the 
Greek orthodox. Each of these Churches had enough to 
do in struggling with the other, and did not therefore 
attempt to force the Jew within its pale. Again, there 
was no such conflict between the king and his nobles or 
his burghers, because the Polish king was elective and 
therefore always the puppet of the nobles. Consequently 
there was never any such central power in Poland as could 
expel the Jews as in the rest of Europe. As England is 
the type of mediaeval Jewish history so Poland is the 
exception, and the comparative study of the two gives us 
a key to the whole problem. 

I have laid stress upon the constitutional and economic 
aspects of the Jewish question in mediaeval Europe because 
I believe they were the predominant factors in determining 
the characteristics of Jewish history. But I am by no 
means unaware of the influence of the Church as affecting 
the problem. In carrying out that fundamental principle, 
that a member of a State must belong to the State Church, 
Papal Christianity put a permanent barrier against a Jew 
becoming a citizen of any European State while the Papacy 
held sway over it. But it could only effect its ends by 
isolating the Jew and preventing him from associating 
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with his fellow-citizens. This it did by prohibiting the 
use of Christian servants by the Jews, by excommunicating 
all Christians who joined in the Jewish festivities, and, 
above all, by the institution of the badge which each Jew 
and Jewess had to wear, and so become marked out from 
the rest of the population. While all this is common to 
the whole of Christendom, we can study its effects in 
England as thoroughly as anywhere else, so that for this 
side of Jewish history England also becomes typical, and 
the study of Anglo-Jewish history may be regarded as the 
key to the study of Jewish history in general. 

There is indeed one side of the history which seems at 
first sight little represented in these isles. What attracts 
one in the history of the Jews of Spain, for example, is 
the number of eminent personalities, like Jehuda Halevi. 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses Maimonides, and the rest who 
occur in connexion with the history. Now, strictly speak- 
ing, these magnificent figures do not belong to history 
so called at all; they belong to the history of literature 
if you like, but not to the history of the Jewish people 
and their relation to the States in which they lived. 
Curiously enough, too, some of the greatest Spanish Jews 
did not live in Spain at all. Abraham ibn Ezra was a 
wanderer all his life; Moses Maimonides, though born in 
Spain, passed all his mature life in Egypt. On the other 
hand, recent research has shown that English Jews were 
by no means without their literary men. I have myself 
reclaimed for England one of the most versatile of Jewish 
writers, Berachyah Nakdan, who turns out to have been an 
Oxford Jew. Several important grammatical treatises were 
written by English Jews; one or two poets have been 
found among them. The most familiar hymn of the great 
Day of Atonement was written by the chief figure in the 
sublime tragedy at York ; and our late President, the Chief 
Rabbi, is preparing an edition of an important work sum- 
marizing the traditional statutes of Jewish Law, written by 
a London Jew. Altogether evidence has accrued showing 
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that English Jews of the early period joined in the intel- 
lectual movements of their time, and I am hoping that this 
society at one period of its career will publish a volume 
giving an account, both popular and scholarly, of the 
Hebrew productions of the early English Jews. 

I trust now that I have proved that, at any rate for the 
first period of our history, the annals of the Jewish race in 
England vie with those of any other country in Europe in 
interest and in importance. | They begin earlier, and they 
show more clearly the conflicting forces of national exis- 
tence which led everywhere to expulsion.) Our friendly 
critics must own that the study of this part of our history 
has important light to throw both on the history of 
England and that of the Jews in general. 


Il. The Internediate Period. 


It was generally thought till quite recently that between 
the Expulsion and the Return no single Jew had placed his 
foot upon English soil. But chiefly by the researches of 
Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. Lucien Wolf, especially the latter, 
this has proved to be quite erroneous. Not to mention the 
fact that nearly throughout the whole period there were 
always to be found a number of Jewish renegades drawing 
their penny halfpenny a day and leading a life of idleness 
at the House of Converts in Chancery Lane, from time to 
time the Jews made sporadic visitations across the Channel, 
which have been recorded by these two observers. But 
before the sixteenth century these visitations are in truth 
very sporadic, and it is only towards the end of that 
century that we can speak confidently of Jews residing in 
England in any numbers. One of the most remarkable 
results of their presence here is the existence of a master- 
piece of the English drama, Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice. This, as Mr. Lee has shown us, was directly 
influenced by the remarkable case of Dr. Lopez, Queen 
Elizabeth’s physician. 
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Now the thing to observe about these Jewish visitors 
in the Elizabethan and Caroline periods is that they are 
all of one type. Almost without exception they are 
Marranos, Spanish Jews who, while in their native country, 
professed Christianity, though secretly practising Jewish 
rites and preserving in all its intensity the Jewish spirit. 
The first London Jewish community which, as Mr. Lucien 
Wolf has so ingeniously shown, really obtained from 
Cromwell the right to openly profess their creed were 
almost all of this type. From the point of view of general 
Jewish history the return of the Jews to England is a par- 
ticular instance of the spread of Marranos throughout the 
centres of European commerce on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Now this is a movement of worldwide and of world- 
historic importance. The history of the Marranos is yet to 
be written, but when it has been adequately told I feel 
sure it will form one of the most romantic episodes in all 
Jewish and even in all history. The Marranos represented 
the Nemesis of the Spanish persecution of the Jews. It is 
usually said that the removal of such a large body of 
thrifty, industrious merchants and workers from the 
Iberian peninsula was one of the causes of the remark- 
able downfall of Spain, which held in the sixteenth century 
a position in European politics analogous to that of Russia 
at the present day. But against that statement must be 
placed the fact that Spain was at no time so predominant 
in European politics as at the time of the Armada, no less 
than 100 years after the expulsion of the Jews and Moors 
from Spain. If that expulsion had been so efficacious and 
ruinous in its effects it is curious that it had no influence 
for more than 100 years. We must seek elsewhere the 
causes of Spain’s downfall, and among them I feel sure will 
be found the influence of the Marranos in diverting trade 
from their hereditary enemies. The history of the return 
of the Jews to England is an instance of this influence, and 
so even this part of our Anglo-Jewish history becomes 
typical of general movements in the annals of the Jews. 
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Here let me express my admiration for the remarkable 
researches on this part of our subject conducted by the 
first President, Mr. Lucien Wolf. Out of what seemed 
at first sight a few disconnected and trivial facts he has 
built up a consistent history of the hidden forces leading 
to the Return which bring it into connexion with the 
larger movements of English and world history. I have 
had the pleasure of watching by his side as he slowly built 
up his mosaic out of seemingly most trivial details. It 
has been a model of historic method, combining the most 
minute attention to detail and the widest grasp of general 
principles. I am hoping that he will contribute to the 
Jewish Library recently started by Messrs. Macmillan 
a volume containing the final results of his researches, 
which will form a narrative thrilling in interest and of 
the deepest possible significance. I feel I should apologize 
to him for daring to treat with the amateur eye a subject 
which he has made so entirely his own. But I only deal 
with it here in a most summary way and as an illustration 
of my main thesis, the importance and typical character of 
Anglo-Jewish history. 

The seventeenth century in European history may be 
described as the Revolt of Europe against Spanish Ascen- 
dency. The Revolt of the Netherlands, the Thirty Years’ 
War, the European Colonization in North America are only 
episodes in the great struggle. Spain was the last 
European State, outside Russia, to retain the mediaeval 
principle that a man must belong to the State Church 
if he desires to be a member of the State. That, we have 
seen, was the principle that gave to the Jews their anomalous 
position in mediaeval Europe and in Russia of to-day. 
That principle was broken down by the resolute resistance 
of Holland and by the crushing of the Spanish Armada. 
It allowed a new era of toleration to arise in Europe, and 
prepared the way for the restoration of Jews to national 
citizenship. At the head of this anti-Spanish movement 
was the commonwealth of Holland, which was the first to 

VOL, X. R 
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give toleration and citizenship to the Jews. It was, appro- 
priately enough, from Holland that the founders of the 
present Anglo-Jewish community came. 

The seventeenth century was, as the late Sir John Seeley 
has shown, the beginning of that epoch in international 
politics which finds its culmination at the present day. 
Commercial and specially colonial considerations began to 
rule in the minds of statesmen rather than considerations 
of denizenship or even religion. The two great antagonists 
were England and Spain, though afterwards France took 
up the réle of England’s antagonist. Both in commercial 
and in colonial matters the Spanish Jews settled in England 
took the side of their country of denization, and aided 
Cromwell with their intelligence, possibly with their 
capital. It was as a reward for this, as Mr. Wolf has 
clearly shown, that they received the Protector’s support 
and were given formal permission to reside as Jews in 
England. We may say indeed that the Return was one of 
those effects of American influence on European politics on 
which the late Sir John Seeley so strongly insisted. It 
forms a section in that remarkable chapter of general 
Jewish history which should be devoted to the subject 
of the Marranos. But in the case of England the influence 
of the Marranos is most clearly seen at work; and here 
again, in this second part of our subject, Anglo-Jewish 
history is typical of the general annals of our race. 


Ill. The Return and Modern Period. 


In regarding the Return as a purely Marrano move- 
ment I have left out of account the other side of the 
question, how the Return presented itself to Englishmen. 
There was no doubt a large amount of sympathy for the 
Jews, because they represented the spirit of the Old 
Testament, which was itself the kernel of the Puritan 
movement. But they also represented a principle which 
had lately become predominant in English politics and 
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was avowed by Cromwell himself. The Independents 
claimed that every man had a right to worship God in 
his own way, and they were consistent enough to apply 
this principle to the Jews. After the Restoration a re- 
action took place, and nonconformity with the National 
Church became once more a barrier to national citizen- 
ship even in England. But the Jews were now no longer 
alone in such nonconformity, and their emancipation and 
the removal of their disabilities forms only one chapter in 
the long and honourable history of nonconformity in this 
country. The Jews took their place in a long series which 
may be said to have begun with Quakers and finished with 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The noble idea of toleration which owns 
Holland for its birthplace, where classic expression of it 
was given by the Jewish philosopher Spinoza, had now 
taken firm root on English soil, much to the advantage 
of the Jews. It is true that the earliest full emancipation 
of the Jews occurred in France after the Revolution. But 
we must not forget that for a moment at least, in 1753, the 
Jews had been released from their disabilities, and, further, 
that the toleration of France was really the result of the 
English teaching of John Locke. It was quite natural, 
however, and in accordance with the spirit of universal 
and of English history, that true and full emancipation, 
without any arriére-pensée, has been obtained by the 
Jews of England alone within the modern period. Whereas 
in the earlier times the history of the Jews in England is 
typical of their history elsewhere, in the modern period it 
shows a pleasing contrast. 

One reason for the contrast depends on the fortunate 
incident of the period at which the Jews were formally 
permitted to take up residence again in England. The 
reign of Charles II is distinguished in the English consti- 
tution for the final disappearance of feudal tenures. The 
idea that no man could be truly independent unless he 
possessed land, which lies at the root of the feudal system, 
ceased to be operative in English law about that time, 
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though it still retained its social predominance in the 
condition of the country gentry. But from Charles II 
onward these became less and less prominent in the life 
of the nation, till in this century the mercantile and middle 
classes, to which the Jews had naturally attached them- 
selves, became the ruling power in the nation, and admitted 
their colleagues to equal rights. Now what happened 
in England in the time of Charles II did not happen else- 
where in Europe for nearly 150 years. I[rance began to 
get rid of her feudal trammels in 1789, Prussia in 1806, 
Austria and Italy about 1848, and even where the feudal 
fetters were removed from legislation they still affected, 
and even to the present day affect, social feeling. Part of 
the reasons why Jews have been universally and better 
treated here than on the Continent is because in spirit 
the Continent is still feudal. An amusing anecdote will 
perhaps illustrate this feeling which exists at the present 
day, and in a manner showing how it affects the Jews. 
A couple of German officers unacquainted with each other 
found themselves in a railway carriage, and proceeded to 
introduce themselves after the customary procedure. The 
first one rose with a formal bow, stating that he was “ Von 
Adelberg ”—the von of course indicating that he belonged 
to the order of nobles, the Adelberg implying the territory 
from which he inherited his title. The other officer 
responded with, “ Von Greifenhagen.” Now there happened 
to be a Jew travelling in this same compartment, and he 
thought that as information as to origin was being given 
and compliments were flying, he would join in the fun. 
Consequently he rose also, and bowing profoundly said, 
“Von Posen.” The contrast between the feudal feeling and 
the mercantile spirit could not be brought out better, and 
much that we call anti-Semitism is really the outcome 
of the natural conflict between these two opposing forces. 
The conflict no longer exists in England, and that is one of 
the reasons that anti-Semitism can find no deep roots in 
this country. 
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But there are other and still more effective reasons for 
its non-appearance. The emancipation in England was 
gradual, and therefore the more permanent and thorough. 
The Jews had time to prove themselves worthy of admis- 
sion into the national fold before the gates were unbarred. 
They took part in all sides of the national life so far as 
they were permitted. Our friends the critics are accus- 
tomed to refer with scorn to the fact that some of the 
Anglo-Jewish worthies of whom we are proud are only 
prize-fighters, champion light-weights like Dutch Sam and 
the rest. Yet I do not know that the exploits of these 
heroes of the P. R. did not help towards convincing English- 
men that Jews were men of like calibre with themselves, 
as much as the philanthropy of Sir Moses Montefiore or 
the scholarship of Isaac D’Israeli. In a similar way the 
exploits in the cricket field of our own day of Prince 
Ranjitsinghi have done more to give Englishmen com- 
munion with their Indian fellow-subjects than anything 
else can mention. I for one shall never be satisfied of the 
complete assimilation of Jews in the English nation till 
one of them has rowed in a ’Varsity race or played in 
England v. Australia. 

Another reason for this contrast between England and 
the Continent on which I am here insisting has been the 
predominance of the commercial element in the later annals 
of England. This of course is the other side of the disap- 
pearance of the feudal element, but it naturally brought 
the English spirit more into sympathy with Jews, who by 
their own exclusion from feudal circles have been through- 
out modern history obliged to confine themselves to com- 
mercial and mercantile pursuits. It is of course on this 
side of the national English life that Jews have had their 
chief influence in modern times. The distinguishing 
characteristic of English commerce is the extreme mobility 
of capital caused by the accumulation of such a mass of it 
in the city of London. Jews, by their hereditary experi- 
ence and by their foreign connexions, have helped in this 
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development of English capitalism. If London is the 
clearing-house of the world, Jews have had some part in 
giving it that position. Another characteristie of English 
modern life and commerce is the marvellous colonial expan- 
sion of which we have seen such striking evidence this 
year. Here again English Jews have played their part in 
Australia, India, South Afriea, and to a less degree 
in Canada. 

But this colonial expansion has an aspect which brings 
it into connexion with the exceptional position of Jews in 
the British Empire. The English Jews typify a principle 
by which alone that marvellous expansion has been made 
possible. With the opening of the twentieth century the 
British sovereign will rule, I reckon, over no less than 
a quarter of a million of British Jews. But in India alone 
there will be nearly 60,000,000 Mahometans, 50,000,000 
Buddhists, 200,000,000 Hindoos, besides innumerable 
smaller sects. In South Africa the British rule extends 
over a considerable number of savage pagans; in Canada 
and in Ireland Roman Catholics are in the majority. It 
would be impossible for the Empire to hold together if to 
the actual difficulties of consolidating such diverse secular 
interests there were to be added any attempt on the part of 
the State to interfere with the free exercise of religious belief. 
Religious toleration is a sine qua non for the British 
Empire, and the Jews, who were last to receive it on the 
part of the Empire, are thus the type of its predominance. 
It was no mere accident, it was one of those striking 
symbols which history so often affords, that Her Majesty on 
that imperial Jubilee day was welcomed to the capital of 
the British Empire by a Jewish Lord Mayor. 

I have now sufficiently indicated, probably at too great 
a length, the typical character of Anglo-Jewish history in 
its three phases, as compared in the first two with other 
local sections of Jewish history, and as contrasted in the 
third. In the Pre-Expulsion Period English Jews passed 
more rapidly through the normal development from favour- 
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able position to expulsion than elsewhere in Europe. So, 
too, since the Return English Jews have again passed 
more rapidly through the stages from mere toleration to 
almost complete assimilation than has occurred with the 
Jews of the Continent. This may give us hopes that our 
own fortunate position only precedes by a few decades 
a similar state of affairs elsewhere. But in the meantime 
it can explain why the Jews of England have taken a lead 
on the two chief occasions of modern times when European 
Jews combined themselves to meet the common danger. 
In 1840, when the baleful spectre of, the Blood Accusation 
raised its head at Damascus, it was Sir Moses Montefiore 
and the London Board of Deputies who took the lead in 
laying the spectre. Similarly, when in 1881 Russia deter- 
mined to put into active force the mediaeval principle 
that a man must be a member of the State Church if he is 
to be a member of the State, it was a band of English Jews 
that led the European Jewry in coping with the colossal 
evils that resulted from that determination. It is the 
proudest memory of my life that it fell to my lot to draw 
the attention of Europe in the pages of the Times to the 
terrible persecutions which the Jews were suffering in 
Russia, and I can also recall with pride that I have since 
been in a position as secretary of the Russo-Jewish Com- 
mittee to aid in my small way the heroic efforts made by 
a small band of devoted spirits, among whom should be 
especially named Sir Samuel Montague, Mr. N. S. Joseph, 
and the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, to cope with the terrible 
Russian evil. When the tale of that struggle comes to be 
told it will be found indeed sufficient by itself alone to 
redeem the modern period of Anglo-Jewish history from 
any charge of insignificance or triviality. 

You see I base my apologia for our study on the ground 
that it deals with the action and interaction of great 
world-historic forces which find their clearest presentation 
in Anglo-Jewish history. But historic forces act through 
individuals, and we can only display their operations by 
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tracing their influence upon individuals. Hence the treat- 
ment of Anglo-Jewish history must deal, in the first place 
and predominantly, with the lives and careers of single 
personalities. Here, at the end of our inquiries, we find 
meeting us that objection of our critics that met us at the 
start. They say that in the modern period at least we deal 
with a mass of unimportant individuals. By this they mean 
that very few of the English Jews of the past, and perhaps 
still fewer of the English Jews of the present, fill any large 
place in national English life. That may or may not be 
true, but it would apply equally to any section of modern 
English history. One of the marked characteristics of 
modern civilization is the great insignificance of the 
individual. 


“The individual withers and the world is more and more.” 


That, curiously enough, is one of the developments of 
national greatness. As the Empire widens, it becomes 
more and more difficult for any one to fill a really large 
place in its annals. What with Who's Who, Men of the 
Time, and other collections, it really becomes increasingly 
easy to be a “celebrity,” as I have found with pleasant 
surprise. To be really celebrated nowadays is far more 
difficult, owing to the mass of celebrities who stand for 
a moment in the world’s limelight, and then get jostled out 
of place for the next comer. We need not therefore trouble 
our minds with the comparative absence of really cele- 
brated men from the annals of Anglo-Jewry. Our attention 
need only be directed to the great historic forces moving 
the masses, and these, as I have attempted to show, are 
exemplified in modern Judaism in England as strikingly as 
anywhere in the records of Israel. 

Anglo-Jewish history, like all Jewish history, is the 
outcome of world-historic movements, and it is that which 
gives it its dignity and importance. I have said it often 
enough, yet cannot sufficiently often repeat it, that the 
history of Israel is the great living proof of the working of 
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Divine Providence in the affairs of the world. Alone among 
the nations Israel has shared in all great movements since 
mankind became conscious of their destinies. If there is 
no Divine purpose in the long travail of Israel, it is vain to 
seek for any such purpose in man’s life. In the reflected 
light of that purpose each Jew should lead his life with an 
added dignity. The consciousness of the great deeds and 
unmerited sufferings of our ancestors should help us all at 
the time when ignoble temptations are to be withstood or 
the familiar, yet imperative, calls of duty are to be 
answered. We English Jews have a further incentive 
to the higher life. As we hold to the past as Jews, we can 
look forward to the future as Englishmen, now that we 
have been admitted on the closest terms into the great 
nation with whose future history that of the habitable 
globe is inextricably bound up. A study like that of 
Anglo-Jewish history, which thus deals with the great 
world movements of the past, and connects them with 
noble hopes for the future, can surely claim the interest of 
all Englishmen and Jews who have a care for the destinies 
of mankind, 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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THE ANTI-KARAITE WRITINGS OF 
SAADIAH GAON. 


THE period between the conclusion of the Babylonian 
Talmud and the activity of the last Geonim, extending from 
the sixth till the ninth century, although not totally desti- 
tute of literary documents, is yet one of the most obscure 
epochs in Jewish history. That space of time was, never- 
theless, of vast importance for the intellectual life of Judaism. 
The period comprises the activity of the Massoretes, the intro- 
duction of our system of punctuation, the production of 
a number of Midrashim, and a series of mystical writings. 
The liturgy assumes fixed forms !, and—which is of special 
importance—in the second half of that period new doctrines 
arise, diverging from official, traditional Judaism, and new 
sects spring up. It is true, many of these sects hardly 
survived their authors, yet many of them succeeded in 
living, at least for some time; whilst one of them, that of 
the Karaites, continues to exist even to the present day. 

The period also was productive of many riddles, that 
have not been solved even yet, one of which is the attitude 
of the Geonim towards the Karaite doctrines. These official 
representatives of the Judaism of the day, did nothing to 
avert the danger that threatened from the part of the 
Karaites. They neither tried to warn the people against 
the opinions of the Karaites, nor did they endeavour to 
regain the apostate seetarians for traditional Judaism, or 
to rebut the Karaite teachers. Nor is it certain that the 


' The fixing of our constant calendar dates also probably from that time. 
Cf. my essay on Ben Meir in the JEw1sH QuARTERLY REVIEW, Oct., 1897. 
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Geonim appealed to the secular authorities against the 
Karaites', and, perhaps, they only made some arrangements 
which had an anti-Karaite tendency”. It is a fact, that the 
name of ‘Andn appears only once in the whole literature 
before Saadiah, in a responswm of Natronai b. Hillai, and 
the passage proves that the latter knew ‘Andn’s code of 
laws only from hearsay *. The only Gaon, perhaps, who, 
before Saadiah, entered occasionally upon the attacks of 
the Karaites, was Hai b. David *. 

We are, as I mentioned before, too little acquainted with 
the internal history of the Judaism of that period, to be 
able to discover and form a judgment on the motives by 
which the Geonim were guided. If the Geonim were of 
opinion that the movement would be nipped in the bud 
by being ignored, or that the heresy was only a transient 
phenomenon, incapable of striking root among the people, 
and that, in consequence, it was superfluous to combat 
it—if they thought this, they were thoroughly mistaken. 
Karaism is still in existence, after more than a thousand 
years, although its condition is only a poor one. During 
the first century of its existence, however, the movement 


seems to have made proselytes among the Rabbanites, so 
that even Sahl b. Mazliach and Tobia b. Moses mention 
Rabbanites, who subsequently joined the Karaites °. 

But the work that had been neglected by the Geonim of 
Babylon, was taken up with great ardour by a young 
scholar of Egypt, namely Saadiah al-Fajjumi. When a 
young man of twenty-three, he stood up as an opponent 


' Cf. Schorr, Hechaluz, VI, 70 sqq. 

2 Vid. Weiss, Dor dor wedorschaw, IV, 107 sqq. 

3 Vid. pra orny 39 Wd, f. 38a: BIT SO PINAR Ow APY py "PIM + °° 
38) WON) Awd NIT BY MN OM Ov 599 woXw M2 rw. wwe on 
PPO ww mavwn rep 9s POR nPoN NII NID ANN ¢ WN WodN DI APN 
2192 w mann AM MED IED MK. 

* Vid. Harkavy, Studien u. Mittheilungen, V, 108, note 2. 

5 Sahl’s words in Pinsker, Likkute Kadmonioth, p. 33; those of Tobia in 
Hashachar, VII, 217, and Monatsschrift, XXX, 471. 
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of ‘Anan, the founder of the sect of the Karaites', and a great 
portion of his chequered life was devoted to combating the 
Karaite doctrines. His appointment as Gaon at Sora he 
owed, probably, in part to his activity in that direction, 
in spite of the usage that had been hitherto in force, to 
give that dignity only to a scholar from the school of the 
Geonim*, Later authorities were also grateful to him for 
his having made a stand against heresy in general, and 
against the Karaites in particular®, and Moses di Rieti 
opens the Paradise for Saadiah for his polemics against 
the Sectarians ‘. 

Besides the polemical dissertation against ‘Anan, Saadiah 
also wrote some other anti-Karaite works, none of which 
has been preserved. I shall now try to fix the number 
and contents of such works from quotations that are still 


extant °. 
1. The first anti-Karaite work of Saadiah, was, as 
already said, his polemical essay against ‘Anan, entitled 


1 Vid. infra. 

2 J say “in part,” for there is no doubt that the fame of his other 
writings, which he composed in Egypt, had come as far as Babylonia. 
It is even said that in the year g21 a question was directed to him from 
Babylonia, for the purpose of refuting the dicta of a certain Ben Meir in 
reference to the Festivals. Vid. Harkavy, l.c., 212 sqq. Abraham ibn 
Daud’s notice in his Chronicle (ed. Neubauer, p. 65), (AVIYD 39) 7AM WNIT) 
wer 52, has long been recognized to be incorrect ; vid. Griitz, Geschichte, V, 
note 20. 

° Vid. e.g. Abraham ibn Daud’s words (1. ¢., p. 66): xv) mova maw Aw) 
9) ANA OMA byy ODT bP Maw aoM. 

* Mikdasch Meat, ed. Goldenthal, f. 95 a: Maw) .YHD OY PR MWD 3 
PrN wed O05. 

5 T have already mentioned Saadiah’s anti-Karaite writings in my 
‘* Karaite Miscellanies” (Jewrsu QuARTERLY Review, VIII,689-691). Before 
that time, Dukes (Beitrdge, &e , II, 32, 33) and Steinschneider (Cat, Bodl., 
cols, 2165-2168) gave a list of those writings. The latter compiled methodi- 
eally and exhaustively everything that was known on the subject before 
1860, and my exposition was partly based on his. But I was obliged to 
differ from him on many points, and most particularly in the arrange- 
ment of the writings, in consequence of fresh material, and many 


additions, 
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jy by Srbs INN, written in his twenty-third year, i.e. 
g15- For, as Luzzatto!, and Geiger? have shown, it is to this 
writing that the verse: wp ws py nyy rand onwy why 32 yan2 
sw, quoted by Abraham Ibn Ezra (ra09 no’, ed. Pinsker, 
p. 170), refers. The essay is, as far as I know, cited by 
name only by Saadiah himself in his Commentary to 
Gen. viii. 3, and to Lev. xxiii. 15. The former passage, 
quoted by Jefeth b. “Ali in his Commentary ad loc., reads 
as follows: axn3a ‘py ponds axn3a *D 87197 IP ANd ow Syp 
ADNA many Aypa sawnen yo *Sy Sndy yw Ayoss Surpx py Sy Sd 
sox 5 snwSs apn ye ae vod win Sxbnds qe ody. ‘Anan 
inferred from the circumstance that the Flood lasted five 
months—150 days—that, whenever the moon was invisible 
from any cause whatever, the month had always thirty 
days, without any regard to the preceding months; for 
Noah counted the five months as 150 days, because he 
could not see the new moon in the Ark. Saadiah refuted 
that view at great length*. The other passage, also quoted 
by Jefeth ad loc., reads thus: jx 23 pv ann en syd aby 
ona onins mpd fnxdy wa xmosr to aay S59 tay daxds ponds 
a5 we DIN Aye 1D Jeon Abdpd ayn aaN yNo AD yo 15 
NTNONIAN IP) NANA NAIM ANNs? AWAD din winar 6  F 
sos pay ‘Sy Snbs anna ‘bp. This refers, therefore, to the question 
of considering the ripeness of the new ears of corn when an 





1 In Pinsker’s Linleitung in d. babyl. Punktationssystem, p. 206. 

2 Kerem Chemed, IX, 64. Harkavy, l.c., p- 199, conjectures that this was 
a verse of Saadiah himself, and that it was contained in the fourth chapter 
of his 3m 7D. 

> Communicated by Munk, Additions & la notice sur Saadja (at the end of 
his edition of Tanchum to Habakkuk), p. 106. 

* Here is not the place to dwell on this subject, and I will only say 
briefly that, as far as I know, this opinion is not mentioned in the older 
Karaite literature, nor, as it seems, was it ever put into practice. Some- 
thing similar is found in Bashiatschi’s Adereth Elijahu, wT wnp PI, 
chapter 11: Ow) 99: MerD AT wT po ARP RD wT win DP NPwd 
TM PPI Ws] TM 27 pO TWIN wy xd mame m. Cf. also Ibn Ezra’s fall 
commentary to Genesis vii. 13 (ed. Friedlinder, p. 53). 
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intercalary month was to be fixed. This essay is also, 
without doubt, alluded to by Salmon b. Jerucham in his 
controversy against Saadiah, c. 14, letter 1': nm**'* 
yan V9 nd maANan mon osna7|D by and dior xb o3 (AyD 9”) 
4D ow yMAIII YN ND py wan by prim yore” worn pra 33H poy 
Besides, Qirgiséni is thought by Harkavy? to quote it in 
his Kitab al- Anwdr anonymously. Whether the report in 
naam owrpn mn (Pinsker, p. 103), in the name of a Rab- 
banite, as to the low motives that induced ‘Anan to come 
forward. and the objectionable means he employed, is 
directly copied from this writing of Saadiah, as Pinsker® 
and Harkavy ‘ assume, must remain an open question, for we 
have no exact information about the authorship, the time, 
and the trustworthiness of that Karaite chronicle®. It 
must however be observed, that it is expressly stated in 
an old Karaite commentary to Exodus, which Harkavy 
thinks was written by Sahl b. Mazliach, that Saadiah 
accused Anan that the only reason the latter had for fixing 
the new moon from observation was a desire to flatter the 
Caliphs®. Saadiah was also called the author of the same 
accusation in a Karaite fragment’, whose author. as Frank] 
proved *, was not Tobia b. Moses, but Jehudah Hadassi. 
We learn from that fragment, that Ben-Mashiach had 
already written on this subject against Saadiah. At all 
events, the fact that no other author, except Saadiah himself, 
quotes this controversial writing by name, sufficiently 
proves that must have been lost already at a very early 
date. If we find, therefore, in later Karaitic writings some 
allegations from Saadiah’s books, which he wrote against 


' Vid. Pinsker, Likkute Kadmonioth, p. 18. 

* Lc, p. 567: 3 lic, p. 98. 

* “Zur Entstehung des Karaismus ” (in Griitz’s Geschichte, V, 3rd edition). 

® Vid. Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 49; XX, 91; Cat. Lugd., 104; 
Schorr, 1.¢., 77. 

® Vid. Harkavy, Stud. u. Mittheil., V, 225. Cf. also his edition of Qirqi- 
sani, 254. note 4. 


* In Pinsker, p. 95. ® Monatsschrift, XXXI, 77-81. 
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‘Anan, this particular book was not their source. The 
following points are, as far as I know, those about which 
Saadiah wrote against ‘Anan. 

Qirqisdni, in the 29th chapter of the eleventh section of 
his Kitdb al-’ Anwédr, gives information about Saadiah’s 
controversy against ‘Anan on the subject of the prohibited 
degrees of relationship’. Such controversy could have 
been contained in the pamphlet under discussion, Qirqisani 
having been a younger contemporary of Saadiah, and having 
undoubtedly known it. On the other hand, it is possible 
that it was contained in Saadiah’s Commentary to the 
Pentateuch or in his mmy 15D. Saadiah’s repudiation of 
‘Anan’s opinion, that an animal, which dies before it is 
eight days old, did not defile, was quoted and confuted 
at length in the MS. of a Karaite Commentary of Leviticus 
in Arabic, of the year 10507. But in this case also, 
Saadiah’s Commentary of the Pentateuch may have been 
the source. This is, probably, also the case with another 
controversy of Saadiah against ‘Anan on the subject of 
the laws of menstruation, as cited in another MS. of an 
Arabic Commentary of Leviticus (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2595, 


f. 182 b)*. No more can it be said with certainty, in which 
of his books Saadiah wrote against ‘Anan on the subject 
of forbidden fat, a controversy particularly dealt with by 
Tobia b. Moses in his tn) ~yx4, on the conception and 
application of apn, and on ‘Anan’s prohibition of eating 
meat in the Diaspora®. Moses Ibn Ezra relates also in his 


1 Cf. Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 201. 

? Cf. ibid., pp. 209, 215. 

° Only fragments of this Commentary have been preserved (Lev. xi. 1- 
xv. 25). Noone is cited there except ‘Anan and Saadiah. 

‘ Vid. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., 2168; Sieinschneider-Festschrift, p. 203, 
note 3. 

5 Cf. Weiss, l. c., 139. 

6 ‘Anan, and many Karaite authorities after him, prohibit the use of meat 
in the Diaspora. Vid. Hadassi, Eskkol Hakkofer, Alphab. 236, letter + sqq. 
Saadiah combats that view in his Commentary to Daniel (communicated 
by Mathews in his edition of the Comm. on Ezra and Nehemiah by R. Saadiah, 
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Art of Poetry, that ‘Anan was mistaken in his views about 
the application to the laws of the Torah, of the method of 
Analogy (ox'p, vpn), and that Saadiah confuted them in 
several of his works. He then cites a passage from Saadiah’s 
commentary to the section nwp, in which, however, ‘Anan 
is not mentioned!. It is hardly possible that Moses Ibn 
Ezra was still in possession of Saadiah’s pamphlet, and that 
it is this he alludes to. Saadiah quotes also and confutes 
in his philosophical work *, a view of ‘Anan’s about the seat 
of the soul, but does so without any animosity. It is not 
likely that Saadiah treated this point also in his polemical 
work, otherwise he would undoubtedly have quoted the 
latter, as he does in his polemic against Hiwi-al-Balchi. 
Besides, in his controversy against ‘Anin, he probably 
confined himself to questions of the Law. Should, however, 
the passage from the Commentary, attributed to Sahl, and 
from the p»39m opr pin, also have occurred there, the 
inference would be that Saadiah’s attack against “Anan not 
only had reference to the controversial topics, but was also 
directed against ‘Anan in person. It follows from all that 
has been said here, that it is impossible to gain an accurate 
notion of the contents of this pamphlet of Saadiah. 

2. But the most important and voluminous work against 
the Karaites seems to have been the MY2NON INN 
(Hebrew: TIN NED or [73727 AED), “the Book of Dis- 
tinction.” This work was written in the year 926, there- 


Preface, p. xvi, and by D. 8S. Margoliouth in his edition of Jefeth to 
Daniel, Preface, p. vii), without mentioning ‘Anan. It is possible that 
Saadiah treated this point also in his polemical writing against ‘Anan. 
Cf. also my remarks in the Monatsschrift, XXXIX, 443, and in Steinschneider- 
Festschrift, p. 204. 

' Kitab ul-Muhddara (MS, of the Bodleian, Cat. Neub. 1974), f. 108: 
DMP TP AAW) PY CPD NITM- ss ONNPON 'D NOMIP CNTR 151 TP IR ON 
PR OwP Mew mw -p oxps ss mean pow pio mn. The passage is 
reproduced from the Oxford MS, in the original by Steinschneider (Cat. 
Bodl., 2166), and in Hebrew from a St. Petersburg fragment, translated by 
Harkavy (23 ta own, VIT, 31). 

* Cap. VI, at the commencement (ed. Slucki, 96; ed. Landauer, igo). 
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fore in Egypt, as is shown by the following passage of 
Abraham b. Chija (ayn 12D, p. 96): AyD “| pNIA wR¥D 
smy pwda texy FAA |D NPI Nana mn npbnon rar 97 
DV 7D DW WS WS ANT Aw AN Payn by {BIND AD Ws OMIT 
ody mamad iBsAT mow am orposde madnd ASA ads mow wn 
#84 ody nenad on paeany ons em vnawnd!. The work 
is quoted by Saadiah himself in his Commentary to Gen. 
viii. 3 (vid. supra), and by the Rabbanites, besides Abraham 
b. Chija, by Mebasser Hallevi, a contemporary and opponent 
of Saadiah *, by Moses Ibn Ezra in his teinby ‘p Apyinds: axns 
Aprpndss (Heb. nenan many)’, and by Abraham Ibn Ezra in 
his Commentary to Exod. xxxv. 34. But most frequently 
it is quoted by Jefeth b. “Ali in his Commentary on the 
Bible, and he cites whole passages verbatim (sna FAN). In 
order to obtain a clear notion of the contents and form of 
the work, I reproduce here all passages which I know, and 
of which two only (Exod. xii. 2 and Lev. xxiii. 15)° have 
been hitherto printed * :— 


' Cf. about this passage Rapoport, Erech Millin, 8. Vv. Pp. WORK, 
p- 87 b sqq. 

* Vid. Harkavy in the Jsraelitische Monatsschrift (Supplement to the Jiid. 
Presse), 1891, p. 6. 

> Communicated in pry, II, 37: PAM v2 OMNOT aN by DIA ANT IX 
DNV ana AY Aw my by oy wo OF DAD OT dap (1. dy) IP 
mara Wp oat a3 15s > Omen 94 OwNpA Wat Sy my 1395 ofp ny 
mpd 2 by Ymarona[y] FAINT Io] and 9’s pean Myo wan’ ++ ana MeO 
yynw $95 PED w mM MbapA ori smn by pwd CMO? Op Indu by) INP pNA 
21 DyoNDT JO. Cf. on this book of Moses Ibn Ezra, Harkavy (ow 02 DIN, 
VII, 32-34). who has found a large fragment of the Arabic original. 

* We read here, it is true, opm Sy Mawn 7222 WED IAN AMY 3 Pwam 
maw 32 by w27p by, but that “book ” is only a chapter of the wns ann, 
vid. Pinsker, p. 18 (cf. also, infra, the quotation from Jefeth to Deut. 
xxv. 4). In Ibn Ezra’s short Commentary (ed. Reggio, p. 111) we read: 
Mawi WD DADWA OPA by nya Maw ywAw pram ww YDy DowM. 

5 Cf. infra. 

5 I only quote those passages which are distinctly designated as taken 
from the nnbs axnd, or which are sure to have been taken from that 
work, All extracts are reproduced, partly from the MSS. in the British 
Museum, and partly from Pinsker’s copies (at present in the Vienna Beth 


VOL. x. 8 
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Gen. i. 14. 


mdyp yrnindS mbes (nannds pan ww) moe xdd1 Soe ors + + 
Babyds ain Sypp ovynedy minind yma ppdse ody Shox op 
ord cy va moydse pom mimied ym abp ope Sepp anna an 
xabyp omen porns mean ay Syp maxed menos pt abdSyn 
xomy Syp abode, ards at xode abba pay on pa Stand 
ppp sssen So mxS xo Sis bibs ain pay omyindy mind ym 
maxno ‘bp Sind ansANx Np Aine UN Ann adden nmi xndp 
++ + monby axnsa 385nbsx 

xin xnyy p bns: poate pe mannds on Sp apr + 
%» sana Ann [Abyp wim] ‘ade wy mpd maybe i Sip» nngyrp 
‘yy Aroayts yy xbyp paride yo on money sox do) mnonds axns 
words jo adosy 'p ype yo nw IND Ip ix pon’ omabySn 
nopbs ya Sipe m pam pans sSy om om pede yp pwd Onn *D 
SD NSN ypr No Sip omar Ayaond xdy porns xd Aynddse ov yp 
opands Sip any onixinny 727 oA ayaieds om pannds ods 
mynd awy ayy Sn awy mews anim osm niosyn noads *p 
wen Sina pa nawa pa xa aya onbdip wy vyawa i.e naw 
‘) nDp poxa app * * * 2mawa mynd abn moyy ond pap 
wane pdps aywnidy ae Six ab om Sypbse ata bap Sap xp 
saan 6 4 sya winds omabesor bps nnwhs Aanynd 





mT AS ap wu ay 7S Syp ses axnads inp ad nin 


Hamidrash). In the following explanatory notes I confine myself to 
what is absolutely necessary. I reserve a full treatment of these materials 
for another occasion. 

1 MS. m2). The Karaites wish to derive from Gen. i. 14 the com- 
mandments of observing the first appearance of the moon, and of fixing 
the beginning of the month accordingly. They explain the verse thus : 
The luminaries in the firmament of the heavens must serve as signs, 
to distinguish by them the various times (o™vY is taken to mean “‘ new 
moons”’), Saadiah objects, inter alia, that, in that case, o»wind) would 
be required, and that 7 refers to the immediately preceding ‘‘ day and 


night.” Cf. my remarks in Jewish QuarRTERLY Review, VIII, 702, and 


Monatsschr., XLI, 208-210. 
? Cf. infra. 
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893-13 pND mOND Naydy vSy abydonosw wm Nop yo Trayde jx 
Gro 93 jo pede myn msn ve pda) sana san aby im Suc 
poxatby amin wp ads xin tix ob) poy anew ox osm’ wx Ip 
motpnody a5 ‘pox nase my dp od Sy ox 2 Spy jx nodys 
7 poy wetnsy oy wn ba snwSy ox bibn Sap ym 'pndy pxo ome 
sannden dyoxd ann oy [see] ser vas an win man nad ays Sip 
anvds osm px Sy Sy ain nondoe meden aan sy ata nino 
nn bibs sina 2 ypsx od oA poy Toi mesSen ony ody peo 
mam Sy Sew coe a DPD Pay ewr wInA mann AM nh 
oy 83 aya een say Sx een ein abp any ow Spds oxom 
pvdss wt SyS ndpy nny 2d avn on Sion oa Sep moxd nv 5 ax 
anita A205s po 3 aay on ADE? Taw poy ay Sym wm awe po dbx 
wna ova Sox xdy ase ina indwm py inna opn fypos 75K °5 
nba any Aya Sebs xo aos win onAds ods xnopp ond wn 
foxts pa gop ina bp win xpd Sxpy and pods ix aay jv 
xomny %p pros qwa poy poy anwdx on IN MD DN NBT 
wa xp vp ti od xndp ahd sin yoon ony tp odys yor ody 
xoty Ay pnawdss amie wo por aawhs os pe mp Naan Apydy 
 adyx on Sp ssn sya Sep of 4¢ + + Ande am wands amin mx 
ainsnbs Pap tia 0d sod aes spy antods sta tty ad wm sin 
ponds tS) xd aw aiends po pear tinwde on Fain Nxt NDI 
‘% famgdaa peo ainsebs pba tiv od xodp xampp onde 
yy Toa ww ossbse pyad nawn psp xi ty Syp on + + + Sipsnds 
max anawSy dm yi seads win op asso ND aNnsdy vp 
mae toe em fobs mon bo etn sya Sep pA + * + NTMNDDN 
Fonds po ped orp xmnysaydy taeyeds payn sna xndy sonn 
[omer] Sew avy ao nytd ony ava yt owe 2m aba 
ayyyts sme Seow ody ad ade onder om Sy omy 5) one 
maw an on pads yd nop mwy abpa miynn an snd i np 
an mp Sxp] moon an on pads wd mynay an nw mp Syp 
yw saedy ovnyd aya cy abp mop ov nyaw 7d nwyn [moon 


2 MS. poor. ? MS. ype. * MS. jx. 
* Cf. Hadassi, Alphab. 197, letter 1 sqq. 
§2 
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wovdy> xpom andy xnd mp gosh) Syyn axpma [ornyds] sin 
Owndyds dy amp Sty od Spyn Sadads: sna 


Gen. xlix. 14. 
siayds wo vSy Samo ovads mod xo Na DIN EN tS 
‘ava nop S$nbe win Sep snmp Sew wa Syynon jx 


soann max *Ss eer fabs men ba omendy: axna 285nbx naxns 
i ar xobdy 


Exod. xii. 2. 


bya ponds axnsa apsnds maxno ve aznndse on Sepp + + 
xd mx apsnids Sp siymy aina aan ad am anxads sin pb 
xo yo i> moxd arax aot nbs se py Syn Sats: ade nnnrds 
OD ON 1D ADSpnds anscn *p myomy ovonds yxad panws Sip» 
sin od spdp anvy ow oxo ames app op) oy tN tp aby 
3+ + Ayawa od me fon agama *p uxynds ain in 


1 This proof of Saadiah (i.e. from 1 Chron. xii. 33) is also quoted in his 
name by Sahl b. Mazliach in his polemic (Pinsker, pp. 37, 41), and it 
was undoubtedly also taken by him from the wands axnd, and not from 
a Commentary of Saadiah to the Chronicles, as Kaufmann (Notes to Jehuda 
b. Barzilai’s Jezira-Comm., p. 336) conjectures. Saadiah’s proof is also cited 
by Levi b. Jefeth in his mynm 12D (vid. Kerem Chemed, VIII, 56), and, 
anonymously, by Aaron b. Elia (Gan Eden, f. 4c). Cf. Munk, Additions, 
&e., p. 108. 

? Here follows the same passage as to Gen. i. 14. Pinsker (pp. 38, 39) 
reproduced here Saadiah’s words, together with Jefeth’s refutation, in 
Hebrew. Cf. also Munk, 1. c. 

5’ This passage has already been communicated by Munk, I.c. (ef. also 
Isr. Annalen, 1841, 77). The Karaites maintained that the ripening of the 
ears (228) only had to be regarded at the intercalation of a month, accord- 
ing to Deut. xvi. 1, and try to harmonize this verse with Gen. i. 14, 
according to which the course of the sun (therefore also the sypn) would 
have to be regarded. Vid. Hadassi, Alphab. 187 sqq., and Gan Eden, 
f. 16d sqq. Saadiah, by his theory of the Sinaitic origin of the Jewish 
Calendar, was compelled to insist that the cycle of nineteen years, with 
constant calculation, was of remote antiquity, and to explain away the 
requirement of the ax. Let it also be noticed that Jefeth, in his com- 
mentary to our verse, mentions Saadiah’s polemical writing a second time, 
without, however, quoting anything from it: manmade Ox JR REN 
3NND °D) MNT VID °f 72 OdIN NO WE) (MA WITT VON 1D WN) NIN AD DIN 
SPR MPR JA oe Toe axnd ch) TEbR dR Nhe. 
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Lev. xxiii. 5. 
nends Sx na typos moe mind yay ep Side Sipby + 
xo ay “dy mans °p erebs ayn apo anmbar S5$y Sy xd 
ovyniody mimixd ym pa AndS onixinnsy op sopos: Aaxy yp 
ods shy Fase Abyiy mrad she er mimed ya po ps yoo 
oxadads ain monds axnsa 1385 sade magne» Ap qa AdSSyn 
Tee + mimd ym aby pe Sxp pana aan 
sox magna ‘» mat ND p voradse vSy x77 ND Ip 
1 mIpMyy NO BD NIaNnys ‘Sy Sabx mo mondy ana 7335 
DAIANTD ITT MN NIT Bands pewrds Foxdy vddy dyi aos 
mip» nb xo omy mao xp 'p omdy sasya 'p Soxnm sma 
AND) OPP onIANID 194 Noo Wax omy Fy 0d 954 yo mm 
sot pwanby Foxdy paxds pops yet? app onpxdnsy ovdy Sn 
yr pox wands od pw anwdd now pax wn Syi nove by 
MINMYN Ind po NINN FD TSN yNoix AdNd me NTN 
(xnd*a0=) Abxon vp mxp xo smsi dpa xo SA paxdya php one 
sp omy aands vSy nopbs pboyy ona own wet oad am enn 
sds fabs sd anwhe yy wands 75xn *p fora vy Fova> 12> 
2antayy di xno Side onyds wp xmo22 Ip ux 


Ibid. (Second Recension) *. 
ponds: anna 7389 sds axnsds a aannds px Spy apr + 
ny ira Noto yr Atm axonds sin yw Spy pnards pys ix 


me NTA ow PPD TNS Tox mSy ye Wedd pn fds oy 
+ ta pabp yo aiym 


‘> panes gn mdse pe FINNS “B nannds on oyr News + + 


1 The same passage follows as to Gen. i. 14. Cf. also Neubauer, Aus d. 


Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 16. 

* Saadiah objected, inter alia, that yar ww need not necessarily mean 
‘(month of the ripening of the ears”; 218 may also be a proper noun, 
as e.g. in Ez. iii. 15. Vid. Gan Eden, f. 16d (Saadiah’s name is not 
mentioned by Hadassi, Alphab. 190, letter D sqq.). 

5 Jefeth himself testifies that he had composed two recensions of his 
commentaries, e. g. to Exod. xxxiv. 18: °» (A2NN5N CNT Sy OR) MY NIT WP 
FRED WD NOI ANdN A502 wD 03d MA wm. 
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mddy aéiwe box oeeye vp ayy wands pe Six yo por goo mids 
tees MY JOIDI iN 
Lev. xxiii. 15. 

moo Symny x5 xoa aeabe sine odon stpp worabs xox * * * 
sryds po pe ah nds on nay mex ‘Sy needs poxp dyi mas qd ow 
3 soon on maw ms Apayo ods Aixam aga od pe ody ody xa 
nawds sSy ndomy doxp Sipds na pfpn Nop ‘A Ind MN ANY? IS 
sn od mx op monds axnza ap>eds Aaxns ‘Dp ‘pa NADP 
26+ Sop tnx jo nawds ain 


Deut. xvi. 1. 


aaxds axnyx amen jo [posobs jya ox] mot ND NON s+ 
MINND *D TIDT ND yas anwds po wn oy ow Dy Ferd Arde vp 


aaeinbs po M29 ND yd pry mx monds axnsa wpdabs 
pasds yx ody Appin smona fonds ys dads se aga > and 
ee brow pay ep tin tee SSo mar yd now 
WD) INO NUID DIN TWN IM NIy Nox capods win wp Ab mw 
san sya Sep mdy Amsd ornandss pe pewndd xbodt paxds 
sim yas’ ov) Syne pase tai aadey ade my od Aynnids 
masa xd pdypr pend moby gana ain vbw amy be anwhse vp was 
abs obdsy yx Sypy pe aby pn adds yy grands py Seo e029 
ona yp [ix] yo Sa xd aaxdy yea oobyd owasds sina ie nd 
on yoxpy Aaron sadn fap ms omedssn ix dy abet ain pom 


' =ann2 here does not perhaps indicate Saadiah’s wonbsx axnz, but his 
polemic against Ibn Saquje, which is also quoted by Jefeth (vid. infra). 
Be it observed, by the way, that the conception, according to which 
the observance of two festival days is to be considered as a punishment, 
is mentioned already in the Talmud. Cf. Jeruschalmi, Erubin, III, 9, 
and parallel passages: 2 NID Sy NN. OD IW MWD NYT» DD 
YORI TT oY. 

* This passage was already printed in Hirschfeld’s Arabic Chrestomathy, 
pp. tog-116. Cf. also Neubauer, l.c. In this verse, the wnndsx xn) is also 
quoted by Jacob b. Reuben in wn 1p (vid. Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., 25 ; 
Pinsker, p. 85; Munk, l.c., p. 109), but it is known that this Karaite 
commentary is only an extract from Jefeth (vid. Pinsker, p. 80), 
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wo 1358 xd Appnds: wis ody ddd wse sp one wax tia od 
Tee + nay re to 9a xd abyp 


Deut. xxv. 4. 
pos) jx np moet Sen ‘a mopsn xd na ay od wea 4p 
pins poy xd na Tw soo xowsn onntds ty 55m oxide Sap 
pamaw 553 we yan xd adds Ap qeciay oxvtds wb 1m x Sen op 
Sap Syen jx nin nods tp aad Syee xd pe ey vd nan ova 
Syne anode pon xd pe ona soos napds *p xpany napds 
maxns ‘p74 7s) prp soma ys pSsods pya yr spr napdy ov 'p 
wads ve px Noma pr|ds iw Sxpp monde axnsa aBSnds 
oxin oxvtdy «a oxndds Syn ody) sadxywxs oson naobs ‘5 
feo > WS 
Deut. xxxiii. 18. 


mayds jx by Snow ovd5x assy ND ND DIN NTN 
maxna ‘a ava med Siosx in Sep somp Sane v2 Syynon 
soma oma tS een fads ome 52 monde axnsa apbobs 
3+ ++ xby 
1 Sam. xx. 27. 


monds axnza ap>nds maxns ‘ps ‘ovadbs mad ND NDND °° 
at pasa: psn Sy Sy ond sen win ova boxe xdy abi ix 
NO °B jND Tawds ox poy pany xd pads mds pra yo om 
sana a my Sabx soyore spr md oppor jwads jp aNnst 
xorynss Joa$p myn 7D "Dy ADNIA NNN. NAD) N!NID Dp NAD 
Jysinds sin ob AN TINYN Ty 
The first point to be observed is the calm tone which 


1 The text seems to be incorrect here. The words 7) nin make it 
appear as if Saadiah addresses himself to a particular person. The whole 
passage is perhaps taken from the polemic against Ibn Saqtje, which 
Jefeth here also cites (vid. infra). 

2 This argument of the Karaites was also refuted by Saadiah in his 
Commentary to Ex, xxxv. 3 (cited by Jefeth, ad loc.). Cf. also Ibn Ezra, 
Mibchar and Keter Torah, ad loc. 

’ Follows the same passage again as to Gen. i. 14 and xlix. 14. 

* Cf. Pinsker, 183. Jefeth alludes here undoubtedly to the Commentary 
to Gen. i. 14 and Deut. xxxiii. 18. 
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prevails all through, and this work bears, altogether, the 
character of defence rather than of attack. The few pas- 
sages that are preserved show also that almost all points 
of divergence between Rabbanites and Karaites were dis- 
cussed in it; thus, questions referring to the calendar 
(Jefeth to Gen. i. 14, xlix. 14; Exod. xii. 1; Lev. xxiii. 5; 
Deut. xvi. 1, xxxiii. 18; 1 Sam. xx. 27) which must have 
formed the greatest portion of the controversial matter ; 
further, questions about the lighting of light on Sabbath 
(Jefeth to Deut. xxv. 4, and Ibn Ezra to Exod. xxxv. 3); 
about the date of the Feast of Weeks (Jefeth to Lev. xxiii. 
15), and about the validity of the Tradition (Moses Ibn 
Ezra). According to Steinschneider, it was particulariy 
Salmon b. Jerucham and Jeshua b. Jehuda, that wrote 
against this work. In reference to the latter, we possess 
only a small part of his comments against Saadiah, and of 
Salmon b. Jerucham, I have already shown that he probably 
did no such thing. Griatz’s opinion that this work of 
Saadiah’s was a reply to Salmon’s attacks, I have already 
shown, both from historical and chronological data, to be 
impossible }. 

3. Another anti-Karaite work of Saadiah, of which it 
is not known, when it was written, is the sby 4nbee aNn5 
MPD JAX, “Writing in confutation of Ibn Saqfije (or 
Saqeveihi).” I know of only authors that quote this work 
by name. Firstly, the above-mentioned Mebasser Hallevi in 





his controversy against Saadiah: mpd ja sy mn aNn> °D) 
wed Nox wen 9 Sip an neon tnyws emmy vimds pds ys ‘xp 
‘NMywD snyy snyon pdip» onawa ovondx?; secondly, by Moses 


' Cf. Jewish QuarTERLY Review, VIII, 689, 690. 

2? Communicated by Harkavy in the Zapiski (Memoirs of the Oriental 
section of the Russian Archaeological Society), 1891, p.208. It is, of course, 
difficult to say in which connexion Saadiah treated this theme. In 
Isaac ibn Gajjath’s Halachoth (nrmw er, ed. Bamberger, 62) we read : 
*D MNTT NOM ye 49 27 Pd NOM NEw! AY OWT AON ATM WT 13° 
‘99 (1. WOR) POD AMID aN WO) yer (1. a9 FR) aM +? PND POE Moma +s onrwe 
2) veo. May perhaps Ibn Gajjath have had our writing of Saadiah’s 
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Ibn Ezra in his Apyinds axn>1; and, thirdly, by Jefeth 
b. ‘Ali in three places in his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, namely :—(1) To Exod. xii. 2: ‘» nanods ox Sp ap 
pam nay we Swede we aMpxd ja ‘Sy ma Sh sd annsde 
gos manpndsy nrwabs: im vy wands Sy, (2) To Lev. xxiii. 5 
(second recension), after the passage cited above on p. 249, 
in which it is said that Saadiah had himself admitted that. 
according to some Rabbanites, the origin of the Calendar 
was of a later date: mop siyn vty Sipbs: sina reds Spe aph 








AMPND fax ‘dy Aa th ade AaNna ‘a anans, (3) To Deut. xvi. 1: 
i DYN AMPND 7aN ‘dy Fmd axnz sp Sypby sin anyy Spy apbr 
ax marpnds San owasdse by Soyn Syx on ands”. It is 
evident that this work did not exclusively deal with the 
importance of the ripening of the ears (2.3N7 nN'yD) when 
a month had to be superadded, as Pinsker (p. 39) assumed °. 
Yet, it appears that this theme was here dealt with at 
length, and Munk’s conjecture *, that a passage, cited by 
Abraham b. Chija from an anti-Karaite work of Saadiah, 
was taken from this particular book, gains in probability. 
This is the passage (ayn 7BD, p. 94): IT Syn pan Dax 
by swab aan awe taps mins qt Sy poyn ma tat bt ayo 
mayo px v’n amo madaasdy yy pn yo InN 72 WN DA 
¥* win Swan aos win Swan mon apna ann oss mv ns 
AYIN ANI ADAM yO 7D ON NW ANN AM pon ION ** oY 
42) oma npibno ar px qos Or myo “a en tt Dy 





before him? In a responsum of Sherira’s on this theme (mn *nK2 NWN 
a0), No. 144) Saadiah is not mentioned. Cp. also Saadiah’s Cuvres 
completes, IX, 154, note I. 

1 Vid. supra. In another place of this writing of his, Moses Ibn Ezra 
names Ibn Saqije together with Chivi al-Balchi; vid. Harkavy, cn 
ow oa, VIT, 33. 

? Cf. also supra. 

* Cp. also the words of the Karaite Chronicler Ibn al-Hiti (Jewisu 
Quarrerty Review, IX, 435): ‘2 ‘OYEoR Sy) pase oy Th AR A AMPO | 
Dmbp> Seay Popmder onmdar moder fingorder pander Swdrbe (ef. Zeitschr. f. 
hebr. Bibliogr. II, 79). 

* Additions, p. 112, 
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We see that the question is here also about the intercalary 
month, Suppose this passage had been taken from the 
monds axn>, Abraham b. Chija would not have omitted 
quoting that book by name (AqDnn 15D), as he does on 
another occasion (vid. supra, p. 245). 

We do not know who this Ibn Saqije was’, but so 
much is certain that he was a Karaite, and this is sufficient 
to refute Lebrecht’s assumption, that he was identical with 
the Exilarch David ben Zakkai*. Pinsker is of opinion 
that the first name of this Karaite was Samuel, but this 
assumption is, as was shown already, based upon a misunder- 
stood and badly translated passage of Joseph al-Basir’s 
axyino xdbsx axn3*. In the same way, I consider Geiger’s 
hypothesis to be highly improbable, according to which 
mpxod j2 was the Arabic name of Salmon ben Jerucham, 
and this work identical with another anti-Karaite work by 
Saadiah, quoted by Nissim b. Jacob (oy *yox, Hebrew 
part, fol. 16 b), namely :— 

4. (2) oyn Sinn ody Sb ann (Heb. Do 
pwn by MAIWwN7), “ Book of refutation of the attacking 
writer” (?). Apart from historical and chronological data, 
the contents of these books make it impossible to declare 
them to be one and the same. We have seen that the other 
book dealt chiefly with the subject of the Calendar, whilst 
the subject of this book was, probably, only the anthropo- 
morphic Agada. This follows from Nissim’s words: An 
ms by man (2) mann jo $7 wesn at xyew mp pryd nbxew 
(I. pa) yea ar Sy nat 9’ ayo “an a5 ar rata omy awnow An 
peda sopan yn Sy mown mapa oder (2) oem OMIT IND 
mea arp oyn Sonny dy (1. Sindy) te (1. axn3) axna Seynw 


1 The ending 1 need not, by any means, point to Persia as his home. 
In Néldeke (Persische Studien, in the Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie, 
1888, p. 399 sqq.), and Justi (Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895), I have 
not found the name >»pxo. Cf. also my essay on Meswi al-Okbari in the 
Revue des Etudes Juive s, XXXIV, 161, note 2. 

* Ltbl. d. Orients, I, 131. Cf. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., 2168. 

* Vid. Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, VIII, 690. 
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MN MPAA AMYDOY Nv AYNN ND NaS Nw No Nwyyh3 
49) noyown. This book is, without doubt, the same as the 
one cited by Jehuda b. Barzilai in two places of his Com- 
mentary on Jezira (ed. Halberstam, pp. 20, 34). In the 
former passage it is said expressly, that a heretic asserted 
of the Talmudists, that they attributed to the Creator form 
and shape, and that Saadiah, in a book written for the 
purpose, refuted these attacks. By these heretics he 
means, of course, Karaites, for none of them, from Qirqisani 
and Salmon b. Jerucham till Mordechai b. Nissan and 
Abraham Firkowitsch, fail to attack the Talmudists, on the 
ground of anthropomorphic passages of the Agada, which 
they take in their literal meaning, induced thereto either 
by ignorance or malice. And these very two passages 
of the Agada, the interpretation of which are cited by 
Jehuda b. Barzilai, were attacked by the two older 
Karaites, named before. The one (p. 20), about the vision 
of Ishmael, mentioned in Berachot, 7 a, is quoted by Salmon 
b. Jerucham', the other (p. 34), about the passage pn 
bbano n’apny, is quoted by this author 2, and by Qirgisani*. 
But it must be observed that, whilst Qirgisani directs his 
attacks against the Rabbanites in general, Salmon, in his 
flippant way, attacks Saadiah personally, and makes him 
responsible for whatever he finds fault with. I have already 
said that Saadiah wrote this pamphlet after the Lmunoth, 
and therefore after 933 *. 

5. Ibn Ezra makes, in two passages of his commentary, 
mention of a dispute of Saadiah with the otherwise 
unknown Ben Zuta. The first passage (Exod. xxi. 24) 
deals with the lex tulionis, and the second (Lev. xxiii. 15, 


’ Cap. 15, letter b. 2 Ibid., letter y. 
8 Kitab al-’ Anwar, I, 4 (ed. Harkavy, p. 298). Cf. also Hadassi’s Eshkol 
Hakkofer, Alphab. 78, letter 1; Alphab. 81, letter +. 

* Vid. Jewish Quarrerty Review, VIII, 691. Cf. also Kaufmann, 
Gesch. d. Attributenlehre, p.61. On the theme of the created light, as treated 
by Saadiah, vid. Epstein, spn, II, 37 sqq., to which the passages in 
Jehuda b. Barzilai, pp. 119, 175, are to be added. Cp. also ow O32 Ow, 
X, Pp. 17, 5° 
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in the fragment of a second recension in Friedlander’s 
Essays on the writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra, Hebrew 
Appendix, p. 70) with the frequently discussed phrase 
navn minna. It cannot be inferred from either passage 
that Saadiah had written a book against that Karaite, 
the former rather leads to the conclusion that there 
was no more than a verbal discussion. 78 jy NAN py 
nor job px + * syne proan ar wed So xb aAMyo 9 
DUT PRIM 1D yn yD OID OW JM WweD INN Oper ana xdm 
mes sem pam td pwr or yar Sy nnn na ad ye yd 
‘*s pen mam: avn gov. Ben Zuta not being quoted 
by any of the Karaite writers, it is probable that the source 
of Ibn Ezra, was Saadiah, and most likely the latter's com- 
mentary on. the Pentateuch. I shall endeavour to show in 
another place that Ibn Ezra’s other quotations of Ben Zuta’s 
opinions (Commentary to Exod. ii. 2, xx. 23, xxl. 35, 
xxii. 28; ‘nayn 7ap f. 7a) were all taken from Saadiah, 
and that all of them were subjects of controversy between 
the latter and the former’. 

6. Besides the above-mentioned special writings, Saadiah 
combated the Karaites also in his large commentary on 
the Pentateuch. He says, in the preface to his second 
translation of the Pentateuch, with so many words, that 
he was asked to reproduce the simple meaning of the 
words of Scripture, without linguistic digressions or 
polemics against the heretics*. As a matter of fact, some 
remnants of Saadiah’s polemic, taken from that commen- 
tary, have been preserved. Salmon, in his controversy, 
informs us that Saadiah had produced, in his commentary 
on Genesis, seven proofs of the necessity and divine 
character of the Tradition®. Jefeth ben ‘Ali also cites 


1 Vid. my ‘“ Miscellanies on Saadiah,” II (Monatsschrift, XLI, 203-212), 
where the proofs can be found for all that is brought forward here. 

* Ed. Derenbourg, p. 4: °D TNR P2 WD TON JR ND PINN PPI pX? 
pdx YROD po np moa doy xn Fade oNdodN pO "w AIIW Xd TIED INN 


PR omy THR yo Nd. Cf. Monatsschrift, XLI, 205. 


° Vid. Geiger’s Wissensch. Zeitschr. fiir jiid. Theol., V, 133. 
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anti-Karaite passages from Saadiah’s commentary, e.g. 
Gen. i. 14, viii. 9; Exod. iii. 2, xii. 2, 16, xxi. 33, xxiii. 15, 
xxxv. 3; Deut. xvi. 9, &c.1 We learn from a Responswm 
of Hai Gaon, that Saadiah maintained in his commentary 
that the constant calendar was of remote antiquity, in 
doing which he failed not to contradict the Karaites*. 
Tobia b. Moses, in his n> 7x, cites a passage from 
Saadiah’s commentary to Exod. xxiv. 12, in which the 
divine character of the Mishna and Talmud is vindicated °, 
and another passage from the commentary to Leviticus, 
in which the Karaite notions about prohibited fat are 
confuted*. Moses ibn Ezra communicates, in his A7t of 
Poetry, a passage from Saadiah’s commentary to the section 
owp, in which ‘Anan’s method in reference to the applica- 
tion of the inference by analogy (DN'p, wpn) is combated °. 
Finally, we have already pointed out the probability that 
many controversial passages against ‘Anan, and also 
against Ben Zuta, were contained in the commentary on 
the Pentateuch. 

7. Saadiah, in his philosophical work, cites, it is true, an 
opinion of ‘Anan and Benjamin-al-Nahawendi, which he 
confutes °, but without any polemical heat, and, on the 
whole, he abstains in that work from all controversy with 
the Karaites. Of only two passages, in which he speaks 
of the opinions of “people who call themselves Jews,” or 
“who are called Jews” (popn’ joo DIP? OND DNA DVN 
fvnm ya), I believe that I have shown that a section of the 


1 Cf. Munk, l.c., 104 sqq. 

* Vid. Responses of the Geonim, ed. Lyck, No. 1: PR ‘2 Yrver and 9’t D4 7D 
DM Ay poral 1D Sate) cmd WOR NIT IY Two nN AYE T’apT NOR NIPYN PED 
CMOND MD wp pony der bo OD yA pd OM ww O”INN IM oY 
2) DYVPPN NX AMD Nw mp 93 _0”9 aNdw. 

3 MS. Bodl., Opp. fol. 26, f. 96a: mIWO7 TEN NT TMK WIN IWR AON 
4x mby prop ‘anpa (1. m3) N23 Ww OF) ONIN OMI NED PO ON Tain 
42) ow 7M MAN. 

* Vid. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., 2168. 

5 Vid. supra, p. 244. 
® Ed. Slucki, pp. 96, 100; ed. Landauer, pp. 190, 201. 
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Karaites were alluded to’. The assumption that the second 
version of the seventh chapter, on the resurrection of the 
dead, on which Ibn Tibbon’s translation was based, was 
directed specially against the same portion of the Karaites 
is, as recently shown by Bacher’, plausible enough. Yet, 
as already said, a direct controversy against the Karaites is 
not to be found in the work. Several scholars have tried 
to explain this circumstance. Thus Kaufmann ® believes 
the absence of all controversy to be attributable to Saadiah’s 
consideration of Mahommedan readers, to whom he wished 
to represent Judaism as an undivided unit, without schism. 
But this suggestion is unacceptable, because contro- 
versy, both against Islam and against erroneous exegetical 
doctrines within Judaism, is by no means a rare thing 
in Emunoth*. More plausible is Guttmann’s view’, 
adopted also by Bacher, that there was no room in 
Emunoth for any polemic against the Karaites, in as far 
as the latter were in accord with the Rabbanites on 
the fundamental ideas that form the subject of the book. 
But this explanation is not quite satisfactory either, for the 
belief in the divine origin of the Tradition was to Saadiah 
a fundamental principle also. We shall have to rest for the 
present without an explanation. But the work mentioned 
above, under No. 4, and which was written after Emunoth, 
shows that Saadiah, even when advanced in years, had not 
lost his readiness for controversy. 

8. As far as I have found, no controversy against the 
Karaites occurs in the other, still extant, writings of Saad- 
iah’s. It is true that Schechter ® suggested that Saadiah’s 


1 Vid. my ‘‘ Miscellanies on Saadiah,” I (Monatsschrift, XX XIX, 441-446). 

2 Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 224. 

8 Gesch. d. Attributenlehre, p. 80 sqq. Cf. also Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXVIII, 971. 

* Vid. Bacher, Die Bibelexegese d. jiid. Religionsphilos. vor Maimuni, pp. 35-44- 

5 Die Religionsphilosophie ad. Saadia, p. 29, note 1; ef. also ibid., p. 17, 
note 1; p. 155, note 1. 

® Beth Talmud, IV, 237. Cf. also the preface of the late Joel Miiller to 
his edition of this commentary of Saadiah in the Guvres completes, Vol. IX, 
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commentary on the Thirteen Rules of R. Ishmael may have 
had an anti-Karaite tendency, but this conjecture is not 
supported by a single passage of the book. The assumption 
is all the more improbable, since both ‘Anan and his fol- 
lowers also applied those rules’. As for Saadiah’s lost 
works, the following may have contained anti-Karaite 
passages :— 

(2) mmy rep. Nothing is known of this book, except 
a rather lengthy quotation in the book with the same title 
by Jeshua ben Jehuda, first completely edited by Stein- 
schneider in the magazine p'nw 139, III, 76, and, again, 
partly in Cat. Bodl., 2163%. In this passage, Saadiah also 
rejects the application of the Analogy (ox'p ,wp'n) to the 
prohibited marriages, a method of which the Karaites made 
constant use. I also conjectured before, under No. 1, that 
Saadiah s polemic against incest was perhaps contained in 
that book. 

(b) On the margin of a MS. in Oxford (Cod. Pococke, 
256, Cat. Neubauer, 1533), a work of Saadiah is quoted 
under the title of fyoods wand ‘dy nwpbs anno °, 
which Lebrecht designates, without any foundation, as an 
apologetical and polemical work*. But Steinschneider 
correctly identifies it as Saadiah’s work ysawds Synn axns 
Hynde, quoted by Moses ibn Ezra®, and it is, without 
doubt, identical with the ysowSx axn> mentioned in the 
Fihrist. Several conjectures were made in respect to that 
work, and Bacher proposed to identify it with the Avtdb 
al~’amandt®. Munk’s opinion appears to be the only correct 
one, namely, that it was a compendium of laws (mynn 15p), 


1 Vid. Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 208. 

? The whole passage was also reprinted with explanatory notes by Joel 
Miiller in Saadiah’s Guvres completes, 1. ¢., pp. 171-173. 

% Vid. Munk, Notice sur Saadja, p. 14. 

* Vid. Steinschneider, 1. c., 2166. 

5 Ed. Kokowzow (Specimen in Wostotchnija Zamjetki), p. 219, where, 
however, one line in the quotation from Saadiah is missing. Vid. my 
remark in the Zeitschr. f. hebr. Bibliogr., I, 30, note 6. 
® Abr. ibn Esra’s Einleit. zu s. Pentateuchcomm., p. 20. 
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and this view has become more probable through a recently 
discovered citation from the same book, communicated by 
Neubauer’. Although no anti-Karaite matter occurs in 
either of these quotations, yet it is more than likely that 
Saadiah had in this book frequent opportunities of defending 
the Tradition and attacking the Karaites. 

(c) grands im yayds axns. This work is also mentioned 
in Fihrist, and its subject was, as the title shows, probably, 
the Knowledge of the Calendar and the Jewish Chronology. 
The little we know about it was collected by Rapoport ?, 
Luzzatto *, and Steinschneider *. The work being quoted 
mostly by authors who wrote in Hebrew, none of whom 
mentioned its title, Luzzatto is of opinion, that Saadiah had 
written it in Hebrew, under the title of ayn 75D, a name 
which Ibn Nedim translated into Arabie by aySx axna, to 
which he added y>xnbx wm, for the better understanding of 
his Arabic readers*. Luzzatto further assumes that the 
book was unknown to Abraham b. Chija, since he never 
quotes it. In the absence of fuller information, nothing 
positive can be asserted; yet it must be observed that 
Ibn Bal'am, in his Arabic commentary to 1 Kings vi. 1, 
reproduces a passage from Saadiah’s jxnbx axns, which 
certainly deals with chronology ®. It is also more than 
probable that the passage quoted by Abraham b. Chija in 
name of Isaak b. Baruch was, as the contents show, taken 
from this book. The monbs axno could also be thought of 
in this connexion, but Abraham b. Chija would not, in that 
case, have omitted quoting it by name, as he knew this book 


1 JewisH QuARTERLY Review, VI, 707. It is certainly possible, also, 
that the words mx wx ‘Dp TaNND °D my dSNp cited there, do not allude to 
Saadiah, but to jx 12, who is also mentioned there. 

2 Biography of Saadiah, note 23. 

3 Orient, XII, 101-103 ; 132-134. 

* Cat. Bodl., 2170. Cf. also sym, 19; Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1894, 103. 

5 It is also possible that Saadiah himself gave his book a Hebrew 
and an Arabic title, as with the praxn Do. Vid. also, for other instances, 
Harkavy, Y20 03 own, VII, 15. 

5 Cited by Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II, p. xi. 
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of Saadiah, a passage from which he cites, under the title of 
monn pp. It follows, at all events, that the ~yaybx axn> was 
no longer known to Abraham b. Chija. If we do not assume 
that Ibn Bal‘im had translated the Hebrew title into Arabic, 
his citation leads to the conclusion that Saadiah wrote this, 
like all his other works, in Arabic. Rashi’s quotation, 
Rosh Hashana, 20b', proves nothing, for he either may 
have quoted from a Hebrew extract, or he may have meant 
another book’. Nor are there any sufficient grounds for 
explaining why Saadiah should have written this particular 
book in Hebrew*. The Genizot in Egypt, which constantly 
supply fresh surprises, will perhaps still throw some light 
on this matter, and we have, perhaps, even now already 
a fragment of this work before us. It is, at any rate, more 
than probable, that Saadiah combated the Karaites in this 
very book, since questions in connexion with the knowledge 
of the Calendar are, so to say, the perpetwwm mobile in the 
polemics between Saadiah and the Karaites. 

g. We have seen that all Saadiah’s anti-Karaite writings, 
with the exception of a few scanty fragments, are lost without 
leaving any trace. But a little fragment from one of them 
may, perhaps, have been rescued, namely, two loose sheets, 
contained in a Codex of Fragments in the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Hebr. 45, fol. 1-2), and which have come from Egypt, 
like all recent acquisitions made by the Library. I shall first 
communicate both text and translation of these two sheets, 


2 9"5 rap wan bw mo TN PD. 

2 The same is the case with the wo 124 ‘Wp, cited by Rashi to 
Ps. xlv. Io. 

5 In regard to those books of Saadiah that were written in Hebrew, we 
also know a reason for their having been composed in that language ; 
thus, the "bi 1D and the no» 1D, because Saadiah wished to present 
them i» Biblical garb, with vowel-points and accents (vid. Harkavy, Stud. 
u, Mittneil., V, 133 sqq., 212 sqq.). He could not have written his polemic 
against Chivi al-Balchi in Arabic, vid. the quotation from Bachja’s Ma‘ani 
al-nafs, in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXV, 249 (cf., on this point, Kaufmann, 
ibid., XXVII, 271 ; in Broydé’s translation of 5:7 nn, p. 20, maw must 
be altered into may, and nav into mny. Cf. also Monatsschrift, XLI, 247, 
note 1). 
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and then proceed to give the arguments that induced me to 
set up this hypothesis. 


Sy pfind toxd evan un ya aa an yond [ra] * 

yyawa Fan ww wind ays omwy ova mdi yx nid Sse pap xo 
bids saute Syip pany Sx aos ame ov aay wand im onwya 
sopbs yay oS xaos vNAbs anwdsr powds fonaw Se aro 
NOT DONT INN OMY Oya od mya onwy ov pe ody? ods 
noxds oa Syp som tna 55 ep w= Ssinn pny jo ixpdnsno xo 
wy ow adap Sxp xo xd aya omwy ova adyp yoo 
Ayre ‘po soadea vinax wp bye peor omnds may 4) naa noxdp 
sods ~wn jo pen toy Sx Sends abn Sy woxpap bibs io pen 
9 amd 5p ond adds Sep many ov wm wn pO Pw! TANI DN IND 
DN] ON AD) PWN IDI TIN MIA NN AND WwWN INwIN DD3 
AYIINY DNWY OVD iN NIMH IPS ODI peo wo. adn any ins 
xonbyd no bp aps aya ND SNP? wy InN OM AdAP ND Np» 
man pdands xox Saas anaw Sy eam ad wom osm xn 
DNPT ANT? Mpr px cytN M25 axondsa Spx joo xia snr Sa jo 
o> Ssnon Sin may qo Sad mby posds ix nanan ov i aay 55 
Tmaenyedy nd asi xd Spds etn ndp pin ab Sp winw dpro 
axmbs po spa apy Th te ids vaySea anaes dip iw jo ano 
abs baa aban 'p [1b] jn3y Noxn xoy ovds 755 nd apna Apps 
mowss) mycods yi qosa. Soxn ov sad aon ov 758° In 
xo amb npr dy qh$5 xo xmase Aowpnds Sap ad rrp» iw 
min A NOY wy Ayonds asaon fonds] anwds Arne ° y Toby 
WoNON Wo ARSA ome eds we ids nd Abn xd map roads 
sy7bs ANanys yt 2s ma sew mp ti dy spades yo qos owt 
Serpe poow sdy gy xd axon stn prodondse xnindee onde inden 
spp Soynds aon aby anpbs spp wor asise od mond pods 
so bapy pe am AbsAbe moe: xbsx ad ord) UY orisddbe yy yo ins 
mb ow Sih etn de any im inp diode py Sucnow aia mbps 


1 MS. 5x. 2 MS. son. 3 MS. Saab. * MS. vy1w ex. 
5 MS. mm). 6 MS. rors. 7 MS. manny x. 5 MS. xn. 
* MS. jr. © MS. ox. "MS. oor. 
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Hoobs Abod Arena Ayeaydea xm Sods yx poyr mdpr pee 
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ain ds pon UND mows yee Sen ow Dip invds wo 7b4 yD 
smn omy sods ase pdpya 75 psa per amoyn xndyp sina 2 adpadee 
manyt sy pemmads foxps man 0d sine ati xd x Tb4) omanys 
175K AY Ads oD SP yy) MOND TY NOINON NOPD 
wr pratds amt dy ona proym ASaadse ody pty ain ayy 
Foeds ye No om onden ain mana pads jo Sands 
nfiy see of 759 yy nando Sadads nen pads Snaede sno 
anya ond nay SiN Nes px ep WNP OID AtAnwde ond 
re sbypne 
sapodya Spy mow xdse due nds diem yo pov od jan [2a]: 
xin yo snpods ww ie aoa odds wp show ‘ano my oxdrdxe 
soe snyydss Sane 3) an ow o’Dw pow ox Saxby obi 754 yA 
mprby op sanded yonony 3. Sew sinn ox adds Sip snobs 
[sa] waa abypy 420 Jap ow OrDID PI ON WwID AVAIN ON wyd Adi 
nun tay ose mdypy a» Sy min Ana yp ova 73 22 A oN 
Spends vp ney AY Nosy mINa Nose omep Senn ad Semen 
Fada oxads Syipyds ain xno Ani wa vm ards op Dyan 
syan mawods a Syeipxds asa 35 Sr ants ip qt syns op cam 
bp somxn AaAs xo 759° fey xo pom wad Sipby wp adsxan 
 prsds ‘» pany Ip oxadx yd jw ompxd daibsy ponds 
wo cSy Fae ni oa oa aw dy sends oe smyandsy Adxande 
xo Sxoy xo an. pmabs acim aay pony owands “Sy yor 
xisy Spade and po xd xd bs op Sipe $93 1 ypr ad Syorbea 
x55 addy maya ade SSady ae ia areny anti qoxa Sy amps 
pas yop’ ia and fo bay bos: pw cee *p on ND aN by 
NOBY) ND DDN NAW Atm bad pony Ameony wa Nyop Aynids 


? MS. xt. 2 MS. mopar. 5 MS. awe. 
‘MS. monn. Cf. Dozy, s.v.: we vlkl! is’) bm) y vw Ws “ce dis- 
cours ne s’adresse pas & lui.” 
5 MS. 5p. 
° Perhaps joo Xi ND. The whole passage seems to be somewhat 
corrupt. 
¥ 2 
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3-355 pnd wp ps toy 55 pndvp xgys xagys ton nawde miny 
sp nb adn bp xp [2b] Sen dy prawds pin nan xo sya ands 
Anon Apsass: Arwydse ped peypa dy Fea TdF sya oawSy pws 
Teeny meno jo ys pyr 7 Sp Spa qwis tsb pea anda 
ym tate ons Sy 5a ee ee ody yor a xd axon an mad 
NNN Ayro *Sy NADDPN x pron Kd onde powsdxs 754 SxAny frie 
sivas Aye Sy xmmopn yx pon ad nds prey Aposdes ww wt 
2 axonbs ein eta ypaudsa 754 dense yo yomoy axonbds ped eta 
ma Sypsy nd ade: yaudsa dsimds: paendss See p02 Figmyan yp yon 
Sy Aotpo dap ofpr wa Toh) aanzds mad yo ase xd qb os 
savy snes ps ade pap Sap adds abs pop 55 je Sipan saant 
Sassy nnn Soy nd xp cdy xd onde yor xd Sa Sixbe poo 
side ov 55 indo px adds sone naobs dap on nbs abmadaa 955 
$3 nna nonnds nbnbs Sy yoy xd yea napdxa 754 sya tox 
$53 amps ywo naobs Sap panpods: ae aby panpdea xnSoxp ov 
soap a mands Sap poos: xiv no|dsp napds ays px ni xbp oy 
mdyp nit xd naods sya yaowds io Sy a sos nate tp abys as 
nysybs vp 82d oor ap bin ry adds son sox Sips ofA Ainads amp 
miadyS xox nepeds gon tp xnpow obp xvbya wo fa xd sy 
Oa myw mys joon ae xmbyp po Sys» nap 'p ypn xd nme 
+ ym adion axoody vids asonbs px adys sone 

“... [1a] His error lay in the verse: ‘The word of 
God came by the prophet Haggai, saying’ (Hag. ii. 1), and 
he erroneously thought, as we said already, that both dates 
‘the 24th of the sixth month’ (ibid. i. 15) and ‘the 21st of 
the seventh month’ (ibid. ii. 1) were identical, and referred 
to two different sorts of months. He thought the former to 
refer to the solar, and the latter to the lunar month. But 
he did not know, that these two dates, the 24th and the 
21st, are two different days, falling in two consecutive 
months, and that a different event occurred on each of 
them. For the words ‘on the 24th’ [&e.] are the con- 
tinuation of the preceding verse: ‘and they came and did 


? Perhaps jx. ? MS. axome. ° MS. yam. 
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work in the house of the Lord Zebaoth their God’ (i. 14). 
Thus, they commenced building on the 24th of Elul, and 
continued till the 21st of Tishri. On that very day, the 
day of the ‘Ardba, God said to Haggai: ‘Speak to them: 
Who is left among you that saw this house in its former 
glory, and how do you see it now, is it not in your eyes as 
nothing?’ (ii. 3). We have thus made it clear that the 24th 
of Elul must refer to the preceding verse, but the 21st of 
Tishri refers to that which follows. The words of him, 
therefore, whe considers these two dates to mean the same 
day, and who bases his opinion upon doubtful and weak 


arguments, are of no value’. 

“Now Tiflisi—and many of his contemporaries follow 
him—keeps to the reckoning of the Calendar; only, he 
thinks that the end of the minutes of every month was, 
at the same time, the day of the order [of the new month ?]?. 


? This passage seems to be directed against the assertion that the Bible 
reckons also according to the solar months. Jehuda ha-Parsi is here 
perhaps alluded to, who taught that we had to reckon by solar months, as 
mentioned by Ibn Ezra (Introduction to the Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch ; Comm. to Gen. viii. 3; Exod. xii. 1; Lev. xxv. 9; Sefer ha-Ibbur, 
8a; Iggeret ha-Shabbath, in Kerem Chemed, IV, 163). Ibn Ezra does not, 
however, quote the proof from Hag. i. 15 and ii. 1. It is remarkable that 
the older Karaites inform us, that among the Sadducees every month 
had thirty days, and that they, consequently, had solar months, thus, 
e. g. al-Qirqisini, Kitab al-’anwir, I, 7 (ed. Harkavy, p. 304 ; and, probably, 
thence Hadassi, Alphab. 97, letter n), Jefeth to Lev. xxiii. 5: omy ‘2m 
PR AH NP Nd TONw OAT Nay Nd OTN (FprIZdR PR). I hope shortly 
to return to this subject. 

? The name of this sectarian was Misa al-Zafrani, or Abd ‘Imran at- 
Tiflisi. He was from Bagdad, and emigrated to Tiflis. Vid. about him, 
Qirgisini, ed. Harkavy, pp. 285, 315 (Hadassi, Alphab. 98, letter x, has, 
incorrectly, j12»2X). His theory, according to which the day of the con- 
junction belongs alone to the new month, and which is refuted here, 
is briefly mentioned by QirgisAni: 5x 4320 WwoX OND 75 JR? TRI * 
APIWENDdN MD ypN x ove; and more fully by Jefeth to Gen. i. 14. He 
first makes some remarks which are of general interest : JX) *TONDR 173) 2X 
Prephe FmbR Tox axon ame pry po dndsn Nd NMND MW MI %y NpdNSx 
DO WPI YNONIN °K] YNOAINdR Oy TANCTT Syd pO OAD poop %y WoPIX INOMI 
INDI YTD PINIWN IND DN TANTEN) (OVENON JNWOY 128 IM [ANININ OY DOWN 
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This is easily refuted. For [he bases his assertion] upon 
arguments, and not upon tradition. To the question 
‘Whence has he got this opinion?’ he and his adhe- 
rents can only answer that they compared [the month] 
with a boy born only a minute before the end of the day. 
That day counts for a whole day, and his circumcision 
takes place [1 b] on the corresponding [eighth] day. In the 
same way, if a woman at the time of her menstruation, 
sees [symptoms] at the end of the day, that day counts for 
a whole day; the same rule applies to other cases of unclean- 
liness. But his opponents can reply: Before you conclude 
such analogies, tell us first, what proof you have in regard to 
the time of the end [of the month], and what do you know 
about the duration of the month, which is 29} days and 
a certain number of parts [of an hour]'? No artifice 
remains him wherewith to defend himself, except one of 


PAV YAN TVD PINAR FOND PID 42 TD FPNA PPNPOR MOND TNO YY vIn 
JRD RAN Moy oR cond: oF AM pr o> APrdN WIR INTER NON) TIM 
ope PI GR PO dS ed Hee (x. iT NN) NIM NAT NNT °D TM ODP of oO 
PR VwK cm %y So. In reference to Tiflisi, he continues : y203 }mp°** 
JR Orde POD roe PRD yx am [PID] Ro PRD Np Norns PN 7 
yIz22 Tar) Game oy op axcr woyR PO TSN) NN 7 YO TN AIM AaNoN 
Tory pe RM wart DV) AD. ANNTR dpa poyN NO WA AIT NOD wa penn oO» 
‘Sox Sede FI poxpoe arin oy wo 22 Ap IND Ad NN Awd) WT The 
WOM jd WON da wby’ Ov} Ix dap po AN Ww OMY NOI Ww ONT 5D NWN 
YN owe Aad po mopar Arpzids OY ACD AP) NDI ADIT NDE NIN N77 NID 
Dd podwabe next po axcr ad pondy pe NAT op moeR Shoe waa oe on 
NAPID TINCT PI RX Sa WP AMI y2 NN ANON po ime V2 7. Qirqgisani and 
Jefeth inform us that, in their time, followers of this sectarian still 
existed. Thus the former says of him: yp magn) (O%ENI (RX) N72 ONPRE 
xv fpe2dx 797 x8 OM Ayxnoi mami; and the latter, besides the passage 
mentioned, also to Ley. xxiii. 5: °M anRiD AHA ya NIT RON DOD 
Fproea poepoe ami voopnbe amin) puxndx ani. The author of the pin 
D217) owwpr (Pinsker, p. 100) also says that, at his time, only four 
sects were still extant, of the fourteen which existed previously : namely, 
Rabbanites, Karaites, Tiflisites, and Meswites (i.e. followers of Meswi 
al-Okbari). Cf. Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXIV, 163. 

' It is known that the month in the Jewish Calendar has 29} days 
and 123, of an hour, or, as the formula is, 8A 35D. 
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the following three. Either he appeals to the Bible, but 
there he finds nothing on the subject'; or he appeals to 
observation [of the moon] and the consideration [of that 
which was observed], as the astronomers do. But this 
calculation [of his] has nothing in common with the 
astronomers, for it is in harmony, neither with the mean 
nor with the corrected circuit of the moon; he must there- 
fore leave astronomy alone. Only a third alternative 
remains him, namely, when he says: ‘Thus it was delivered 
to the Israelites by the Messenger [Moses]. Should he 
resort to this argument, the answer would be this. The 
bearers of the tradition maintain on the contrary that the 
Messenger commanded that we should take care to ter- 
minate the whole year at the commencement of Tishri, 
in order that we utilize here these conditions for the purpose 
of analogy (?). He has, therefore, made it clear to us, that 
we need not be concerned about anything [else], in reference 
to the months which either precede or follow [Tishri]. If 
you are a Jew, and adhere to these bearers of the tradition, 
[know] that such is their opinion; but if you have others 
who transmit a different transmission, quote them to us in 
order that we may respect them. This he cannot do. But 
if he can adduce no proof for his assertion, it falls to the 
ground, and we have enough of his analogies and we need 
not refute him any further. 

“ We have in our midst yet another class of people, who 
regulate their festivals according to the [first appearance of 
the] new moon, and believe nevertheless that they proceed 
after the methods of the Rabbanites. [They say] that the 
first teachers among the Rabbanites proceeded in the same 
way, that they convened an assembly of the people, and 
caused witnesses to come, whem they cross-examined. If 
they approved of the evidence, they sanctified [the new 
month], and proclaimed: ‘Sanctified!’ In the same way 


* We know from Jefeth that Tiflisi quotes Ps, Ixxxi. 4 for his 
theory. 
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they kindled, when they were certain of the first appearance 
of the moon .. .! 

“... [2a] but if he belongs neither to this, nor to the 
other class, but keeps [only] to the Bible, in that case the 
[present] exposition applies to him more than to all others. 
For we have in the Bible many similar phrases; for 
instance, the word of the prophet [David]: ‘If I ascend 
to heaven, thou art there, &e. (Ps. exxxix. 8), but it is 
impossible for anybody to ascend to the heaven; similarly, 
the word of God: ‘Though they dig into grave,’ &c. (Am. ix. 2), 
but it is impossible to hide in the damp ; also, the word of 
God to Esau: ‘Though thou mount on high as an eagle 
and fix thy nest among the stars,’ &c. (Obad. 4); also the 
word to Jechoniah: ‘Though Coniahu the son of Jehoiakim 
were the signet upon my right hand’ (Jer. xxii. 24) ; also, 
‘Were Moses and Samuel to place themselves before me’ 
(ib. xv. 1), but they could place themselves before God only 
by his permission. In the same way the leprosy of build- 
ings and clothes is described, although it does not occur at all. 
All such phrases must be taken as hyperbolical expressions, 
and thus must the dicta of the sages of blessed memory in 
the Mishna be understood*, Namely, the latter wanted 
only to give [theoretical] decisions in case people would 
wish [to know them]. In proof I also adduce here the 
opinions of the logicians and dialecticians, in order to show 
that there are many who express themselves in an hyper- 
bolical manner on things which have no existence in reality. 
Thus is the man, who slandered our sages, refuted, and his 
opinions rejected. 


1 The passages in Rosh Hashana, II, are alluded to. Thus, this class, 
which kept to the Tradition, believed nevertheless, that the first appear- 
ance of the new moon ought still to be observed, and that the months 
and festivals ought to be fixed accordingly. They also rejected the 
constantly fixed Calendar. Nothing else is known of that class, but 
vid. infra, p. 273, note 1. 

2 On the expressions used here to denote ‘ hyperbolical,” »xan and 
“mon, which are not found in the Arabic dictionaries, I hope to treat 
shortly in another place. 
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“ The same sect also often puts the question, why it should 
be impossible for Nissan to fall on a Monday, or a Wed- 
nesday, or a Friday? We should like, in the first place, to 
adduce [in reply to that question] something from tradition, 
which thou [O reader !] wilt find correct, if thou wilt bring 
into thy recollection. God has made manifest his will in 
reference to the Marcheshvan and Kislev and [consequently] 
the whole year by this, that he made the number of days 
of the week an uneven number, and fixed for every [week?] 
that which we mentioned already. Through this the months 
. . . reciprocally, and they follow each other, as they 
should (?)1._ Namely, once something was fixed in regard 
to these two months by the fixed norm [of the Calendar(?)], 
there is no possibility either to add to or to detract anything 
from the other months, for by it the other ten are already 
fixed. If this be so, it is also correct to assume that Nissan 
or Tishri .. .? Now it has been computed, that Nissan 
is never to fall on an even number but on an uneven 
number of days, namely, on the first, the third, the fifth, 
and the seventh [day of the week]. As little as it is 
possible to divide 50 by 7 in even portions, or 25 by 4, this 
being against the rules of arithmetic, as impossible it is for- 
the computation [of the Calendar] to bring it about that 
Nissan fall on an even number of the days of the week. 

“JT will also adduce something from the Bible, and point 
first the following premises which are in accordance with 


1 This sentence is not quite intelligible, and the word won makes 
no sense. Prof. Steinschneider thinks that some form of the verb ‘np 
is concealed here. At all events, the author means to say, that by means 
of the fixing on every occasion of Marcheshvan and Kisley—the only 
months that have no uniform number of days—the other ten months 
follow each other in turns, and by a fixed law, alternately defective (07) 
and plene (x). 

* The word jwrry makes no sense either. We must perhaps read jwnv, 
‘Nissan or Tishri are extended,” i.e. somebody thought that these two 
months, and not Marcheshvan and Kislev, could alter their number of 
days. But the word xm in the sense of ‘‘stretching” is in Arabic 
used in a different sense. Or is, perhaps, the Hebrew word mv concealed 
in jrny, and the text not quite correct. 
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the Law, viz. whenever God reveals one commandment 
before another, the second can never annul the first; the 
second can apply only to cases which are not included in 
the first. Thus, for instance, circumcision was [revealed] 
before the Sabbath, and God commanded us to perform the 
circumcision on any day. When, afterwards, the command- 
ment was given to observe the Sabbath, it cannot be 
applied to circumcision so as to annul it. In the same 
way, burnt-offerings were commanded to be brought on the 
Sabbath, therefore the offerings were brought on every day 
and the Sabbath did not interfere with them. In the same 
way, the Paschal offering was ordained before the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, therefore it could be brought also on 
the Sabbath. But such commandments as were revealed 
after the commandment of the Sabbath may not be fulfilled 
on the Sabbath. We therefore say, since we see that God 
(he is mighty and strong!) gave us commandments for the 
festivals, which must necessarily be observed on them, he 
fixed them for those days only for this reason, that he knew, 
that they should not fall on a Sabbath ; for, in that case, we 
should be unable to fulfil them, as having been ordained after 
the Sabbath. From this we can infer that the reckoning 
of the Calendar, revealed to us by his Messenger . . .” 

The reasons that induce me to attribute this fragment 
to Saadiah are as follows :— 

1. The tenor of the whole fragment points to a defence 
of the Celendar and its authority. We know that Saadiah 
al] along maintained, in opposition to the Karaites, that the 
Jewish Calendar, with all its laws and regulations, was of 
remote antiquity, a point on which he was not only contra- 
dicted by the Karaites, but also by the Rabbanites (Hai 
Gaon, Isaac b. Barueh, Abraham Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, &e.)}. 
His opinion was only followed by Chananel b. Chushiel ’, 

! Vid. Responses of the Geonim, ed. Lyck, No.1; Abraham b. Chija’s 750 
yirn, 59, 94; Ibn Ezra on Lev. xxiii.3; Maimuni, n’np morn, V, 3; 


Israeli, Jesod Olam, IV, 6. 
* Migdal Chananel, p. 32. 
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Meshullam b. Kalonymos', and Obadiah b. David?. But 
not one of these latter can have been the author of our 
fragment, even only for the reason that they wrote nothing 
but Hebrew. 

2. Saadiah, in consequence of this theory of his, was also 
compelled to maintain, that all the Postponements (nvm) 
were also of the same ancient origin, and that, therefore, 
the Passover, for instance, never could have fallen on 
Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, in accordance with the 
well-known rule nop {73 8>. And on this point also he was 
contradicted, not only by all Karaites, but also by many 
Rabbanites. When it was objected, that many passages in 
the Talmud showed nevertheless, that the Passover fell on 
one of these days, e.g. the Mishna Sabbath, xv, 3; Pesachim, 
viii, 10; Chagiga, ii, 4; Menachot, xi, 7, &c., Saadiah answered, 
that, in these passages, the question was discussed only theo- 
retically, namely, what was to be done, suppose the Passover 
fell on one of these days. For, Saadiah said, it is nowhere 
written that Passover actually fell on one of those days. 
But here also his opponents could show him the passage : 
nav nyad nay Sw spay 5m mmx oye (Tosefta, Sukka, III, 
Babli, 43 b)*. Of all Karaites, it was Salmon b. Jerucham, 
who had collected the greatest number of arguments against 
Saadiah, having devoted chaps. 4-6 of his controversial 
writing to this subject *. He uses several passages to show 
that Saadiah had not only gone against the Karaites, but also 
against his own authorities, and there says of him (chap. 5): 
2M NT | MIND yD AMI + yMIII III ANI + AIAN D773 yy” 
py oxew iat Sam + oan ye mn yen” + + + ynmpey adp 
py Say ny vty ond mm dn*. I add some character- 
istic Talmudic passages quoted by him: 5n ain ° wdiny’” 


1 Vid. x’n>, Commandments, No. 47. 

2? Comm. to nap mn, VIL. $ Vid. particularly Abr. b. Chija, 1. c. 

' Cf. JewisH QUARTERLY Review, VIII, 685. 5 Cf. Pinsker, p. 16. 

® From chap. 5 I used the Leyden MS. (Cod. Warner, 41) and Pinsker’s 
copy (in the Vienna Beth Hamidrash), on the margin of which various 
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mempp ad says mpbnno mbna + aera nawa p> oy mynd 
*myy2 mava asaya Sexo ompsn ov Sy wyen naw ay nvad bn 
ede a nar” nweaeny mp ny ap on ine poo daam 
ww and opm adap S25 prea adnna maw any Spa om|as ov °D 
smbannad ost 

xdys peasn ova pampy nay 25m xd + on dip wap 9 nD” 
2 9” * pon wen od sim oana nawa paap mes ov Sy 
ON DM * TTP OMIT DY MIY IyI sD ¢ AW AP ODS nNT + NPD 
+++ ping xb np ov ie xd 

mew ree pam myyyn + phy sy Arona pra2 ins! pny’ 
awy ayawa oan + pods nawa nyad wwy ayay dn + pdin oa rey 
nawa by wy mew ox * pm O37 yorn any 3p” * poean 
pn 2 WON ANN? DM we oy jo wy Avon Xda’ DMD 
new Sn aes asp noywn Sy sp nina Joo” +++ pynmy nop 193 Nd 
3woo man on ‘naa Sm ox wsyinsy ane nawa jo nawa nvad wy 
+e mo xd ote Se cata ar by wwe ¢ ann ova pa oN 
We see, therefore, that to Saadiah all these passages of 
the Talmud have only an hypothetical meaning (as we 
know already from Isaac b. Baruch), and that they must 


be taken in the same way as Obad. 4. Now, we find at the 
beginning of the second leaf of our fragment that the author, 
to prove an hyperbolical interpretation of Talmudic passages, 
quotes, inter alia, also Obad. 4, and we may assume from 
the whole, that such passages from the Talmud are here 
alluded to, as were quoted by Salmon b. Jerucham, and 
Isaac b. Baruch. 


3. At the end of the first leaf we read, that the class of 
persons who still fixed their months by the first appearance 
of the moon maintained that they stood, notwithstanding, 
on Rabbinical ground, their first teachers having proceeded 
in the same way, &c. It would appear from this, as if the 
author of the fragment doubted these facts, as mentioned in 


readings from other MSS. are also recorded. I consider it unnecessary 
for our present purpose to give here all those variations, 
? From chap. 6. 
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the Mishnah! But we know that Saadiah asserted, that 
the new moons had always been fixed by calculation, and 
that they commenced summoning witnesses, &c., only after 
Zadok and Boethos and others had maintained that the 
Torah enjoined to fix the new moons by observation; and 
that they did so for the purpose of showing that calculation 
and observation coincided'. The above cited passage becomes 
only thus intelligible. 

4. We read further in the fragment that a divine precept 
cannot be annulled by another and subsequent one, and that 
circumcision must take place, and the two daily burnt-offer- 
ings be brought on the Sabbath, because these commandments 
were anterior to that of the Sabbath. We find the same 
idea in Saadiah’s philosophical work. The Gaon speaks 
there of the impossibility of abrogating the Law (y7wx 409) 
and says, that there is much which apparently admits of 
abrogation, but that it is not really the case. Thus are the 
offerings and the circumcision on the Sabbath no abrogation, 
because they were commanded before the Sabbath: 45x 
Sora od xox stn mp Spyds wdnn sya naods sp peampbsx anpn 
nbp naps Sap maxa yeanpbs: Aye xd Fords yar th xp tn 5a 
Sepyxds wp mbm xdp2 754 pop nabs Aye mdm pe ri 
?xmbap pospnnads: Aoxnddey panphs: xy. 

5. Our fragment further shows that such work as was 
prohibited the Sabbath, may under no circumstance be 
done on the Sabbath. If, then, God commanded several 
things to be done on the festivals that were prohibited to 
be done on the Sabbath, he must have intended that these 
festivals should not fall on the Sabbath. Here, unfor- 


' Vid. my Miscellanies on Saadiah, IT (l.¢., 209). May not the asser- 
tion that the new moon should be observed, in spite of the tradition, 
be connected with the action taken by Ben Meir, who, at the time of 
Saadiah, wanted to re-establish the authority of Palestine in regard 
to the fixing of the festivals? (vid. JewisH QUARTERLY Review, IX, 36-38). 
In that case, another proof could be found for Saadiah’s authorship of 
our fragment. 

2 Kitab al-’amandat, ed. Landauer, 136 (ed. Slucki, 70). 
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tunately, the fragment stops ; the author alluded probably 
to some such case as the bringing of offerings of rejoicing 
on the Feast of Weeks. And this case is really adduced 
by Isaac b. Baruch, in the name of Saadiah, as an argu- 
ment for his theory, vid. Wayn 75D, p. 60: Sy ov WAN WN I++ 
Papo (Ss) nawa mw xby NY IHD Wy’ °° ww OVI NY NDS 
93 Dw!wID A an. oODdy nap nvys ayn n’apm nawsa Dody 
41 ory nad mw. 

The parallel passages quoted here, which may perhaps 
be added to in course of time, raise the assumption of 
Saadiah’s authorship to a degree of probability, approaching 
certainty. The question then arises, to which of his works 
does it belong? If my above-mentioned conjecture be 
correct, that Isaac b. Baruch’s writing was based on Saadiah’s 
mayb axn2, it would be obvious to suggest that work, for 
such questions as solar and lunar months are also treated 
there; further, several theories of the Calendar, such as 
those of "Abd ‘Imran at-Tiflisi, and others, are dealt with. 
But it is also possible that it was part of an anti-Karaite 
book of Saadiah’s, and, in that case, the mands axn> would 
suggest itself, in which the question of the age of the 
Calendar and its rules are dwelt on at length. We submit 
our conjecture for the approval of experts ; if they consider 
it to be correct, it would be an important gain for the 
history of Jewish literature. 


We have seen that Saadiah was the fir-t great teacher 
of Judaism, who opposed the Karaites by special writings, 
but he was also the last. Of the Geonim that came 
after him, it was only Samuel b. Chofni who casually 
combats the Karaites, but he has written no special work 
on the subject '. Nothing anti-Karaite is, as far as I know, 
found in the works of the last two celebrated Geonim, 
Sherira and Hai*. Nor was any one found among the 

' Vid. Harkavy, Stud. u. Mittheil., III, 6, 7; 44-47. 

? The responsum, nrvwn ww, No. 34, is not of Hai, as Weiss (l.¢., IV, 189) 
assumes, for Chananel is quoted there. 
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y great teachers of the East who defended the “dead lion” 
4 against the attacks and slights of the Karaites. A pupil of 
dl Saadiah who had undertaken the task, Jacob b. Samuel, 
f would almost have been forgotten, if the Karaites who 
. controverted him had not preserved his name. The contro- 
) versy did not cease on account of a peace concluded by the 
, parties, but from exhaustion. It is true, a small anti- 


Karaite pamphlet appeared at the beginning of the twelfth 
century in the East, probably in Egypt, but it does not 
touch at all upon points of the Law on which the 
Rabbanites and Karaites differ; in fact, it is no more than 
a literary curiosity’. In Europe, the controversy with 
the Karaites never assumed important dimensions, A great 
teacher of the West, Meshullam b. Kalonymos, combats 
the views of the Karaites towards the end of the tenth, 
or the beginning of the eleventh century, but we do not 
know the motives that called forth the controversy, nor 
does it seem that he has written a separate book against 
them*. The scholars in Spain were contented, either with 
a defence of the Tradition only, without taking the offensive 
(Jehuda Hallevi), or they corroborated their truth from 
the never ceasing source of Tradition, and by the distin- 
guished achievements of its adherents (Abraham ben David), 
or they appealed to the secular power (Jehuda Ibn Ezra). 
But the Karaites themselves also seem to have lost vitality 
and productiveness, by the absence of a strenuous contro- 
versy against them. Not regarding a few sporadic followers, 
the independent creative power of the Karaites ceases with 
Jeshua b. Jehuda (Abulfarag Furgin ibn ‘Asad), who wrote 
some twenty years after Samuel b. Chofni. For the im- 


? Vid. Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, VIII, 700, 701, where I communicated 
the epigraph and some lines from this little pamphlet. I hope shortly to 
4 give more of it. 

2 On Meshullam’s polemic against the Karaites cf. Rapoport, Biography 
of Nathan b. Jechiel, note 36; Miiller, Responsen des R. Meschullam, p. 8; 
Epstein, Revue des Etudes Juives, XX VII, 84, 85. The latter says that a leaf 
of the MS. of the Vatican, No. 32, contains the words: ywaw MNWwWN YR 
71INI IW OWN N23) p22), but, unfortunately, the leaf is illegible. 
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portance of his pupil, Tobia b. Mose, lies really in his trans- 
lations, from which he is called “ha-ma‘atiq.” The brilliant 
period of Karaite literature ends with Jehuda Hadassi, 
but he was after all only a compiler, although his work, 
Eshkol Hakkofer, is invaluable to us, because it contains 
the results of the Karaite learning before him. The Karaite 
authors from the twelfth century, except, perhaps, the two 
Aarons, produced hardly anything new, especially in the field 
of the knowledge of the Law. They all depend on their 
predecessors, and “enrich themselves by their writings 1.” 
They all, even to their last teacher, Abraham Firkowitsch, 
draw inspiration from the repetition of the most virulent 
attacks against the Rabbanites in general, and the Fajjfimite, 
“that man there” (595s sin)? in particular. But a litera- 
ture cannot live on chewing the cud of older opinions and 
on controversy, and nothing more, especially when these are 
not even fertilized by any new thoughts. Thus it is that 
the Karaite literature vanished silently. A new Saadiah 
would be required to rouse it to fresh life, but our age 
is not such as to produce one, nor has Judaism any interest 
in calling forth new animosities. 
SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


! Hadassi says, in reference to what he borrowed from previous authors 
(Alphab, 64, letter 7): wnwrm orm ere’. Cf. Monatsschrift, XL, 126. 

? Thus most of the Karaites who wrote in Arabic designate him. 
It must, however, be observed, that his Rabbanite opponent, Mebasser 
Hallevi, designates him in the same way. Vid. Zapiski, 1. c., p. 208. 
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AN APOCRYPHAL WORK ASCRIBED TO 
| PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA. 


In the year 1893 Mr. Montague Rhodes James published, 
among other Apocrypha Anecdota, four Latin fragments 
from a manuscript in the Phillipps’ Library at Cheltenham 
(cod. 391, saec. xi). The titles of the fragments are as 
follows :— 

1. Oratio Moysi in die obitus sui. 

2. Visio Zenez patris Gothoniel. 

3. Threnus Seilae Jepthitidis in monte Stelac. 

4. Citharismus regis David contra demonium Saulis. 


Mr. James made a laudable effort to ascertain the origin 
of these fragments. Concerning the first, he put forth the 
untenable conjecture that it might come from the lost con- 
clusion of the Asswmptio Mosis. He was right, however, in 
conjecturing that the three other fragments stand in the 
closest relations with one another, and spring from one and 
the same source. He regarded them as mere supplements 
to the historical books of the Old Testament, of the same 
nature as the additions made by the Septuagint to Job ii. 9, 
and to the Book of Esther. Mr. James did not doubt that 
the fragments which he published, and the names Zenez 
and Seila, were new and compietely unknown. And in all 
the reviews and writings in which reference is made to the 
texts published by Mr. James, it is admitted that these 
Apocryphal fragments were previously unknown’. Yet 

? Texts and Studies, vol. II, No. 3, pp. 164-185. 


? E, Preuschen, Theolog. Litleratur-Zeitung, 1893, col. 546 sq.; Th. Zahn, 
Theolog. Litteratur-Blatt, 1893, cel. 491 ; A. Hilgenfeld, Berliner Philol. Wochen- 
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they had long been printed. Cardinal Pitra had actually 
edited the third fragment, the Threnus Seilae, a few years 
previously (1884)1, and had expressly intimated that he did 
not put it forth as anything new. For the book which 
contains not only the Threnus Seilae, but also all the other 
texts published by Mr. James, had been printed as early 
as the sixteenth century, though its existence had been 
forgotten. And since Cardinal Pitra’s remarks have passed 
unnoticed, it is necessary to revive for a second time the 
memory of this, in many respects, interesting book. 

In the year 1527, there appeared at Basle a book with 
the following title :— 


“ Philonis Judaei Alexandrini libri Antiquitatum. Quaes- 
tionum et Solutionum in Genesin. De Essaeis. De No- 
minibus Hebraicis. De Mundo. Basileae per Adamum 
Petrum Mense Augusto, Anno M.D.XXVII.” 


This Latin edition of tracts ascribed to Philo escaped the 
notice of Thomas Mangey, the learned and meritorious 
editor of Philo’s works; and this fact explains why it is 
that the writing, concerning which I am about to speak, 
has attracted scarcely any attention to the present day. 
The fate of the Antiquitatum biblicaruwm liber was the 
same as that of the second work, printed in the Basle 
volume, namely, CII Quaestiones et Solutiones in Genesin. 
The latter work, a fragment of Philo’s great allegorical 
work, is of special value, because, as is well known, the 
Greek original is lost. It was, however, unknown to 
Mangey, and was forgotten until J. B. Aucher, the dis- 
coverer and editor of the Armenian translation of the 
Quaestiones, again drew attention to it”. 

The third work is wrongly entitled De Essaeis. It is 


schrift, 1894, col. 874 sq. ; A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
II, 1565. E. Preuschen and A. Hilgenfeld are opposed to the view that 
the first fragment belongs to the Assumptio Mosis. 

' Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi parata, II, p. 321. 

? Aucher, Philonis Judaei Paralipomena Armena, p. 362. Compare also 
Pitra, Analecta Sacra, II, p. 298. 
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really a fragment of a Latin translation of Philo De vita 
contemplativa. That translation has been republished by 
Pitra',and recently by Mr. F. C. Conybeare in his excellent 
Oxford edition of the tract? It is full time that the Liber 
antiquitatum biblicarum should again be rescued from its 
obscurity, and that its contents and literary character 
should be made clear®. 

The title given to the work in the Basle edition is Philonis 
Judaei Antiquitatum Biblicarum liber, incerto interprete*. 
But of what we understand by biblical antiquities, nothing 
at all is to be found in the book. In fact its contents are 
a peculiar version of biblical history from Adam to the 
death of Saul. The narrative follows closely that of the 
Old Testament, but passes rapidly over many incidents, 
and omits many sections, while, on the other hand, it 
elaborates certain portions, and furnishes many quite novel 
additions to the narrative of the Bible. The author shows 
a great love for altering and enlarging the speeches given 


1 Analecta Sacra, II, 323-331. 

? Philo about the Contemplative Life, Oxford, 1895, pp. 146-153. 

° In the works in which one would naturally seek information con- 
cerning the Liber antiquitatum biblicarum it is nowhere mentioned. So far 
as I know, the only reference to it by a modern writer is made by 
E. Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, II, 866. 
Schiirer, however, says nothing of the book, and only refers to Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. Gr. IV, 743, and to the passage from Cardinal Pitra which 
has been quoted above. Fabricius also refers to the book very briefly. 
All that he says is: ‘Liber de biblicis antiquitatibus, ab Adamo ad 
Saulis regis mortem, latine tantum exstat et Philoni suppositus esse 
videtur.” 

* Tadd a few words concerning the MSS. Johannes Sichard, the editor 
of the Basle edition, observes in his preface that he has used for the 
Antiquitates Biblicae, for the Quaestiones, and for the fragment de Essaeis two 
MSS., namely, an old MS. belonging to the famous monastery of Lorsch 
(coenobium Laurissense), and a MS. belonging to Fulda. The second 
of the two has disappeared, but the Lorsch MS. appears to be still in 
existence, and is probably identical with the MS. at Cheltenham 
(Phillipps MSS. 461). There are also MSS. of the Antiquitates Biblicae in the 
Vatican Library (Vaticanus Latinus 488, fifteenth century) and in the 
Vienna Library (Vindob. Lat. 446). The Vatican copy bears the title, 
“Historia Philonis ab initio mundi usque ad David regem.” 
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in the Bibje, and even for composing new speeches. I shall 
first give a sketch of the contents of the book, and shall 
quote certain passages in full, in order that the reader may 
be in a position to gain a clear idea of the author's style and 
method of narration. 

The book begins with an account of the generations from 
Adam to Noah, following Gen. v. 3-32. There are given 
not only the names which are mentioned in the Bible, 
and the number of years that each parent lived before 
and after the birth of his firstborn, but also the number 
and the names of the other sons and daughters, whereas 
the Bible always confines itself to saying in general terms, 
“and he begat sons and daughters.” Thus, for example, 
at the beginning of the book it is said of Adam :— 

Initio mundi Adam genuit tres filios et unam filiam, Cain, Noaba, 
Abel, et Seth. et vixit Adam, postquam genuit Seth, annos bcc. et 
genuit filios duodecim et filias octo: et haec sunt nomina virorum, 
Aeliseel, Suris, Aelamiel, Brabal, Naat, Harama, Zasam, Maathal, 
et Anath; et hae filiae eius, Phua, Iectas, Arebica, Siphatecia, 
Sabaasin. 

“In the beginning of the world Adam begat three sons and one 
daughter, Cain, Noaba, Abel, and Seth. And Adam lived seven 
hundred years after he begat Seth. And he begat twelve sons and 
eight daughters: and the names of the sons were Aeliseel, Suris, 
Aelamiel, Brabal, Naat, Harama, Zasam, Maathal, and Anath, and 
the names of the daughters were Phua, Iectas, Arebica, Siphatecia, 


and Sabaasin.” 


(The names are incomplete.) A large number of the names 
are evidently incorrect, and indeed the text of the Basle 
edition is very corrupt; with the help of the MSS., how- 
ever, it will perhaps be possible to emend it. The figures 
given for the ages are also in part corrupt. When these 
figures are compared with those of the Massoretic text and 
of the Septuagint, they appear to agree with the latter 
rather than with the former. It appears advisable therefore 
to alter those figures which agree with neither text so as to 
bring them in harmony with the Septuagint. The relation 
between the Massoretic Text (M. T.), the Septuagint, and 




















then be as follows :— 


M.T. LXX. Ps.-PHILO. 
Adam lived before the birth of Seth | 130 230 (230) 
ae eee oe 800 700 700 
Seth ,, before ,, ,,  ,,Emos| 105 205 205" 
re sae SERNA ast get baa hs 807 797 707 
Enos__,,_ before ,, »  Cainan go 190 190? 
a si, GEURE as. 9s 815 715 715 
Cainan ,, before ,, Mahalaleel 70 170 170° 
a 5 SERRE Gy + 840 740 740° 
Mahalaleel before ,, ,,  Jared| 65 165 165 
' de) VERE Nays Sa ae 830 730 730 
Jared ,, before ,, ,, Enoch| 162 162 162° 
” ” after ” ” ” ” 800 800 800 
Enoch ,, before ,, Methusalah 65 165 165 
<s sp RROD? Ge se 300 200 200 
Methusalah before,, ,, Lamech{| 187 187 187 
a ae - 782 782 782 
Lamech ,, before ,, “3 Noah | 182 188 182° 
eS a 595 565 585° 
Noah _ ,, _ before the flood 600 600 600 
1656 2262 2256 
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our author, whom we shall describe as Pseudo-Philo, will 





















From the chronological data contained in the Massoretic 
text, it would appear that the date of the Flood was 
A.M. 1656, according to the Septuagint it would be A.M. 
2262, while according to Pseudo-Philo, if my emendation 
of the corrupt figures is correct, it would be A.M. 2256*. 
This date, however, is directly at variance with a later 


1 Basle edition, 105 years. ? [bid., 180 years. 

5 Ibid., 520 years, pxx being a misprint for cuxx. 

* Ibid., 730. > Basle edition, 172. 

6 Josephus also (Antiquities, I, 3, 4) gives 182 years, according to the 
MSS. SPL. In other respects Josephus agrees with the figures of the 
Septuagint. 

’ This figure should be changed to 595 with the Massoretic text, rather 
than to 565 with the Septuagint. 

* This figure can also be deduced from the data supplied by Josephus 
(MSS. SPL). But the actual date given by Josephus is the year 2656. 
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statement of the author, who, in speaking of the Flood, 
says :— 

Erat autem tunc annus millesimus sexcentesimus quinquagesimus 
et secundus, ex quo fecerat deus coelum et terram, in die qua 
corrupta est terra. 


If we change secuwndus to sextus, the date agrees with 
that of the Massoretic text. The variation can be most 
simply explained on the assumption that the author him- 
self gave the date in agreement with the Massoretic text, 
whereas subsequently the single figures were altered in 
accordance with the Septuagint or with an authority that 
followed the Septuagint. It is well known that in this 
way errors have arisen in the text of Josephus. 

After the genealogy of the children of Seth there follows 
that of the descendants of Cain according to Gen. iv. 16-24. 
Our author supplements the biblical account of Cain as 
follows :— 


Cain autem habitavit in terra tremens, secundum quod consti- 
tuit ei deus, postquam interfecit Abel fratrem suum. Et nomen 
muleris eius Themech: et cognovit Cain Themech mulierem suam et 
concepit et peperit Enoc. Cain autem erat annorum quindecim, 
quando fecit haec: et ex eo coepit aedificare civitates, quousque 
conderet civitates septem. Et haec sunt nomina civitatum :—nomen 
primae civitatis secundum nomen filii sui Enoc, nomen autem secun- 
dae civitatis Mauli, et tertiae Leed, et nomen quartae Tehe, et 
nomen quintae Iesen, nomen autem sextae Celet, et nomen septimae 
lebbat. Et vixit Cain, postquam genuit Enoc, annos Dccxv, et 
genuit tres filios et duas filias. Et haec sunt nomina filiorum eius, 
Olad, Lizaph, Fosal, et filiarum eius Citha et Maac. Et facti sunt 
omnes dies Cain anni DCCXXX, et mortuus est. 


“Cain lived on the earth in fear, according as God appointed to 
him when he killed his brother Abel. And the name of his wife was 
Themech. And Cain knew Themech, his wife; and she conceived, 
and bore Enoch. Now when this came to pass, Cain was fifteen years 
old, and from that time he began to build cities until he had built 
seven cities. And these are their names :—the name of his first city 
was that of his son Enoch, the name of the second city was Mauli, 
and of the third Leed, and the name of the fourth was Tehe, and the 
name of the fifth was lesen, the name of the sixth was Celet, and the 
name of the seventh was Iebbat. And Cain lived after he begat 
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Enoch seven hundred and fifteen years, and he begat three sons and 
two daughters. And these are the names of his sons, Olad, Lizaph, 
Fosal, and of his daughters Citha and Maac. And all the days of 
Cain were seven hundred and thirty years, and he died.” 


The author supplements the account of Lamech and of 
his wives and sons only in unessential details. Lamech’s 
address to his wives is reproduced as follows :— 

Audite vocem meam, mulieres Lamech, et intendite in observatione 
mea. Quia viros corrupi pro me et lactentes de mamillis abstraxi, ut 
filiis meis ostenderem iniqua operari et habitantibus terram, et nunc 
septies vindicabitur de Cain, de Lamech autem septuagies septies. 

“Hear my voice, O wives of Lamech, and give heed to my utter- 
ance: because I have destroyed men for my own profit, and have torn 
away sucklings from the breast, to show the works of iniquity to my 
sons and to those who dwell on the earth, therefore shall vengeance 
now be wreaked sevenfold on Cain, and on Lamech seventy times 
seven.” 

Then follows a short account of the corruption of men, 
of Noah’s Ark, and of the Flood (after Gen. vi. 1-3, 5-9, 
13-15, 18; vii. 2-3, 7, 10-12, 24; viii. 15-22). The speech 
of God after Noah’s offering is considerably amplified. 
Then follows the enumeration of the descendants of the 
sons of Noah, after Gen. x. In the genealogy of the 
sons of Japhet, Pseudo-Philo diverges from the biblical 
text, and enumerates among the sons of Japhet, in addition 
to those mentioned in the Bible, the sons of Gomer and 
Javan, and mentions the names of the sons of Gomer. He 
also supplies the descendants of all the other sons with 
names. Then he describes how they divided among them- 
selves the countries that fell to their lot. The names of 
| the countries are, however, for the most part unintelligible. 

The account of the sons of Japhet ends as follows :— 

Et tunc coeperunt operari terram et seminare super eam. Et cum 
sitiret terra, exclamaverunt habitantes eam ad dominum, et exaudivit 
eos, et ampliavit pluviam. Et factum est cum descenderet pluvia 
super terram, apparuit arcus in nube. Et viderunt habitantes terram 
memoriam testamenti et ceciderunt in faciem suam et immolaverunt 
offerentes holocaustomata domino. 

“Then they began to till the earth and to sow seed thereon. And 
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when the earth was thirsty, those that dwelt thereon called aloud to 
God, and he heard them, and the rain was abundant. And it came 
to pass that when the rain fell to the earth, there appeared a bow in 
the cloud, and the dwellers on the earth saw the memorial of the 
covenant and they fell on their faces, and brought burnt offerings 
and sacrificed them to God.” 

Similarly the genealogies of the sons of Ham and Shem 
are given. And the narrative of the Bible is amplified 
here and there. The author puts into the mouth of Reu 
(‘Payad of the Septuagint), a prophecy of the birth of 
Abraham :— 

Ragau autem accepit sibi mulierem Melcham, filiam Ruth, et 
genuit ei Seruch. Et cum factus fuisset dies partus eius, dixit: 
ex isto nascetur in quarta generatione qui ponat habitationem super 
excelsa et perfectus vocabitur et immaculatus et pater gentium erit, 
et non dissolvetur testamentum eius et semen eius in seculum multi- 
plicabitur. 

‘‘Ragau took to wife Melcha, the daughter of Ruth, and she bore 
him Seruch, and when the day of his birth had come, he said, ‘ From 
that child shall be born he who in the fourth generation shall set his 
dwelling over the highest, and shall be called perfect and spotless, 
and shall be the father of nations, and his covenant shall not be 
dissolved, and his seed shall be multiplied for ever.’ ” 

Pseudo-Philo gives the number and the names of the 
sons and daughters of Ragau, Seruch,.and Nahor, and also 
the number of years that they lived, though the figures 
differ from those given in the Bible (Gen. xi. 20-25). The 
section closes with the words :— 

Tune coeperunt hi qui habitabant' in terra inspicere in astra et 
inchoaverunt ex his imaginari et divinationes facere et filios et filias 
suas traiicere per ignem. Serui (vead Seruch) autem. et filii eius non 
ambulaverunt secundum eos. 

“Then the inhabitants of the earth began to:gaze at the stars and 
to foretell and divine therefrom, and to make their sons and daughters 
pass through the fire. But Serui (i.e. Seruch) and his sons did not 
walk in their ways.” 

Then follows the account of a great review of their 
subjects which was held by Nembroth (Nimrod), Iectam, and 
Phenech (sic), the chieftains of the sons of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, in the year 340 after the Flood, while Noah was 
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still living. Then the races which sprang from the three 
sons of Noah are again enumerated, and the numbers of 
fighting men of each race are given. Of the filit Gomer 
there were 5,800, of the filii Magog there were 6,200, and 
so on. The number of all men capable of bearing arms 
among the jilii Japhet amounted to 140,202, among the 
filii Ham 244,900, among the filii Shem 347,600. The 
complete number of all the descendants of Noah who were 
then in existence is given as 914,000. Noah lived ten 
years after this review, and died, as the author states in 
accordance with the Bible, at the age of 950 years, and 350 
years after the Flood. 

The account of the Tower of Babel is very much elabor- 
ated. Men determine, in order to win fame for them- 
selves, to build a tower reaching to Heaven. The author 
adds here :— 

Et dixerunt unusquisque ad proximum suum: accipiamus lapides 
et scribamus singuli quique nomina nostra in lapidibus et incendamus 
eos igne et erit quod perustum fuerit in luto et in latere. Et 
acceperunt singuli quique lapides suos, extra viros duodecim qui 
noluerunt accipere. 


“And each man said to his neighbour, ‘ Let us take pieces of clay, 
and let each man write his name on his piece, and let us burn the 
pieces with fire; and then it shall be that each name shall be burnt 
into the side of a brick.’ And each man took his piece of clay, 
except twelve men who refused.” 


The twelve men who refused to share in the undertaking 
are mentioned by name :—Abraham, Nahor, Lot, Ruge, 
Tenute, Zaba, Armodath, Jobab, Esar, Abimahel, Saba, 
Auphin. They are seized and brought before the princes 
for judgment. In reply to the question why they will not 
join in the work, they say :— 

Non mittimus vobiscum lapides nec coniungimur voluptati vestrae. 


Unum dominum novimus et ipsum adoramus. Et si nos mittatis in 
ignem cum lapidibus vestris, non consentiemus vobis. 


“We do not cast in our pieces of clay with yours, nor do we share 
your desire. One God we know and him we worship, and even if 
you cast us into the fire with your clay, we shall not join with you.” 
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In anger the leaders ordered that the recalcitrants should 
be burned, but on the advice of Jectam, the supreme leader, 
they are allowed a respite of seven days. Jectam’s object 
is to save the men, “because he was of their tribe and 
served God ” (quoniam de tribu eorum erat et deo serviebat). 
The twelve men are shut up in his palace, and then he 
orders fifty trustworthy men to bring the twelve to him 
secretly on the following night, and afterwards to lead them 
away to the mountains, giving them the necessaries of life, 
so that they may remain there in concealment. At night 
he informs the twelve of his intention, and eleven of them 
thankfully accept his offer. Abraham alone refuses to go 
with the others, because he trusts to God to help him. At 
the end of the seven days, when the judgment should be 
executed, the men are not found in their place of confine- 
ment, and Jectam explains that they have escaped and got 
away, but that he has sent a hundred men to pursue and 
seize them. Abraham alone is brought forward and cast 
into a fiery furnace. But God causes an earthquake ; the 
flame bursts with a roar from the furnace, and consumes 
all the bystanders. Abraham, however, comes unharmed 
from the furnace, and joins the eleven men who were con- 
cealed in the mountains. Nevertheless, the builders of the 
tower do not give up their design. Then God determines 
to confuse their speech, and to scatter them over the whole 
earth. But he decides to separate Abrabam from them, 
and to take him into another land :— 

Et ante omnes hos eligam puerum meum Abram et eiiciam eum de 
territorio eorum et adducam in terram quam respexit oculus meus ab 
initio, cum peccaverunt ante conspectum meum omnes inhabitantes 
terram ; et adduxi aquam diluvii et non exterminavi eam, sed conser- 
vavi illam; non enim dirupti sunt in illa fontes irae meae neque 
descendit in ea aqua consummationis meae. Ibi enim faciam inhabi- 
tare puerum meum Abram, et disponam testamentum meum cum eo, 
et semini eius benedicam, et dominabor ei deus in aeternum. 


“And before all these, I will choose my son Abraham, and I will 
send him forth from their territory and I will lead him into a land 
to which my eyes were turned at the beginning when all the inhabi- 
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tants of the earth sinned in my sight: and I brought down the waters 
of the Flood and yet I did not destroy that land, but saved it, for the 
fountains of my anger were not opened against it, nor did the water 
of complete destruction descend upon it. For there shall I cause my 
son Abraham to dwell, and I shall make my covenant with him and 
I shall bless his seed and I shall rule it as God for ever.” 

Then came the confusion of tongues and such a change of 
countenances that one did not understand the other and 
one no longer recognized the other. Thus they had to 
desist from the building of the tower, and dispersed over 
the whole earth. 

Our author passes very rapidly over the history of the 
patriarchs'. He mentions only the birth of Ishmael and 
Isaac, Esau and Jacob, and enumerates the descendants of 
Esau and the children of Jacob. Of the incidents in the 
life of Jacob there is mentioned only the rape of Dinah, 
and that is treated briefly. The author, however, seizes 
the opportunity to add that Job subsequently married 
Dinah, and that she bore him before his catastrophe seven 
sons and three daughters, and after his catastrophe 
seven more sons and three more daughters whose names 
are given. The history of Joseph is also recounted very 
briefly. It ends with the list of the sons of Jacob who 
accompanied him to Egypt (after Gen. xlvi. 8-27). The 
period of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt is given 
as 210 years. 

The history of the events leading up to the Exodus is 
again very much elaborated. After Pharaoh has ordered 
that the male children of the Israelites shall be cast into 
the river, the elders summon the people, and all lament 
bitterly the cruel decree. Amram alone is hopeful. In 
a lengthy speech he encourages the people, and reminds 
them of the covenant of God with Abraham. Miriam, the 


’ A few incidents are casually mentioned later, e.g. the story of Judah 
and Tamar in a speech of Amram, the story of Jacob’s wands (Gen. xxx. 
37 sq.) in the account of Aaron’s blossoming staff, the story of the 
covenant of the pieces (Gen. xv. 9 sq.) in a speech of Joshua, the sacrifice 
of Isaac in the hymn of Deborah. 
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daughter of Amram, and sister of Aaron, prophesies the 
birth of Moses. Then follows the account of the birth of 
Moses, of his exposure, and of his rescue by the daughter 
of Pharaoh, who gives him the name of Moyses, since his 
mother had called him Melchiel. After the visitation of 
the ten plagues, the Israelites depart from Egypt, and the 
Egyptians follow them, and come up with them on 
the shore of the Red Sea. The Israelites are confounded 
and believe that they are destined to destruction. Opinions 
are divided as to the course that should be pursued. The 
tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Issachar, and Zebulun wish to 
throw themselves into the sea, saying that it is better to 
die in the sea than to be smitten by their enemies. The 
tribes of Gad, Asher, Dan, and Naphtali wish to return 
with the Egyptians and to continue to serve them, pro- 
vided that their lives are spared. The tribes of Levi, 
Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin wish to fight the Egyptians, 
trusting to the help of God. Moses, however, prays to 
God, and the Israelites pass through the sea on dry land, 
while the Egyptians are drowned. 

Pseudo-Philo introduces his account of the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai by making God speak as follows :— 

Dabo lumen mundo et illuminabo inhabitabilia et disponam testa- 
mentum meum cum filiis hominum, et glorificabo populum meum 
super omnes gentes, in quem eiiciam excelsa. sempiterna, quae eius 
erunt in lumine, impiis vero in punitionem. 

“T will give light to the world, and I will make light the waste 
places, and I will set forth my covenant with the sons of men, and 
I will glorify my people above all nations. On my people I will 
bestow that which is exalted and everlasting and it shall be to my 
people for light, but to the wicked for punishment.” 


After the description of the preparations there follows 
a very vivid account of the natural phenomena that accom- 
pany the Revelation :— 


Et ecce montes ardebant igni et terra tremuit et colles conturbati 
sunt et montes volvebantur, et abyssi ebulliebant, et omne habitabile 
movebatur, et coeli plicabantur, et nubes hauriebant aquam, et 
flammae ignis exardescebant et tonitrua et fulgura frequentabant, 
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et venti et procellae strepebant, astra congregabantur, et angeli 
praecurrebant, quousque deus poneret legem testamenti sempiterni 
filiis Israel et daret praecepta aeterna quae non transient. 

| } “And lo the mountains burned with fire, and the earth trembled, 
and the hills were shaken, and the mountains swayed, and the 
| abysses seethed, and all the habitable earth was moved, and the 
heavens were bent, and the clouds cast forth water, and flames of fire 
burnt exceedingly, and there was much thunder and lightning, and 
winds and tempests roared, the stars gathered together, and angels 
leaped forth until God set before the children of Israel the Law 
) of his Everlasting Covenant, and gave them the eternal commands 
which shall not pass away.” 


—_ a 


Then follow the Ten Commandments, with unimportant 
variations and additions. Moses ascends the mountain, 
remains there forty days and forty nights, and receives 
from God all the ordinances concerning the Tabernacle, the 
ark, the altar for sacrifices and incense, the candlestick, 
the ewer, and the other vessels, the garments of the high 
priest, &e. The story of the golden calf is amplified with 
T a specially large number of speeches. First Aaron attempts 
to reassure the people concerning the long absence of 
Moses, and, failing in this, he demands their golden orna- 
9 ments and makes the calf (vitulus conflatilis) out of them. 
God orders Moses to descend in haste to the people. Moses 
descends and sees the golden calf, and then, looking at the 
Tables of the Law, observes that there is no longer any- 
thing written on them, and he breaks them :— 

] Et apertae sunt manus eius, et factus est similis mulieri partu- 
rienti in primitivis suis; quae cum tenetur in doloribus, et manus 
elus super pectus illius et virtus non erit quae adiuvet partum 

elus. 

~ “And his hands were opened, and he became as a woman who is 

in labour with her first child; and, when her pains seize her, she 

presses her hands against her breast, and there is nothing that can 
hasten on the delivery.” 





Moses destroys the calf, again ascends the mountain, and 
prays to God to relent from his anger. God bids Moses 
hew two new tables of stone, and write thereon the com- 
mandments which were on the first tables. And Moses did 
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all that God commanded. The tabernacle was now ready, 
and from it God proclaimed certain ordinances, namely 
those concerning the sin offering, concerning the treatment 
of lepers, and concerning the five great festivals. Then 
follows a remarkable addition :— 


Tune praecepit ei de anno vitae Noé, et dixit ad eum: Hi sunt 
anni quos disposui post hebdomadas, in quibus visitavi civitatem 
hominum, in quo tempore ostendi eis locum generationis et colorem. 
Et dixit: hic locus est quem docui protoplastum dicens: si non 
transgredieris quae tibi mandavi, omnia sub te erunt. Ile autem 
transgressus est vias meas, et suasus est de muliere sua, et haec 
seducta est de colubro, et tunc constituta est mors in generationes 
hominum. Et adiecit dominus adhuc ostendere vias paradisi, et 
dixit ei: Haec sunt quae perdiderunt homines, non ambulantes 
in eis, quoniam peccaverunt in me. Et praecepit ei dominus de 
salvatione animarum populi, et dixit: Si in viis meis ambulaverint, 
non relinquam eos, sed miserebor eis semper, et benedicam semen 
eorum et festinabit terra dare fructum suum, et pluvia erit eis in 
lucrificationem, et non sterilizabit. Sciens autem scio, quoniam 
corrumpent vias suas, et relinquam eos, et obliviscentur testamenta 
quae disposui patribus eorum, et ego tamen non in sempiterno 
obliviscar eos ; ipsi enim scient in novissimis diebus, quoniam pro 
peccatis eorum derelictum est semen eorum, quia fidelis sum in viis 
meis. 


“Then he taught him concerning the year of the life of Noah, 
and said to him, ‘These are the years which I decreed after the 
weeks in which I visited the city of men, and at that time I showed 
them the place and nature of generation.’ And he said, ‘This is the 
place concerning which I instructed the first man, saying, “If thou 
dost not transgress what I commanded thee, all this shall be under 
thy sway”; but he went from my ways and was persuaded by his 
wife, and she was led away by the serpent, and then death was 
made for the generations of men.’ Moreover God showed him the 
ways of Paradise, and said unto him, ‘These are the ways which men 
lost, because they did not walk in them, inasmuch as they sinned 
against me.’ And God taught him concerning the salvation of the 
souls of the people, and said, ‘If they walk in my ways, I will not 
leave them, but I will show mercy to them always, and I will bless 
their seed, and the earth shall hasten to give its fruit, and the rain 
shall enrich them, and shall not allow the earth to be barren. But 
I well know that their ways will be corrupt, and I will leave them, 
and they will forget the covenants which I made with their fathers, 
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and yet I shall not forget them for ever. For they themselves shall 
know in the last days, that it is on account of their sins that their 
seed has passed away, for I am faithful in my ways.’” 


The priestly code, and the whole book of Leviticus, are 
entirely unnoticed. From the Fourth Book of the Penta- 
teuch, Pseudo-Philo gives no more than a brief account of 
the numbering of the people and of the tribe of Levi, of the 
mission of the twelve spies, of the rebellion of Korah and 
his companions, and of the accession of Aaron to the high- 
priesthood after the incident of the blossoming staff. In 
the story of Korah, it is especially mentioned that his 
seven sons refused to take part in the rebellion (ef. 
Num. xxvi. 11). The history of Balaam is narrated in full, 
and is adorned with long dialogues between God and 
Palaam. When Balaam at last arrives before Balak, he 
makes a long speech, the contents of which differ entirely 
from those of the speeches given in the Bible. He ends 
by advising Balak to corrupt the youths of the Israelites, 
and Balak follows the advice. 

From the story of Balaam the author turns immediately 
to that of the death of Moses, in the course of which he 
reproduces the addresses given by Moses to the people, and 
the dialogues between God and Moses. Moses ascends 
Mount Horeb (probably a copyist’s mistake for Nebo), and 
prays to God :— 

Ecce, ego quidem complevi tempus vitae meae, et complevi 
annos cxx. Et nunc, peto, misericordia tua cum populo tuo et 
miseratio tua cum hereditate tua solidetur, domine, et longanimitas 
tua in loco tuo super electionis genus, quoniam tu prae omnibus 
dilexisti eos. Et tu scis, quoniam ego eram pastor ovium, et cum 
pascerem gregem in eremo, adduxi eos usque in montem tuum 
Oreb, et tune primum vidi angelum tuum ignitum de rubo, tu autem 
vocasti me de rubo, et ego timui et declinavi faciem meam; et 
misisti me ad eos, et liberasti eos de Aegypto, inimicos autem 
eorum demersisti in aquam, et dedisti eis legem et iustitias in quibus 
vivent. Qui est autem homo qui tibi non peccavit? Aut quis adhuc 
nascetur sine peccato? Emendabis autem eos in tempore et non 
1n 1Yra. 

‘ Lo, the days of my life are completed, and I have lived 120 years. 
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And now, I pray, O Lord, establish thy mercy towards thy people, 
and thy compassion towards thy inheritance, and thy long-suffering 
in thy own place towards the people of thy choice, seeing that thou 
hast loved them before all others. And thou knowest that I was 
a shepherd, and when I passed with my flock in the desert, I took 
them to thy mountain of Horeb, and then for the first time I saw 
thy angel in a burning bush, and thou didst call to me from the 
bush, and I was afraid and turned away my face. And thou didst 
send me to them, and didst deliver them from Egypt, while thou 
didst cast their enemies into the waters, and didst give to thy 
people the laws and judgments in which they shall live. But who 
is the man who has not sinned against thee, or who shall be born 
without sin ? but thou shalt correct them in time and not in anger.” 

Then God shows Moses the Promised Land, 

Et ostendit ei locum unde elevant nubes aquam ad irrigandum 
omnem terram, et locum unde accipit fluvius irrigationem, et terram 
Aegypti, et locum firmamenti unde bibet sola terra sancta; et 
ostendit ei locum unde pluit manna populo, usque ad semitas 
paradisi; et ostendit ei mensuras sanctuarii, et numerum oblationum, 
et signa in quibus incipiant inspicere coelum. 

‘And shows him the place whence the clouds raise up water to 
moisten the land, and the place whence the river receives its water, 
and the land of Egypt, and the place of the firmament, from which 
only the Holy Land shall drink, and he shows him the place whence 
came the shower of manna to the people, even unto the paths of 
Paradise. And he shows him the measurements of the sanctuary, 
and the number of the offerings, and the signs according to which 
they shall begin to search the Heavens.” 

Then God speaks of the rod of Moses which is to serve as 
a sign of the covenant with the people of Israel, just as the 
rainbow was the sign of the covenant with Noah and his 
sons. God promises Moses that he himself will inter him, 
and that the angels shall mourn over him; but neither 
angel nor man shall ever know the place of his grave. After 
this speech of God, follows the fragment which has been 
published by Mr. James. Moses asks God how much time 
has passed since the beginning, and how much remains. He 
receives the mystic answer :— 

Istic mel apex magnus momenti plenitudo et ciati gutum et 
omnia complevit tempus: quattuor enim semis transierunt, et duae 
semis supersunt. 
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Then Moses dies, and is buried by God, and the angels 
lament his death. 

After the death of Moses, his spirit passes over to Joshua 
and the whole people recognizes him as the leader chosen 
by God. Joshua decides to send two spies to Jericho. In 
the Bible their names are not mentioned. According to 
Pseudo-Philo Joshua appoints to this task the two sons of 
Caleb, Cenez (Kenaz) and Seeniamian, and says to them :— 

Ego et pater vester missi sumus per Moysen in eremo, et ascen- 
dimus cum ceteris decem viris; et revertentes illi male locuti de 
terra et dissolverunt cor populi et dissipati sunt ipsi et cor populi 
cum eis. Ego autem et pater vester soli complevimus verbum 
domini, et ecce vivimus hodie. Et nunc mittam vos inspicere terram 
Iericho. Imitamini patrem vestrum et vivetis et vos. 


“T and your father were sent by Moses in the desert, and we 
went. up with ten other men: and on our return the ten spake 
evil concerning the land and melted the heart of the people, and 
now they have perished and the heart of the people with them. 
But I and your father alone carried out the word of God, and, lo, we 
are alive this day. And now I will send you to see the land of 
Jericho. Follow the ways of your father, and you also shall live.” 


Jericho is then conquered and burnt. At this point it is 
mentioned that after the death of Moses the manna ceased 
and the Israelites began to eat of the produce of the land 
(compare Joshua v. 12). 

The author deals very briefly with the other battles that 
took place during the conquest of the Holy Land. He 
merely mentions that thirty-nine kings in all were con- 
quered (compare Joshua xii. 24 sm nowy, Septuagint, 
eixoot évvéa). The division of the land among the twelve 
tribes is also dealt with briefly, and the only incident 
specially mentioned is that Caleb induced Joshua to grant 
to his son Cenez “a portion of land with three towers,” 
territorium trium turrium (compare Joshua xiv. 6sq.). The 
other events mentioned in the Book of Joshua are recounted 
by our author in a somewhat different order from that 
of the Bible, and the narrative is amplified by several, 
occasionally very long, speeches. When Joshua was old, 
VOL. X. x 
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God commanded him to admonish the people before his 
death as Moses had once done. Then Joshua went to 
Galgala (Gilgal) and erected an altar of unhewn stones 
on Mount Gebal and gathered the whole people together, 
and read to them the Law of Moses. And the priests and 
Levites brought the Ark of the Covenant. And the people 
sacrificed and sang songs of praise, and Joshua blessed the 
people (compare Joshua viii. 30 sq.) Then the author 
narrates what is said in the Book of Joshua, chap. xxii, of 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
The narrative, however, varies somewhat from that of the 
Bible. After the tribes in question have justified their 
action, Joshua demonstrates to them that they have no 
need of such an altar, and bids them demolish it. As 
a sin-offering Joshua sacrifices a thousand rams, and the 
altar is destroyed. At this point the removal of the 
Tabernacle and the Ark to Shiloh is mentioned (compare 
Joshua xviii. 1). When Joshua felt his end approaching, 
he summoned the whole people to Shiloh (on the 16th day 
of the third month) and in a long speech, which closely 
follows Joshua, ch. xxiii and xxiv, admonished them to 
be ever mindful of that which God had done for them, and 
not to depart from the law which Moses had given them. 
And the whole people answered :— 


Dominus est deus noster et ipsi soli serviemus. 


“The Lord is our God, and we will serve him alone.” 


And Joshua gave his blessing to the people and to Phinehas, 
the son of the High Priest Eleazar, and died. 

The period of the Judges is treated very thoroughly. 
Much, however, that appears in the Biblical account is 
either omitted or very briefly dealt with, while the additions 
and amplifications fill a great space. In the Bible, there 
is mentioned as the first Judge, Othniel, son of Kenaz, the 
younger brother of Caleb (Judges iii. 9). The Book of 
Judges gives no information concerning him beyond the 
facts that he won a victory over an Aramaic king, and 
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that Israel enjoyed forty years of peace under his rule. 
In our book there appears in his place Cenez (that is 
Kenaz) who is mentioned as son of Caleb, and of him 
Pseudo-Philo narrates remarkable things. After the death 
of Joshua, the Allophili, that is the Philistines, threaten to 
go to war against the Israelites. At God’s command the 
leader of the Israelites in the war is chosen by lot. The 
lot falls on Cenez and he is appointed leader. He makes 
a speech in which he reminds the people of the admonitions 
of Moses and Joshua, and gives orders for the casting of 
lots among the different tribes to ascertain who it is that 
has departed from the ways of God. The lot designates 
six thousand one hundred and ten men in all as trans- 
gressors. At God’s command Cenez asks the men of each 
tribe in order what sin they have committed. The men 
of the tribe of Judah say “ We wished to make a calf and 
to worship it as our fathers did in the desert.” The 
men of the tribe of Reuben answer “ We wished to sacrifice 
to the gods of the inhabitants of the land.’ And so on. 
The author dwells longer on the answer given by the sinners 
of the tribe of Asher. They say that they found seven 
golden idols, adorned with the most precious stones, be- 
longing to the Amorites, and called by them the Holy 
Nymphs; that they took the idols away with them and 
hid‘ them under a hill. The author adds the following 
explanatory note :— 


Hae sunt nymphae quae invocatae ostendebant Amorreis per 
singulas horas opera eorum. Hae sunt enim quae (qu. quas ?) 
adinvenerunt septem viri peccatores post diluvium, quorum nomina 
haec sunt, Chanaan, Phuht, Selath, Nebroth, Elath, Desuat..... 
Nec erit iam talis similitudo in seculo sculpta manu artificis, vel 
picturae distincta varietate. Erant autem confixa et confirmata 
in consecrationem idolorum. Lapides illi preciosi erant, allati de 
terra Euilat: in quibus crystallinus erat, et prasinus, et velut 
indiatrium (?) sculpti modum ostendebant. Et alius ex his sculptus 
erat desuper, alius velut chrysopastus stigmatus ita relucebat sculp- 
tura, tanquam subiacentis profundi ostentaret liquorem. Et hi sunt 
lapides preciosi quos habebant Amorrei in sanctis suis, quorum 
X 2 
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pretium ideo inaestimabile erat, quoniam per noctem ingredientibus 
his non erat necessarium lumen lucernae, ita exsplendebat genui- 
num lapidum lumen. Inter quos tamen plus lucebat ille qui in 
modum diatridis (?) sculptus de setis emundabatur. Nam et si quis 
de Amorreis caecus erat, ibat et ponebat oculos suos super eum, 
et recuperabat lumen. 

“These are the nymphs which, when invoked, showed the Amorites 
their tasks from hour to hour. For they are the nymphs which 
were found by the seven sinners after the Flood, whose names were 
Chanaan, Phuht, Selath, Nebroth, Elath, Desuat, [one name is lost]. 
Nor will there be found at the present day any such image, carved 
or painted. But these were devoted to the worship of false gods. 
The stones were precious, and were brought from the land of 
Evilat. Among them were crystalline and prasinus, and they seemed 
to be engraved after the fashion of ...... And one was engraved 
above, and another, like pierced chrysopastus, shone with its en- 
graving as though it showed the waters of the sea beneath. And 
these were the precious stones which the Amorites kept in their 
holy places. And their value was beyond all reckoning, since, when 
one walked by night, a lamp was not needed, so brilliant was 
the natural light of the stones. But that which shone most was 
one which was cut in the fashion of ...... For even if one of 
the Amorites was blind, he went and set his eyes upon it and 
recovered his sight.” 

After Cenez had questioned all the transgressors, and the 
idols had been produced, he caused the men and the idols 
and the other instruments of idolatry which were found 
to be burnt. The seven precious stones, however, were 
spared, and at God’s command, Cenez brought them on to 
a mountain, and set them down there near a new altar. 
Then Cenez offered up a sacrifice on the altar, and the 
whole people celebrated a great sacrificial feast. In the 
night there came an angel and took the seven precious 
stones, and cast them into the depths of the sea, and 
another angel put in their place twelve other stones of 
great price, and engraved on them the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Each of the stones was of a special form, 
the first (Reuben) was like a sardius, the second (Simeon) 
like a topaz, the third (Levi) like an emerald, the fourth 
(Judah) like a carbuncle, the fifth (Issachar) like a sapphire, 
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the sixth (Zebulun) like jasper, the seventh (Dan) like 
a ligure, the eighth (Naphtali) like an amethyst, the ninth 
(Gad) like an agate, the tenth (Asher) like a chrysolite, the 
eleventh (Joseph) like a beryl, the twelfth (Benjamin) like 
an onyx. The twelve stones were meant by God to adorn 
the ephod of the High Priest, like the twelve precious stones 
which adorned the breast-plate that was prepared by Moses 
in the wilderness (Exodus xxviii. 15 sq.). Cenez is ordered 
by God to place the twelve precious stones in the Tabernacle 
by the Tables of the Law which Moses received on Horeb. 

Et his dictis accepit lapides de loco ubi erant positi, et cum 
tolleret eos, velut lumen solis diffusum super illos, splendebat terra 
de lumine eorum. Et posuit eos Cenez in arca testamenti domini 
cum tabulis, sicut praeceptum fuerat ei, et sunt usque in hodier- 
num diem. 

“And when God had said this, Cenez took the stones from the 
place where they were, and, as he moved them, a light was diffused 
over them like the light of the sun, and the earth shone there- 
with. And Cenez put the stones in the Ark of the Covenant of 
the Lord, together with the Tables of Stone, even as he had been 
commanded, and they are there to this day.” 


Then Cenez arms three thousand men, and marches 
against the Amorites, and there killed on the first day 
$00,000, and on the second day 500,000. On the third 
day certain envious men speak against Cenez, saying that 
he himself does nothing; thereupon Cenez goes alone to 
meet the enemy, and, with the help of two angels, works 
terrible slaughter amongst them. One of the angels strikes 
the Amorites with blindness so that they take one another 
for enemies, and they slay one another (comp. Judges vii. 22). 
The other angel, Zeruel, “ Lord of Valour” (“qui praeerat 
virtuti”’), supports the arms of Cenez. Forty-five thousand 
of the enemy fall by his hand, the same number is killed 
by their own countrymen. Then Cenez returns to his 
people, and rouses them from the sleep into which God 
had caused them to fall, and, in astonishment, they see 
the field covered with dead bodies. Cenez is greeted as a 
hero, and the whole people acknowledges— 
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Nunc scimus quoniam constituerit dominus facere salutem populo 
suo: non indiget multitudine, sed sanctificatione. 

“Now we know that God has determined to work salvation for 
his people; he does not need numbers, but holiness.” 

Cenez ruled over Israel for fifty-seven years. When his 
end was approaching, he summoned the whole people 
together, and he and the High Priest, Phinehas, admonished 
them to walk in the ways of God. When Phinehas had 
finished his speech, Cenez and the Elders and the whole 
people lifted up their voices and wept. Then the spirit of 
God came upon Cenez and he began to prophesy. Here 
follows the vision of which Mr. James has published the 
text. After Cenez had prophesied, he died, and the people 
mourned for him thirty days. 

After Cenez Zebul' was appointed to be Judge. The 
account of him also is quite new. He provides for the 
daughters of Cenez, Ethema, Pheila, and Zelpha by giving 
them possessions and marrying them. He builds a treasure- 
house for the Lord, and demands of the whole people, men 
and women, contributions of gold and silver to fill it. 
Twenty talents of gold and 250 talents of silver are brought 
‘together. Zebul ruled over the people for twenty-five 
years. After his death the Israelites remained for a certain 
period without a judge, and worshipped strange gods till 
God raised up Deborah. The history of Deborah, Barak, 
Sisera and Jael is adorned with legends and speeches. At 
God’s command the stars fight on behalf of Israel, inasmuch 
as they fall upon the enemy and burn them. Barak sends 
the head of Sisera to his mother, with the message :— 

Accipe filium tuum quem sperabas venire cum spoliis. 

“Receive thy son whom thou didst hope to welcome returning with 
the spoils.” 

The hymn of Deborah is quite different from that which 
is given in the Bible. It consists chiefly of reminiscences 
of the history of the Israelites from Abraham to Joshua. 
Deborah ruled Israel for forty years. Before her death 


1 The name is taken from Judges ix. 28 sq. 
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she called the people together, and admonished them to 
follow the law of God. After her death the people mourned 
for her seventy days, and the land had rest for seven years 
more. At the end of this time, a Midianite priest, named 
Aod, by using magical arts so as to make the sun visible at 
night, induced the people to worship idols. The Israelites 
consequently fell into the hands of the Midianites, and 
God then sent an angel to command Gideon to become the 
leader of Israel. With 300 followers Gideon defeated the 
Midianites and slew 120,000 men (compare Judges vi. 11 sq.). 
The scene with the angel is described with legendary ad- 
ditions. When Gideon asks for a sign, the angel tells him 
to pour water on to a stone, and to say into what substance 
he wishes that it should turn. Gideon wishes that half 
the water should turn to blood and the other half to fire. 
And it was as he wished. The blood and the fire mingled, 
but the blood did not extinguish the flame, nor did the 
flame consume the blood. Then Gideon asked for other 
signs :— 

Et haec videns, Gideon petiit alia signa, et data sunt ei; nonne 
haec scripta sunt in libro Iudicum ? 


“And seeing this, Gideon asked for other signs, and they were 
given to him: are not these things written in the Book of Judges ?” 


After the victory over the Midianites, Gideon asks for and 
obtains their golden bracelets “dextralia quae habetis in 
manibus vestris” which weighed twelve talents. And with 
them he made an idol which he worshipped (compare 
Judges viii. 23 sq.). Then follows the account of Abimelech, 
and the parable of Jotham (Judges ix. 5 sq.). Concerning 
the judge Jair, of whom very little is said in the Bible 
(Judges x. 3-5), Pseudo-Philo narrates that he erected an 
altar to Baal, and induced the people to sacrifice to him, 
and threatened to slay all who would not do so. Seven 
men, whose names are mentioned, refuse to obey the com- 
mand, and are sentenced to be burnt to death. But when 
the fire had been kindled, and the men had been placed on 
the pyre, the angel Nathaniel, “ Lord of Fire” (“qui praeest 
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igni”),came and extinguished the flames, and the men escaped 
unperceived, since the angel had stricken all the bystanders 
with blindness. Next the angel informs Jair that he him- 
self must be burnt in the same fire which he had intended 
for the destruction of the servants of God. The angel re- 
kindles the fire, and Jair, and the idol of Baal, and the 
bystanders, to the number of a thousand, are consumed. 

Pseudo-Philo tells also the story of Jephtha (Judges xi) 
with several additions of his own. When Jephtha made his 
vow, God was angry and said :— 

Ecce oravit Iephtha, ut offerret mihi omne quod primum obviaverit 
ei; et nunc si canis primus obviaverit Iephthae, numquid canis 
offeretur mihi? Et nunc fiat oratio Iephthae in primogenitum eius, 
id est in fructum ventris ipsius, et petitio ipsius in unigenitam eius. 
Ego autem liberans liberabo populum meum. in isto tempore, non 
pro eo, sed! pro oratione quam oravit Israel. 

“Lo Jephtha has vowed to offer unto me the first thing that shall 
meet him. Now, if a dog shall be the first to meet Jephtha, shall 
a dog be sacrificed to me ? Now’shall the vow of Jephtha be visited 
on his firstborn, on his own offspring, yea, his prayer shall be 
visited on his only daughter. But I of a surety will deliver my 
people, not for Jephtha’s sake, but for the sake of the prayer of 
Israel.” 


Jephtha’s daughter, whose name is not given in the Bible 
or elsewhere, is here called Seila (qu. nbxw, “She who was 
demanded”?). When Jephtha saw that his daughter was 
the first who came to meet him, he was overwhelmed with 
grief, and said :— 

Iuste vocatum est nomen tuum Seila, ut offeraris in sacrificium. 
Et nune quis dabit cor meum in statera, animam in pondere, et stabo 
et videbo, utrum epulatio quae facta est an tristitia quae contigit 
mihi? Et quia in cantico votorum aperui os meum domino meo, non 
possum revocare illud. 

“Rightly was the name of Seila given to thee, that thou shouldst 
be offered up as a sacrifice, and who shall set my heart in the 
balance and my soul as the weight, that I may stand and see whether 
that which happened to me is joy or sorrow? But because I opened 
my mouth to the Lord, and uttered a vow, I cannot take it back.” 


Seila, accompanied by her friends, goes up on Mount Stelac 
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and laments her fate in a dirge’. Then she returns to her 
father, and is sacrificed, and her companions and the whole 
people mourn for her. Jephtha judges Israel for ten years 
(compare Judges xii. 7, where the period is given as six 
years). His successor, Addo (i.e. Abdon, Judges xii. 13-15), 
marches against Moab with 20,000 men and slays 45,000 of 
the enemy. Then follows Elon, who in the Bible precedes 
Abdon (Judges xii. 11 and 12); and under his rule Israel 
conquers twelve cities of the Philistines. Elon judges 
Israel for twenty years (the period given in the Bible is ten 
years). After the death of Elon, the Israelites forget God 
and serve strange gods and are therefore subjected to the 
Philistines for forty years (compare Judges xiii. 1). 

The history of Samson is told with comparative brevity, 
and, for the most part, in accordance with the Bible. There 
are, however, a few additions. The ancestry of Samson’s” 
father, Manue, is traced back to Dan; the name of Samson’s 
mother is given as Eluma, daughter of Remac (“ Eluma filia 
Remac”’). The angel who appears to Samson’s parents is 
called Phadahel. An account is given of the achievement 
which is mentioned in Judges xvi. 1-3; the other achieve- 
ments are referred to only in the following words :— ° 

De leone autem quem interfecit, et de maxilla asini in qua occidit 
Allophilos, et de vinculis velut sponte diruptis (de) brachiis eius, et 
[de] vulpibus quas apprehendit, nonne haec scripta sunt in libro 
Iudicum ? 

“As for the lion which he slew, and the jawbone of an ass with 
which he slew the Philistines, and the bonds which his arms burst 
asunder without an effort, and the foxes which he caught, are not 
these things written in the Book of Judges?” 


Then follows the story of Samson and Delilah and of the 
death of Samson (Judges xvi. 4 sq.). The number of the 
Philistines who were killed on the occasion of Samson’s 
death is given as 40,000 men and women. 

The account of the history of Micah (Judges xvii. 1-6) 


1 This is the Threnus of which the text has been published_by Cardinal 
Pitra and Mr. James, see p. 278 above. r 
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contains several additions, and a long speech made by God. 
The outrage in Gibea (Judges xix. 14 sq.) is, as regards 
essential points, described in accordance with the Bible. 
The scene, however, is transferred to a place called Noba. 
After the Israelites have twice been defeated by the men 
of Benjamin, the High Priest Phinehas offers up prayer, 
and God answers him ina parable. Then all the inhabitants 
of the City of Noba, to the number of 85,000, are slain, and 
there survive only 600 persons of the whole tribe of 
Benjamin. The account of the period of the Judges ends 
with the following words :— 

Et quiescentibus interim filiis Israel, dux non erat eis in diebus 
illis, et unusquisque faciebat quod placitum erat ante oculos eius. 
Haec sunt mandata et iustitiae et testimonia et manifestationes 
factae in diebus iudicum Israel, antequam regnaret in eis rex. 

“Meanwhile the children of Israel were at rest, there was no 
leader over them in those days, and each man did what was right 
in his own eyes (Judges xxi. 25). These are the commandments 
and the judgments and the covenants and the testimonies in the 
days of the Judges of Israel before there was a king in Israel.” 

The history of Samuel begins in the same way as the 
history of the Judges. The Israelites again begin to demand 
a leader, and men say to one another “ Let us cast lots, that 
we may see who there is that can be a leader like Cenez. 
Peradventure we may find a man, who will relieve our 
misery.” The lot falls on Elkanah. He, however, refuses 
to accept the office, and then the people turn to God, and 
God answers: “Not Elkanah shall be your leader and 
prophet, but his son; not one of the ten sons of Peninah, 
but the son whom the barren Hannah shall bear to him.” 
Then follows the narrative of 1 Sam.i and ii. The calling 
of Samuel (1 Sam. iii) is described as follows: When 
Samuel was eight years old, God desired to reveal to him 
his will, since at that age the boy was already such as Moses 
had been when, at the age of eighty years, he received the 
Revelation from the Burning Bush. Twice Samuel hears 
the voice and runs to Eli. Each time he is questioned. 
The first time he says that he had heard, as he believed, 
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the voice of Eli. The second time that he has heard the 
voice of his father Elkanah. Then Eli understands that it 
is the voice of God, and says to Samuel :— 

Aure tua dextra intende, sinistra tace. Phinees enim sacerdos 
praecepit nobis dicens: “auris dextra audit dominum per noctem, 
sinistra autem angelum.” Et ideo si in dextra audieris, dicito: “ dic 
quid vis, quoniam audio, tu enim me plasmasti.” Si autem in sinistra 
audieris, veni et annuntia mihi. 

“If the voice speaks in thy right ear, hearken, if it speaks in 
thy left ear, be silent. For Phinehas, the priest, instructed us, 
saying: ‘The right ear hears the voice of God at night, the left 
ear hears the voice of an angel.’ Therefore, if thou hearest with’ 
thy right ear, say ‘Tell what thou wishest, I hearken, for thou hast 
created me.’ But, if thou hearest with thy left ear, come and 
tell me.” 


The rest of the story follows closely the Biblical account. 
There are, however, the following additions to the battle 
with the Philistines (1 Sam. iv), viz.: Golia is mentioned 
as the Philistine who slays the sons of Eli, and Saw is the 
messenger who brings to Eli the news of their death. The 
disease with which the Philistines are visited, while the 
Ark remains among them (1 Sam. v. 6), attacks with special 
violence pregnant women, children at the breast, and their 
mothers. 

The election of Saul as king is told very briefly, and in 
the account reference is made to the Bible :— 

Et ecce Saul venit et obviaverunt ei omnia signa quae dixerat ei 
Samuel, nonne haec scripta sunt in libro Regum ? 

“Lo, Saul came, and there met him all the signs which Samuel 
had foretold. (Compare 1 Samuel x.9.) Are not these things written 
in the Book of Kings?” 


Then follow the address of Samuel to the people (1 Sam. 
xii. 1-5), and the account of Saul’s battle against the 
Amalekites (1 Sam. xv). Saul keeps alive Agag, the 
king of the Amalekites, because he has promised to reveal 
the place where treasure is concealed. Samuel kills Agag, 
and, at God’s command, anoints David as king. Then 
David sings the following psalm :— 
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In finibus terrae incipiam glorificari, et in dies saeculi dicam 
hymnum. Abel imprimis quando pascebat pecora, acceptabilius 
fuit sacrificium eius quam fratris illius, et zelans eum frater eius 
occidit eum. Me autem non sic, quia custodivit me deus et quo- 
niam angelis suis tradidit me et custodibus suis ut custodiant me, 
quoniam fratres mei zelaverunt me, et pater meus et mater mea 
neglexerunt me et, cum veniret propheta, non clamaverunt ad me, 
et quando nominatus est Christus domini, obliti sunt mei. Deus 
autem dextera sua et misericordia sua approximavit mihi: prop- 
terea ‘non cessabo hymnizare omnes dies vitae meae. 

“In the ends of the earth I will begin to exult, and I will sing 
praises for ever. In the days of old, when Abel fed his flocks, his 
“sacrifice was more acceptable than the sacrifice of his brother, and 
his brother was envious and slew him. Not so with me, for the 
Lord has watched over me, and has bidden his messengers and 
watchmen have charge of me, for my brothers were envious of me, 
and my father and my mother regarded me as nought. And when 
the prophet came, they did not call to me, nay, when he spoke of 
the anointed of the Lord, they forgot me. But God drew near to 
me with mercy in his right hand. Therefore I will not cease to give 
praise all the days of my life.” 

While David was still speaking, there came a lion from 
the wood, and a bear from the hill, and seized cattle. Then 
David took stones, and killed the lion and the bear. 
(Compare 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35.) And God said to him :— 

Ecce in lapidibus tradidi in conspectu tuo feras istas. Erit autem 
tibi in signum hoc, quoniam lapidibus interficies post inimicum 
populi mei. 

“Lo, before thy eyes, I have given into thy hands these beasts 
to be killed by thy stones, and this shall be a sign to thee that 
in after days thou shalt slay with stones the enemy of my people.” 


At this time the Spirit of God departed from Saul, and 
an evil spirit gained mastery over him. Then David was 
brought, and he played at night on the harp to drive away 
the evil spirit. There is given the harp-song (citharismus), 
which is published by Mr. James, David returned home 
to tend his father’s sheep. Then Midianites come and 
attempt to carry off his sheep, but David goes out against 
them, and slays 15,000 men. That was David’s first battle. 
The account of the meeting with Goliath is adorned with 
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legendary incidents. David takes seven stones, and writes 
on them the names of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and 
Aaron, his own name, and the name of God ; and God sends 
to his assistance the angel Seruchel, “the Lord of Valour” 
(“ praepositum super virtutem'”’). When David stands 
before Goliath, he speaks to him as follows :— 

Audi verbum, antequam moriaris. Nonne sorores erant duae 
mulieres, unde natus es tu et ego? Et erat mater tua Orpha et 
mater mea Ruth. Et elegit sibi Orpha duos (read deos) Allophi- 
lorum et abiit post eos, Ruth autem elegit sibi vias fortissimi et 
ambulavit in eis. Et nunc nati sunt de Orpha tu et fratres tui. 
Et quia exsurgens hodie venisti devastare Israel natus de cogna- 
tione tua, ecce veni et ego vindicare populum meum. Nam et tres 
fratres tui post mortem tuam incident in manus meas. Et tunc 
dicitis matri vestrae: “Non pepercit nobis qui natus est de sorore 
tua.” 

“Hear my words before thou diest. Were not thy mother and 
my mother two sisters? Thy mother was Orpha and my mother 
was Ruth. And Orpha chose the gods of the Philistines and went 
after them, but Ruth chose the way of the Most-High and walked 
therein. And Orpha was the mother of thee and of thy brothers. 
And because thou hast risen up this day and hast come to destroy 
the Israelites, thy kinsmen, lo, I, too, have come to defend my 
people, for thy three brothers also shall fall into my hands after 
thy death. (Compare 2 Samuel xxi. 22.) Say to your mother, ‘Thy 
sister's son has not spared us.’” 

After the death of Goliath the angel changed the face of 
David, so that no one knew him, and Saul asked him who 
he was (compare 1 Sam. xvii. 58). Then Saul became 
jealous of David, and sought his death, and David fled to 
Armathen (that is, Ramath; compare 1 Sam. xix. 18). 
Once more the Spirit of God came over Saul, and he 
prophesied :— 

Quid seduceris, Saul, aut quem persequeris invanum ? Completum 
est tempus regni tui. Perge in locum tuum, tu enim -morieris, et 
David regnabit. Nonne tu et filius tuus simul moriemini et tunc 
apparebit David regnuin ? 

“How art thou led astray, O Saul, and whom dost thou pursue in 


1 This is the same angel who assists Cenez ‘see p. 297 above). When 
first mentioned he is called Zeruel. 
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vain? The days of thy kingdom are full. Go to thy own place, for 
thou shalt die, and David shall be king. Shalt not thou die on the 
same day with thy son, and the kingdom of David shall begin ?” 

After a long dialogue between David and Jonathan, and a 
short account of the history of Ahimelech (1 Sam. xxii. 9 sq.), 
the author passes over several incidents with the words :— 

Omnia quae fecit Saul et reliqua verborum eius et quomodo 
persecutus est David, nonne scripta sunt in libro Regum Israel ? 

“As for the other deeds and words of Saul, and how he pursued 
David, are not these things written in the Book of the Kings of 
Israel ?”’ 

Then follows the account of Saul’s visit to the witch of 
Endor, who is called Sedecla, and of the death of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 3 sq. and xxxi). One addition is made to 
the biblical version of Saul’s death. When Saul has thrown 
himself on his sword, he cannot die. Then, looking back- 
wards, he sees a man hastening towards him. He calls to 
him, and begs him to draw his sword and give him his 
death-stroke. The man approaches, and Saul asks him 
who he is. He replies: “Iam Edab, the son of Agag, king 
of the Amalekites” (compare 2 Sam. i. 6 sq.). Then Saul 
says :— 

Ecce nune venerunt super me verba Samuelis, quomodo dixit : ‘qui 
natus fuerit de Agag, erit tibi in scandalum.’ Vade autem et dic 
David: ‘Ego occidi inimicum tuum,’ et dic ei: ‘Haec dicit Saul, 
‘Non memor sis odii mei neque iniustitiae meae.”’ 


“Lo, the words of Samuel concerning me have come to pass. 
For he said, ‘The son of Agag shall be thy stumbling-block.’ Go and 
tell David, ‘I have killed thy enemy,’ and say to him, ‘These are the 
words of Saul: Do not remember that I hated thee and was unjust 
to thee.’” 


With these words the book ends. 


From the above account it is quite clear that the 
work with which we are dealing is far from being such 
as Philo of Alexandria would have written. There is 
no need to demonstrate at length that Philo cannot have 
been its author, forthe style and the literary character 
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for are absolutely different from that of the philosopher of 
the Alexandria. The traditional ascription of the book to 
Philo is explained by the fact that, from early times, copies 
da of it were made and circulated together with translations 
q:)s of genuine works of Philo’. As we have seen, the book 
— is a version of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
odo ment until the death of Saul, with many legendary and 
? original additions. Thus, it is one of the many works 
ued which are commonly described as “apocryphal.” It is 
) of clear at first sight that the existing Latin text is not the 
original, but is a translation from the Greek; and this 
of fact has been rightly pointed out by Cardinal Pitra and 
ul Mr. James. Cardinal Pitra illustrates this point by drawing 
to attention to several Greek words which have been simply 
wn transliterated by the author of the existing version, viz. 
k- metra (puytpa), holocaustomata, aromata, epomis (érwpls, 
to the ephod of the High Priest), @poroxelay passae sunt. 
nis The book contains several other instances, e.g. abyssus 
im () &Bvocos), Allophili (AdAdpvdx, Philistines), semen 
ng amigdali, virga amigdalina, anathema, blasphemare (Bdac- 
ul dnueiv), cataractae (xatapdxrar), eremus (7 épnuos, the wilder- 
ness), hymnizare (ipveiv, duvovs ddew), tdolum (cidwdor), 
ui lampades, moechari (yotxevew), ortigometra (éprvyountpa), 
lic parabola (napaBody), presbyteri, protoplastus (mpwtérAactos, 
i.e. Adam), romphaea (foudala), scandalum, synagoga, theca 
(Ojxn, scabbard), thronus, tybis (@iPts), zelus (<hros), zelare 
ee ((pAodv). Further evidence on this point is furnished by the 
ie fact that most of the biblical names mentioned in the book 
ist are written according to their Greek form: e.g. Abel, Enoc 
(Ev), Matusala, Noe, Ragau,Seruch, Nembroth or Nebroth 
(NeBpad, LXX), Moyses (Mwvojjs), Balaam, Phinees, Iesus 
filius Naue (‘Incods vids Navy), Jesse (‘leooal, the father of 
1e David), and so on. Moreover, the translation of several 
h biblical passages corresponds exactly with that given by 
is the Septuagint. For example :—“ Placuit autem Enoc Deo 
7 1 Similarly, the so-called ‘‘ Fourth Book of the Maccabees” is in many 
or MSS. ascribed to Josephus. 
Vv ‘divided Ye 
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in tempore illo, et non inveniebatur, quoniam transtulit 
illum Deus” (Gen. v. 24) = LXX kal ednpéorncey ’Evax 76 
Oc, cal ody ebpioxeto, didte pereInxev adriv 6 Oeds!. “Hic 
requiem dabit nobis et terrae ab his qui sunt in ea, in 
quibus visitabitur, propter iniquitatem operum malorum ” 
(Gen. v. 29)=LXX obros Stavanaice juas and trav epywv 
x.7.A.? The agreement between the text of Pseudo-Philo 
and that of the Septuagint suggests an explanation of the 
fact which has been mentioned above, viz.:—-that in the 
genealogy of the descendants of Seth the number of years 
given for each generation is the same in Pseudo-Philo 
as in the Septuagint. It may well be assumed that 
the figures in the text of Pseudo-Philo have been altered 
so as to bring them into accordance with those of the 
Septuagint. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the 
Septuagint is the only version of the Bible that Pseudo- 
Philo has used. Such a supposition is rendered untenable 
by the fact that in many places Pseudo-Philo is at variance 
with the Septuagint and in closer agreement with the 
Hebrew text. Gen. iv. 16: “Cain autem habitavit in 
terra tremens” (2 prx3)°, LXX @xnoev ev yy Naid. Gen. 
vi. 2: “Et viderunt filii dei filias hominum, quoniam 
pulcherrimae erant.” Here the most ancient MSS. of the 
Septuagint preserve a reading which has been adopted 
through dislike of anthropomorphism, viz.:—iddvres 6é of 


Vulgate: “ambulavitque (757m) cum Deo, et non apparuit, quia tulit 
eum Deus.” Cyprian quotes exactly the same version as Pseudo-Philo 
(Testim,, III, 58 ; De Mortal., 23). 

? The translators before Jerome understood the name Noah in the same 
way, ‘‘requiescere nos faciet’” ; cf. Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Gen., p. 11 (ed. 
Lagarde). On the other hand, the Vulgate gives “iste consolabitur (12272) 
nos ab operibus.” Cf. Bereshith Rabbah on this verse: according to 
Rabbi Jochanan, the name and the explanation do not agree, and the 
verse should read either ‘‘ He called him Noah, saying, ‘He shall give us 
or ‘*He called him Nachman, saying, ‘ He shall comfort us.’ ” 


rest,’’ 


’ Symmachus and Theodotion give a translation similar to that of 
Pseudo-Philo. Symmachus uses the word cvdoraros, and Theodotion uses 
cadevduevos. Vulgate profugus. Cf. Jerome, Quaest. Hcbr. in Gen., p. 9. 
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dyyehou Tod Oeod tds Ovyarépas trav dvOpeémev Sti Kadai elow!. 
Gen. vi. 3: “ Non diiudicabit (j1") spiritus meus in omnibus 


2” 


(read hominibus) istis in saecula eo quod carnales sunt’, 
LXX od pt) Karapeivy ? rd mveiud pov év trois dvOparots TovTos 
els Tov aidva dia Td eivat abrovs cdpxas. Gen. vi. 7: “quoniam 
paenitet (‘nom3) in eo quod feci eum*,’ LXX dri ebupdOny 
drt €noinoa abrovs®. Gen. vi.g: “ Noe qui erat homo iustus et 
immaculatus (pen) in progenie sua,” LXX Née dvOpwzos 
Sixatos, téXevos dv ev tH yeved adrod: immaculatus is the 
translation of duwpos. Gen. vi. 14: “et nune facito tibi 
arcam de lignis cedrinis (15) ‘yy),” LXX oiyoov obv 
ceavt@ KiBwrov éx EvAwy Tetpaydverv. Gen. viii. 19: “et 
omnes bestias et reptilia et volatilia et pecora duxit secum,” 
LXX kal mdvra td Onpia cal mavra Ta KtHvyn Kal way TerTEL- 
viv kat wav épmerdy kivotpevoy emt ths yis kata yévos abrav 
ejrOocav ex ris xiBwrod®. In Gen. viii. 21 the words 
nn ny nx “mm are strangely translated by Pseudo-Philo, 
“et acceptus est domino tanquam odor requietionis,” while 
the Septuagint rightly gives cai @oppavOn kvptos 6 Beds dopnv 


! Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and other early Fathers used a text of 
the Septuagint which gave the reading dyyeAou. Many MSS., and Lucian, 
read viot Tov Oeov. 

2? The same words are subsequently quoted in a speech in a like form: 
“non erit mediator spiritus meus in hominibus his in sempiternum 
eo quod sunt caro.” Symmachus also translated the passage correctly : 
ov kptvet 70 mvedua pov. 

$ Philo found the same reading in the Septuagint (De Gigant., I, 265 m): 
od Katapeved 7d mvedud pov év Tois dvOpwros. The passage was similarly 
translated by the author of the Book of Jubilees; ef. Rénsch, Das Buch der 
Jubiléen, p. 202. So the Vulgate: ‘‘Non permanebit spiritus meus in 
homine in aeternum quia caro est.” Cf. Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Gen., 
p. It. 

* Similarly Akylas, 67 pereyednOnv: and Vulgate, ‘‘paenitet enim me 
fecisse eos.” 

5 The oldest MSS. of the Septuagint have éévpwOnv, and this was the 
reading known to Philo and to the authors of the old Latin translations, 
as quoted by Ambrose and Augustine. Some MSS. of the Septuagint, and 
Lucian, read éveOupnOnv. 

6 The Samaritan version and the Book of Jubilees agree with the 
Septuagint. Cf. also Vulgate: ‘‘sed et omnia animantia, iumenta et 
reptilia quae reptant super terram .. .” 
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ejwdias. The next words in the same verse are translated 
by Pseudo-Philo, “non adiiciam iam maledicere terrae pro 
homine (o7N7 “)ay3)”: the Septuagint gives od mporOyjow er 
Tod Kkarapdcacbat Ti yay 8a 7a Epya trav dvOpémwv 1. The next 
words, wy? jo yn own 25 ay %D, are translated by Pseudo- 
Philo, “ quoniam figura cordis hominis desiit (qu. desipit ?) 
a iuventute sua.” It is clear that the Greek text of 
Pseudo-Philo contained a literal translation, rd mAaoyua ris 
kapdlas tod dvOpémov. The Septuagint has dri éyxerrar 7 
didvora Tod GvOpemov eTpEAGs ent TA TOVNpA ex vedrnTos*. Gen. 
xvii. 15: “Et Sarai uxor tua dicetur Sara (my: ++ ™w),” 
LXX Sdpa 4 yuvy cov... Sdppa éorar rd évoua avrijs. Exod. 
ii. 3: “ Et fecit ei tybin de cortice arboris pini (xm nan) et 
posuit tybin in os fluminis (awn nap 5y),” LXX édaBev 
aito } pytnp avrod OiBiw*... Kal €Onxev adriy els Td Edos 
mapa tov worapdv. Exod. xxxii. 7: “Festina hinec quoniam 
corruptus est (nny) populus,” LXX Bddile rd rdxos evredder, 
xard8nOe qvopnoev yap 6 Aads cout. Num. xvii. 23: “ Et fecit 
semen amigdali (n1pw),” LXX xal €Badorncev xapva®. Deut. 
xxxiv. 5: “Et mortuus est (Moyses) in gloria secundum 
os domini (mm * dy),” LXX xai érededrycev Mavoijs . . . dud 
pyparos Kupiov. 

There are to be found, however, differences of greater 
importance. In the Septuagint there appears in the 
genealogy of the descendants of Shem between Arphaxad 
and Salah (Gen. x. 24, xi. 12) a second Cainan whose name 
is not given in the Masoretic text. Pseudo-Philo knows 


1 Cf. Augustin., Quaest. in Heptat., I, 15: ‘‘Non adiiciam adhuc male- 
dicere super terram propter opera hominum.” Vulgate, ‘ propter 
homines.”” 

? Cf. Augustin., l.c.: “quia adposita est mens hominis ad maligna 
a iuventute.” 

5 Akylas and Symmachus translated xoa nan by «Bwrdv manvpov. Cf. 
Augustin., Locut. in Hept.,, 11, 5: ‘quid sit ‘tibin’ ideo difficile est nosse, 
quia nec Graecus interpres ex Hebraeo nec Latinus ex Graeco vertit hoc 
nomen, sed sic transtulit ut invenit.” Vulgate, “ fiscellam scirpeam.” 

* Similarly Vulgate, “ peccavit populus tuus.” 

> Other translations had dyvy5ada instead of xapva (cf. Field, Hexapia), 
and so the Vulgate gives ‘‘in amigdalas deformati sunt.” 
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nothing of this Cainan, and in his last Salah following 
immediately after Arphaxad. In 1 Sam. i. 14 Eli says to 
Hannah: “ How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away 
thy wine from thee.” Also in Pseudo-Philo Eli says 
to Hannah: “ Vade et aufer vinum tuum arae.” In the 
Septuagint, however, these words are put into the mouth 
of a serving-lad of Eli: xat eimev airy Td ma8dprovy “HAcé 
éws more peOvoOnon; Tepiedod Tov otvdy gov Kal mopetov éx 
mpooatov kvpiov'. In the transliteration of many biblical 
names, especially of the less-known ones, Pseudo-Philo 
agrees rather with the Hebrew text of the Bible than with 
the Septuagint. Thus, he writes Malalech, a corruption 
of Malaleel (cf. Gen. v. 12), Matusael (cf. Gen. iv. 18), 
Elon (ef. Judges xii. 12); whereas the Septuagint gives 
MaAedend, Madoveadd, AlAdu. According to Pseudo-Philo 
the name of the father of Samson is Manuc (i.e. Manuch), 
whereas the Septuagint gives Mavée. 

Thus the work that we are considering contains evidence 
of the use of a Greek version of the Bible, not wholly 
uninfluenced by the Septuagint, but more faithful than is 
the Septuagint to the Hebrew text. But the connexion 
of the book with the Hebrew text of the Bible is indi- 
cated by other passages besides those directly derived 
from the Bible. The whole book contains so many 
traces of Hebrew that we cannot regard Greek as the 
language in which it was first written. The Greek ver- 
sion stands half-way between the original text and the © 
Latin version which has come down to us. The book must 
originally have been written in Hebrew. The style, the 
expressions, and the method of statement bear an entirely 
Hebrew character*. The Greek expressions and all traces 


' This was the reading that Philo found in the Septuagint (De Ebrietate, 
I, 379 M). 

* This fact was recognized by Sixtus Senensis, who writes in his 
Bibliotheca Sancta (edition of 1626, Colon. Agripp.), p. 365 a: ‘*(Philonis) 
Liber, qui biblicarum antiquitatum praenotatur, in quo per modum 
brevis historiae vetus omne Testamentum perstringitur, sed phrasis eius 
ubique Hebraismum redolens et narratio rebus apocryphis passim abun- 
Y2 
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of the influence of the Septuagint, and of other Greek 
versions, are to be ascribed to the person who translated 
the book from Hebrew into Greek. The author himself 
used as his model and sole authority the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, and imitated its style and method of 
narration even in the smallest details. Had the author 
written in Greek, he could not possibly have reproduced so 
faithfully the style and accent of the Bible. Among all 
those apocryphal books which were written in Greek, there 
is none in which the biblical style is so faithfully repro- 
duced as in Pseudo-Philo. A careful study, even of the 
few passages quoted in the early part of this essay, is 
enough to show how well founded is my conjecture that 
the book was originally written in Hebrew. I shall, how- 
ever, bring forward some arguments which place the 
Hebrew origin of the book beyond doubt. The names 
invented by the author, though they are corrupt in our 
present text, have a thoroughly Hebrew sound. The single 
sentences are, as in the Hebrew Bible, almost universally 
connected by “and ” (et); paragraphs are unknown, there 
is no break in the narrative from beginning to end. That 
is the Hebrew method of narration. No one could have 
written like that in Greek, even if he had taken the 
Septuagint as his model, and that the Septuagint was not 
the model followed by Pseudo-Philo has been shown above. 
Moreover, there are certain expressions and turns of phrase 
which can only be explained on the supposition that the 
author wrote in Hebrew. The peculiar Hebrew expression 
soxd is not only found in sentences which verbally follow 
the Bible, but is also frequently used by the author him- 
self :— Et illi responderunt dicentes,” “Et dixerunt ad 
ducem suum dicentes,” “Deus locutus est ad Abraham 
dicens,” “ (Mariam) vidit somnium et enarravit parentibus 
suis mane dicens,” “ Presbyteri altercabantur cum Amram 
dicentes,” “Et responderunt Aegyptii regi suo dicentes.” 


dans indicant opus aut huius non esse Philonis, aut, si forte eius sit, non 
Graeco sed Hebraico sermone ab ipso fuisse conscriptum.” 
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Other peculiarities that point to the Hebrew origin of the 
work are the doubling of the verb (as in yn yn): frangentes 
fregerunt noctu, dormiens dormiebam ; the use of adiicere 
and apponere, followed by an infinitive, in the sense of the 
Hebrew spn, “ Non adiiciam iam corrumpere aqua diluvii 
terram,” “ Adiecit deus praecipere mari,” “Et apposuerunt 
prosequi eos”; the extraordinary frequent use of ecce (i. e. 737) 
at the beginning of speeches, “ Ecce ego fugio hodie in mon- 
tana,” “ Et ideo ecce ego dividam linguas eorum”’; the use 
of Et factum est (m4) at the beginning of sentences. Finally, 
the following expressions bear unmistakable signs of Hebrew 
origin :—“ Omnes transeuntes secundum sceptra ducationis 
suae” (cf. Leviticus xxvii. 32), “ Invenerunt gratiam servi 
tui ante oculos tuos,” “Sanguis tuus super caput tuum sit, 
si nolueris proficisci cum istis,’ “Et ascenderunt cum eo 
de montanis gaudentes in nomine domini,” “ Placuit verbum 
ante conspectum dei,’ “Et dicam servis meis patribus 
eorum,” “ Et seducti sunt post filias Amorreorum” (cf. Exod. 
xxxiv. 16), “Et erit nomen tuum et huius in generationem 
et generationem,” “Ecce ego proficiscor mori, viam totius 
carnis, quo venietis et vos,’ “Nunc ergo vade et cinge lumbos 
tuos,” “ Et non corrumpas vineam quam plantavisti dextera 
tua,” “ Et haec dicentes ceciderunt in conspectu arcae testa- 
menti domini et ruperunt vestimenta sua et imposuerunt 
cinerem super capita sua.” ‘The Hebrew construction is 
exactly reproduced in such sentences as the following :— 
“Populi autem inhabitantes terram, cum initiassent aedifi- 
care turrim, divisit Deus linguas eorum et mutavit eorum 
effigies”; “Et propterea omnis mulier, quae pepererit 
septimo mense, vivit filius eius.” 

We may now take it as proved that the book was 
originally written in Hebrew, and, if this be the case, it 
follows that the author was a Jew. The contents of the 
book make this assumption certain. Christian elements are 
entirely absent. There is not even the faintest allusion 
to Christianity, or any Christian addition to the narrative. 
It appears, therefore, that the work met with the same 
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fate as many other apocryphal writings. It was early 
translated into Greek, and was in this form accepted by 
the Christian Church together with the canonical writings 
and other apocryphal additions to the Old Testament. The 
ireek version was then translated into Latin, and, by 
chance, the work has come down to us in the last version 
only. The Hebrew original and the Greek translation have 
alike perished. Similarly, there have survived, as is well 
known, only an ancient Latin version and an Ethiopic 
version of the Book of the Jubilees, both derived from 
a Greek version ; the Hebrew original, however, and the 
Greek translation have both perished. In one respect 
the Book of Jubilees has met with a better fate than the 
work of Pseudo-Philo. For, in the works of the Greek 
Fathers and the Byzantine Chroniclers, there have been 
preserved fragments of the Greek translation, which prove 
that the Aemr? Téveous, the name by which the Book of the 
Jubilees is commonly quoted, was extant until late in 
the Middle Ages'. Of the work of Pseudo-Philo, however, 
strange to say, no trace remains apart from the Latin 
version. Even in the mediaeval lists of apocryphal books’ 
in which several works, now quite lost, are mentioned, 
there is not a single reference to the work of Pseudo-Philo. 

In what remains of Jewish literature there is likewise no 
clear allusion to the work. But many of the older works 
of Hagadic literature have disappeared and left no trace, 
while of others there exist only fragments, preserved as 
quotations in the Talmud and in later Midrashic literature. 
The work of Pseudo-Philo must be regarded as a piece 
of Hagadic writing; it belongs to the oldest specimens of 
historic Hagada; it is to a certain extent a Hagadic com- 
mentary on the historical books of the Old Testament *. 


' Cp. Rénsch, Das Buch der Jubilden, p. 251 sq. 

2 Cp. Sehiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, II, 
670 sq.; Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, I, 851 sq. 

* There is a certain similarity between the work of Pseudo-Philo and 
the Sefer Hajashar. The latter book is a continuous account of the events 
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A comparison with the Hagadic illustrations preserved 
in the Talmud and in the Midrash will make this clear. 
For, although the work of Pseudo-Philo is nowhere expressly 
mentioned, it has nevertheless many points of contact with 
the Hagadic compositions of Jewish literature, and with 
other Jewish aprocryphal writings. Pseudo-Philo does not 
stand alone in his love for the amplification of biblical 
genealogies. This tendency of the Jewish writers of the 
post-exilic period is seen as early as in the Book of 
Chronicles. The author of the Book of Jubilees also re- 
sembles Pseudo-Philo in this respect. He mentions the 
names of the wives of all the patriarchs from Adam to 
the twelve sons of Jacob. He knows the number of the 
sons of Adam, and so on. In other respects, however, 
the whole plan and purpose of the Book of Jubilees differ 
from those of the work of Pseudo-Philo. The Midrashim, 
on the other hand, contain many passages which resemble 
and agree with passages of Pseudo-Philo. Hence it may be 
concluded that there were ancient legends, which were 
used by Pseudo-Philo, and also served as the founda- 
tion of stories in the Midrash. It is well known that 
traces of such legends of the Old Testament are also 
to be found in Philo and in Josephus. I shall now quote 
some examples of Hagadic illustrations and _ legends 
appearing in Pseudo-Philo, which are also to be found in 
the same or in a similar form in the Midrashim. The 
number of examples might, however, be increased without 
difficulty. 

The confusion of tongues.at the building of the Tower 
of Babel is illustrated by Pseudo-Philo with the remark 
that, when one man told another to bring stones he brought 
water, and when water was asked for straw was brought. 
A similar illustration is given in the Midrash!. 


mentioned in the Bible from the time of Adam to that of the Judges, 
embellished with legendary additions. It is, however, of very late date. 
Cp. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortraége, 154 sq. 

1 Bereshith Rabbah, parasha 38, on Gen. Xi. 7. 
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“When a man said to his companion ‘bring me an axe,’ his 
companion would bring him a spade. Then the man would strike 
his companion, and break his head.” 

There was a wide-spread and well-known legend that 
at Nimrod’s command Abraham was about to be burnt 
to death. But God wrought a miracle to save him from 
the furnace!. This story is told by Pseudo-Philo, but the 
occasion that gave rise to the incident, and its connexion 
with the Tower of Babel, are peculiar to Pseudo-Philo and 
are not found in any other version?. 

In the great address to the people, recorded by Pseudo- 
Philo, Joshua recounts the history of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham between the pieces (Gen. xv). 
Symbolical explanations are given of the mention of each 
animal. God says to Abraham :— 

Et assimilabo te columbae, quia accepisti mihi civitatem, quam 
incipient aedificare filii tui in conspectu meo. Turturem autem 
assimilabo Prophetis, qui de te nascentur. Et arietem assimilabo 
sapientibus, qui de te nascentur, illuminantibus filios tuos, vitulum 
vero assimilabo multitudini populorum (gu. populi?) qui multipli- 
catus est per te. Capram assimilabo mulieribus, quarum aperiam 
metras, et parient. 

‘“‘T will make thee like the dove, because thou hast received from 
me a dwelling-place, which thy sons shall begin to build in my sight. 
I will make the prophets who shall spring from thy seed like the 
turtle-dove, and the wise men who shall spring from thy seed, and 
who shall give light to thy children, I will make like the ram. 
And the multitude of the people, which is multiplied by thee, I 
will make like the calf, and I will make the women like the she- 
goat. I will open their wombs, and they shall bear offspring.” 


In the Midrash the significance of the animals is explained 
differently. According to most authorities, the four animals 
typify the Four Great Kingdoms. The calf of three years 
old refers to Babylon. The she-goat of three years old to 
Media (Persia), the ram to Greece, the dove to Rome. 
According to Rabbi Jehuda, the animals typified the princes 


1 B. Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung der jiidischen Sage, 14 sq. 
? The Midrash mentions that Abraham disapproved of the building 
of the Tower. Ibid., p. 9. 
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of the various nations ; according to R. Nehemiah, they 
typified the princes of Israel’. 

The story that Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, was after- 
wards married to Job, is mentioned in the Talmud and in 
the Midrash as well as by Pseudo-Philo’. 

According to Pseudo-Philo, when Pharaoh ordered that 
all new-born children of the Israelites should be thrown 
into the river, the Elders of Israel wished the people to 
resolve to deny themselves intercourse with their wives. 
Amram, however, endeavours to dissuade the people. He 
takes a wife from his own tribe, and when he has taken 
her, the others follow his example, and take back their 
own wives. 

Et accepit uxorem de tribu sua, et factum [est] cum acceperat 
eam, imitati sunt eum ceteri et acceperunt uxores suas. 

A similar story is told in the Midrash * :— 

When Pharaoh made that cruel decree, Amram sent away Jochebed 
and divorced her; and all the Israelites followed his example and 
divorced their wives, but Miriam reprimanded her father, and Amram 
then took back his wife, and the other Israelites did likewise.” 

According to Pseudo-Philo, when the Egyptians heard of 
Pharaoh’s decree, they said :— 

Masculos eorum interficiamus et feminas eorum servemus, ut eas 
nostris demus servis in uxores, et erit qui natus fuerit ex eis servus 
et serviet nobis. 

“Let us kill their male children, and let us keep alive their female 
children so that we may give them as wives to our slaves, and their 
offspring shall be our slaves and serve us.” 

The Midrash‘ relates that the Egyptians themselves wished 
to marry the daughters of the Israelites. 

“The astrologers said, ‘We will destroy the boys and marry the 
girls.’ For the Egyptians were very prone to licentiousness.” 


 Bereshith Rabbah, para. 44, on Gen. xv. 9, and elsewhere. Cf. Beer, 
op. cit., pp. 21, 121. 

? Baba Bathra, fol. 15b; Targum to Job ii. 9; Bereshith Rabbah, para. 57 
on Gen, xxii. 21. Dinah is mentioned as Job’s second wife in the 
apocryphal Testamentum Tobi. 

3 Sota, fol. 12 a; Shemoth Rabbah, para. 1, on Exod. i. 15; Sefer Hajashar, 
p. 130 b. * Shemoth Rabbah, para. 1, on Exod. i. 22. 
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According to Pseudo-Philo's account, the birth of Moses 
was foretold by his sister Miriam. The Midrash also 
mentions this fact’ :— 

“Why did Miriam stand far off ? Rab Amram (according to others 
Rab Nachman) said, in the name of Rab, ‘Because Miriam had 
prophesied that her mother would bear a son who would deliver the 
Israelites.’ ” 

Pseudo-Philo says of the infant Moses :— 

Ipse autem puer natus est in testamento dei et in testamento 
carnis eius. 

“The child was born in the covenant of God and in the covenant 
of his flesh.” 

The Midrash gives the same tradition ? :— 

“The Angel Samael says to Moses, ‘Wherein does thy strength 
consist ?’ Moses replies, ‘I am the son of Amram. I came into the 
world circumcised from my mother’s womb. I needed not circum- 
cision.’ ” 

Immediately after, Pseudo-Philo says of the daughter ot 
Pharaoh :— 

Et ut vidit puerum, et dum vidisset in zaticon, hoc est in testa- 

mentum carnis, dixit: de filiis Hebraeorum est. 
The word zaticon is unintelligible and presumably corrupt. 
But the explanation “hoc est in testamentum carnis,” 
makes its meaning clear. The words are a Hagadic ex- 
planation of the words of the Bible, “This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children” (Exod. ii. 6). The same explanation is 
given by the Midrash*. 

“How did she know this? R. Jose bar Chanina said, ‘ Because 
she saw that he was circumcised.’ ” 

According to the Bible, Moses received his name from 
the daughter of Pharaoh (Exodus ii. 10). Pseudo-Philo adds 
that his mother had called him Melchiel. According to 
a well-known passage in the Midrash* Moses had several 


1 Sota, fol. 12b; Mechilta on Exod. xv. 20; Shemoth Rabbah on Exod. 
ii. 4; Sefer Hajashar, p. 130 a. 

* Debarim Rabbah, para. 11, on Deut. xxxi. 14. 

3 Sota, fol. 12 b ; Shemoth Rabbah, para. 1, on Exod. ii. 6. 

* Megilla, fol. 13 a; Wajikra Rabbah, para. 1, ad init.; Sefer Hajashar, 
p. 1gta. 
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names. The name Melchiel (Malkiel), however, is not 
included among them, and the name which Moses received 
from his mother is said to have been Jekuthiel. Strange 
to say, a trace of the name Melchiel has been preserved in 
the Byzantine chronographer Syncellus'. 

When the Israelites stood by the Red Sea, and saw 
the Egyptians coming in pursuit, they were, according 
to Pseudo-Philo, divided in their opinions as to what 
should be done. One party thought it best that they 
should throw themselves into the sea: to this party 
belonged the tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Issachar and 
Zebulun. Another party, consisting of the tribes of Gad, 
Asher, Dan, and Naphtali wished to return to Egypt. Only 
the tribes of Levi, Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin wished to 
fight the Egyptians. A similar story is told in the 
Midrash*; but four conflicting opinions are mentioned. 
The tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Issachar wish to 
throw themselves into the sea; Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
Benjamin wish to return with the Egyptians ; Judah, 
Joseph, and Dan wish to fight the Egyptians; Levi, Gad, 
and Asher wish to throw themselves on the Egyptians 
and to bring confusion on their ranks. It will be seen 
that there is no essential difference between the third and 
fourth opinions mentioned in the Midrash. 

When Moses descended from Mount Horeb and saw the 
Golden Calf, he looked at the Tables of Stone, which were 
in his hand, and saw that nothing was written on them. 
“Et vidit quoniam non erant scriptae et festinans confregit 
eas.” The word non is at first sight surprising, especially 
as Moses is told shortly afterwards to write on the new 
tables the commandments which were on the first. The 
text, however, is correct. and the incident is illustrated 


1 Georg. Syncell., Chronogr., p. 226, 18 (ed. Bonn) : (4 Ovyarnp Papaw) ... 
Mwvoéa Te peTovopater. .. Tov MeAxiav ind trav yovéow amply KAnOévta, The 
name Malkiel appears in the Bible as that of a son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17 ; 


Num. xxvi. 45). 
2 Sefer Hajashar, p. 146 sq.; cf. Mechilta on Exod. xiv. 9 sq. 
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later on in a passage of a speech which refers to the giving 
of the Law-—* et peccantibus illis evolavit ex eis (tabulis) 
quod erat scriptum.” The same legend is mentioned in 
the Midrash!: the writing had flown away (sic) from the 
Tables; and he therefore broke them. In the later passage 
of Pseudo-Philo, to which reference has just been made, it 
is mentioned incidentally that the Tables of the Law were 
broken on the seventeenth day of the fourth month. The 
same date is given in the Talmud ”. 

The story that Balaam advised Balak to attempt to 
corrupt the Israelites by means of the Moabitish women 
(compare Numbers xxxi. 16) is an old tradition, founded 
on Numbers xxiv. 14, and appears in Philo and in Josephus® 
and in many other places 4. 

On the death of Moses, Joshua takes over, at God’s com- 
mand, the leadership of the Israelites. The people say :— 

Eece nos scimus hodie quae prophetaverunt Eldat et Modat in 
diebus Moysi dicentes: post requietionem Moysi dabitur princi patus 
Moysi Iesu filio Naue. 

With this verse should be compared the passage of the 
Midrash ® concerning the prophecies of Eldad and Medad 
(Numbers xi. 26) :-— 

“‘These men prophesied that which would come to pass at the 
end of forty years .. . What did they prophesy? many say that it 
was the destruction of Gog: many others say that it was that Moses 
should die, and that Joshua should lead the Israelites into the 
Promised Land.” 

After the death of Moses and the capture of Jericho, the 
manna ceased, and the Israelites began to eat of the fruits 
of the land. This fact is mentioned in the Bible (Joshua v.12). 
Pseudo-Philo adds the following remark :— 


1 Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, p. 6a (ed, Schechter); Shemoth Rabbah, para. 46, 
on Exod, xxxiv. 1. 

2 Taanith, IV, 6. Cf. Babli, fol. 26b; Seder Olam Rabbah, cap. 6 and 30. 

5 Philo, de Vita Mosis, i. 54 (II, 127M) ; Joseph. Antiquit. IV, 6. 6. 

* Sanhedrin, fol. 106.a; Targum Jonath, and Jerus. on Num, xxiv. 14; 
Bemidbar Rabbah on the same passage. 

° Sifri on yoyn2, p. 26a (ed. Friedmann) ; Bemidbar Rabbah, para. 15, 
on Num, xi. 16. 
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Et haec sunt tria quae dedit populo suo deus propter tres homines, 
id est puteum aquae myrrhae pro Mariam et columnam nubis pro 
Aaron et manna pro Moyse. Et finitis his tribus ablata sunt haec 
tria dona ab illis. 


“ And these are the three things which God gave to his people for 
the sake of three persons, to wit, the well of fresh water for the sake 
of Miriam, the pillar of cloud for the sake of Aaron, and the manna 
for the sake of Moses, And when these three died, the three gifts 
were taken away.” 

The same legend is related in an old Midrash * :— 

“When Miriam died, the spring ceased, when Aaron died, the 
pillar of cloud disappeared, when Moses died, the manna no longer 
fell. R. Joshua said, ‘When Miriam died, the spring ceased, but 
flowed again for the sake of Moses and Aaron; when Aaron died, the 
pillar of cloud disappeared, but returned for the sake of Moses; when 
Moses died, the manna, the pillar of cloud and the spring all 
disappeared and did not return.’ ” 

According to Pseudo-Philo, the first Judge of Israel was 
Cenez, the son of Caleb, whereas, according to the Bible, 
it was Othniel, the son of Kenas. It is not possible to 
discover what led Pseudo-Philo to adopt this alteration; but 
it is noteworthy that Josephus (Ant., V. 3, 3) mentions as 
the first judge not Othniel but Keviagos. 

Pseudo-Philo says that it was the giant Goliath who slew 
in battle the sons of the High Priest Eli, and that Saul 
was the messenger who carried the news to Eli. These are 
old traditions which are mentioned elsewhere’. 

It is mentioned in the Bible (1 Sam. xvii. 40) that when 
David went out to fight with Goliath, he took five stones 
and put them in his wallet. This-story is embellished by 
Pseudo-Philo, according to whom David took seven stones 
and wrote thereon the names of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses and Aaron, his own name and the name of God. 
The legend told in the Midrash ° is similar :— 

“The five stones which David chose, he took in the name of God, 


1 Mechilta on Exod. xvi. 35; Sifri, p. 129 a (ed. Friedmann) ; Seder Olam 
Rabbah, cap. to. 

2 Targum on 1 Sam. xvii. 8 ; Midrash Samuel, para. 11, p. 39 b (ed. Buber). 
3 Midrash Samuel, para. 21, p. 54 b (ed. Buber). 
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in the name of Aaron, the Priest, and in the name of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob.” 

What David says about his relationship with Goliath 
(see p. 305 above) rests on the identification of the Goliath, 
mentioned in 2 Samuel xxi. 19, with the giant Goliath, and 
of his mother Harapha (2 Sam. xxi. 16-22) with Orpah, the 
sister-in-law of Ruth (Ruth i. 4). The same identification 
is found in the Midrash '. 

From these examples it is clear that Pseudo-Philo’s version 
of Jewish history has many roots in the ancient Jewish 
traditions and legends on which the Hagadah and the 
Midrash are founded. There are, however, many features 
which are peculiar to the author, and have no parallel in 
the extant Midrashim. But the spirit in which the whole 
book is written is the spirit of the Rabbinic Hagadah and 
of the Midrash. In its elaborate illustrations of brief 
passages of the Bible, in its embellishment and amplification 
of Biblical stories, in its supply of unknown names, in its 
exact figures and dates, its Midrashic character everywhere 
appears. Its similarity to the Midrash is also shown by 
the complete absence of all purpose other than that of 
religious edification. The author has no other end than 
to interest and to edify the reader, and to strengthen his 
belief in God’s providence and in the high mission of Israel 
by means of a vivid account of the wonderful incidents 
of the history of the Israelites. In all the speeches the 
same idea recurs again and again: God has chosen the 
people of Israel and has made his covenant with them 
for ever; if the children of Israel depart from God’s ways 
and forget his covenant, he delivers them for a time into 
the hands of their enemies; but God is ever mindful of 
his covenant with the patriarchs; he always delivers the 
Israelites through leaders of his choice, and he.will never 
entirely abandon them. The religious ideas which appear 
in the book also show the influence of Rabbinic Judaism 


? Midrash Samuel, para, 20, p. 53 b (ed. Buber); Midrash Ruth, para. 2. 
on Ruth i. 14. 
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as we find it in the oldest Midrashim. This is seen in the 
belief in the Resurrection, in the Day of Judgment, and 
in the Advent of the Messiah, to all which articles of faith 
frequent reference is made. One passage is specially 
characteristic. The speech of God after the Flood ends 
with the following words :— 


Cum autem completi fuerint anni saeculi, tune quiescet lumen 
et exstinguentur tenebrae, et vivificabo mortuos, et erigam dor- 
mientes de terra, et reddet infernus debitum suum et perditio 
restituet paratecen suam, ut reddam unicuique secundum opera sua 
et secundum fructus adinventionum suarum, quousque iudicem inter 
animam et carnem. Et requiescet saeculum et exstinguetur mors et 
infernus claudet os suum, et non erit sine foetu terra nec sterilis 
habitantibus in se, et non coinquinabitur ullus, qui in me iustificatus 
est; et erit terra alia et caelum aliud habitaculum sempiternum. 

“When the years of the period shall have been completed, there 
shall be no more light, and darkness shall be extinguished, and 
I shall bring the dead to life, and I shall raise up the sleeping from 
the earth: and Hell shall pay its debt, and destruction shall give 
back that which it has in charge, so that I may recompense each one 
according to his works, and according to the fruits of his inventions, 
judging between the soul and the flesh; and time shall be no more, 
and death shall be extinguished, and Hell shall close its mouth, and 
the Earth shall not be without increase, nor shall it be barren to 
those who dwell thereon, and no man who is justified in me shall be 
defiled, and there shall be a new heaven, and a new earth for an 
everlasting dwelling-place.” 


The description of the Messianic age calls to mind at once 
the Jewish apocalyptic writings of the period shortly before 
and shortly after the destruction of the temple. The 
same influence is discernible in the numerous dreams and 
prophecies and visions which the book contains, and in 
the frequent appearance of angels. The interference of 
angels in the course of events is especially frequent in the 
history of the judges. In the history of Cenez, the greater 
part of which is the author’s own invention, angels play 
a great part; the two angels who help him in his fight 
against the Amorites are even mentioned by name; one 
of them, whose name is corrupt (? Ingethel) is described as 
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‘ Lord of Secrets ” (Superpositus occultis), the other is called 
Zeruel1, “Lord of Virtue” (qui praeerat virtuti). In the 
story of the Judge Jair, who seduces the Israelites to 
worship Baal, the angel Nuthaniel?, “ Lord of Fire” (qui 
praeest igni), appears and rescues the seven men who fear 
God. The angel who appears to Manoah and his wife is 
called Phadahel*, These peculiarities, though they are 
evidence of a certain affinity between the work of Pseudo- 
Philo and the apocalyptic writings of Jewish literature, 
indicate no opposition to the spirit and views of Rabbinic 
Judaism 4. 

Now that we have made clear what are the chief sources 
and literary affinities of the work under consideration, it 
remains for us to inquire whether anything can be learnt 
concerning the date of its composition. Since we have 
to do, not with the original text, but with a translation 
of a translation of the original, it is naturally difficult to 
determine with accuracy the period to which the unknown 
author belonged. But the contents and the form of the 


! Perhaps the same name as Zuriel (Num. iii. 35). 

2 Probably identical with Nathaneel, Num. i. 8 and elsewhere. 

’ The name is taken from Num. xxxiv. 28. 

* I have come across only one passage which seems to be in conflict 
with a generally accepted Jewish opinion. After Deborah has admonished 
the people in a speech which she utters shortly before her death, to walk 
in the ways of God and to observe his commandments, all break into 
tears and say to her, ‘‘Now mother, thou diest, and art leaving thy 
children. But into whose care dost thou give them? Pray for us, 
and after thy departure let thy soul be mindful of us for ever” (Ecce 
nunc, mater, moreris et relinquens filios tuos cui commendas eos? Ora 
itaque pro nobis et post recessum tuum erit anima tua memor nostri 
in sempiternum). Deborah answers, ‘‘When a man is still alive, he can 
pray for himself and for his children; but after his death he will not 
be able to benefit any by his prayers, nor be mindful of any. Wherefore, 
place not your hope in your fathers, for they will not profit you unless 
you are found like unto them” (Adhuc vivens homo potest orare pro se et 
pro filiis suis, post finem autem non poterit exorare nec memor esse 
alicuius ; propterea nolite sperare in patres vestros; non enim proderunt 
nisi similes inveniamini [in] eis). According to later Jewish opinion, 
the prayers of the dead had great weight. Is the passage just quoted 
meant as a protest against this view ? 
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book may perhaps offer some clues. Especially noteworthy, 
in my opinion, is the fact that no importance is attached 
to sacrifices and the service of the Temple. All references 
to sacrifice are of a purely historical nature. The strict 
observance of the laws concerning sacrifice and of those 
concerning purity is never advocated. This is not the case 
with the Book of Jubilees in which ceremonial observances 
play the most important part after chronology, and the 
patriarchs obey the whole Mosaic code, offer the prescribed 
sacrifices, and celebrate the Festivals and the Sabbath with 
all details of ritual. The following example illustrates the 
difference between Pseudo-Philo and the Book of Jubilees. 
After giving the text of the Fourth Commandment, Pseudo- 
Philo makes a small addition :— 

Non facies in eo omne opus, tu et omnis operatio tua, nisi ut in ea 
laudes dominum in ecclesia presbyterorum et glorifices fortem in 
cathedra seniorum. 

“Thou shalt not do on the Sabbath any manner of work, neither 
thou nor thy labourers, save to praise the Lord in the congregation 
of the elders, and to glorify the Mighty One in the seat of the 
ancients.” 


In other words, the author demands for the celebration of 
the Sabbath nothing beyond complete rest from all kinds 
of work, attendance at the synagogue, and prayer. Compare 
with this passage the full and strict rules for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath which are contained in the Book of 
Jubilees (chap. 50). Now, it has been rightly assumed 
that the Pook of Jubilees was written when the second 
temple was still standing. Pseudo-Philo makes only one 
incidental reference to the Temple at Jerusalem ; and that 
is in connexion with the removal of the Tabernacle to 
Shiloh (compare Joshua xviii. 1). In mentioning this event, 
the author observes that, till the building of Solomon’s 
temple, sacrifices were always offered at Shiloh. 

Quousque enim aedificaretur domus domini Hierusalem et offerretur 


in novo sacrario, non prohibitus est populus offerre in eo, quia 
veritas et demonstratio ostendebant omnia in Silo; et quousque 


VOL. X. Z 
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poneretur per Solomonem arca in sacrario domini, erant offerentes 
ibi usque illam diem. 

‘For until the house of God was built at Jerusalem, and sacrifices 
were offered in the new Sanctuary, the people were not forbidden to 
make offerings in the Sanctuary, because truth and light (D'2N) ON") 
shone on all things in Shiloh. And until Solomon established the 
ark in the Sanctuary of the Lord, they offered in the holy place till 
that day.” 


The second temple is nowhere expressly mentioned. But 
if the temple had been in existence at the time when the 
work was composed, it would have been extremely remark- 
able that so little should be said of the temple service, 
and of the offerings, and that the priestly laws should 
be deliberately omitted. The assumption that the author 
belonged to the Diaspora appears to me impossible. For 
a writer who, in the Hellenistic period, composed a book 
in Hebrew, can scareely have lived anywhere but in 
Palestine. It might be supposed that the book originated 
with the Essenes. But, except for the scantiness of the 
references to sacrifices and ceremonial observances, the 
contents of the book offer no support to this view. Thus, 
all the indications point to the conclusion that the book 
was written after the destruction of the second temple. 
The question is decided by a passage which, while ostensibly 
referring to the destruction of Solomon’s temple, must be 
understood as really relating to the second temple. God 
commands Moses to ascend Mount Nebo, whence he will 
be able to see the Holy Land (Deut. xxxii. 49). He says :— 

Demonstrabo tibi locum, in quo mihi serviet (populus) annos 
DCCXL, et post haec tradetur in manus inimicorum suorum, et 
demolientur eum et circumdabunt eum alienigenae, et erit in illa 
die secundum diem illum, in quo contrivi tabulas testamenti quas 
disposui ad te in Oreb, et peccantibus illis evolavit ex eis quod erat 
scriptum ; dies autem erat septima decima mensis quarti. 

“T will show thee the place in which the people shall worship me 
for 740 years, and, after that time, it shall be given into the hands 
of enemies who shall destroy it, and strangers shall surround it, and 
it shall be destroyed on the same day of the year in which I oblite- 
rated the writing on the Tables of the Covenant, which I gave thee 
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on Horeb. And when the people sinned, there flew away from the 
tables that which was written thereon. And it was the seventeenth 
day of the fourth month.” 

These words are meant to signify that Jerusalem was taken 
on the seventeenth of Tamuz, on the same day on which the 
Tables of the Law were broken by Moses (see p. 320 above). 
The capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, however, 
took place on the ninth of Tamuz (Jer. lii. 6, ef. 2 Kings 
xxv. 3). The date just mentioned, the seventeenth of Tamuz, 
can relate only to the second temple, as it is expressly 
mentioned in the Talmud! that, on that date, the Tables 
of the Law were destroyed and Jerusalem was taken by 
Titus. Thus, the author betrays himself by giving as the 
date of the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians what 
is really the date of the capture of Titus *. 

Thus we may assume with confidence that the book was 
written after the destruction of the second temple. The 
unknown author cannot, however, have lived very long 
after that event. This is proved by the facts that the 
book was written in the Hebrew language, and that it 
was adopted by the Christian Church. Had the book 
been written long after the destruction of the temple, it 
would not have been translated and adopted by the Church. 
The Latin version which has reached us cannot have been 
made later than the fourth century, and was probably made 
still earlier. The style is exactly the same as the Latin 
translations of the Bible which preceded that of Jerome. 
These translations follow the text of the Septuagint with 


1 Taanith, IV, 6; ef. Seder Olam Rabbah, cap. 6 and 30. 

2 The figure pccxt, which Pseudo-Philo gives for the period from the 
death of Moses to the Babylonian exile, must be corrupt. It should 
probably be corrected to pccct. The latter figure would agree with 
the chronology of the Seder Olam Rabbah. Between the Exodus and the 
building of Solomon's temple there elapsed 480 years (1 Kings vi. 1), and, 
therefore, between the death of Moses and the building of Solomon’s 
temple, 440 years. The period between the building of the temple and 
its destruction was 410 years. According to Seder Olam Rabbah, chap. xi, 
the Babylonian exile began 850 years (=17 years of Jubilee) after the 
entrance of the Israelites into the Holy Land. 

Z2 
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timid fidelity, whereas Jerome, in his translation, the so- 
called Vulgate, follows the original Hebrew. The language 
of these ancient Latin translations of the Bible is a pecu- 
liarly vulgar and often incorrect Latin, commonly known 
as African Latin. Jerome's translation (about 400 C.£.) 
soon acquired great authority, and, in the course of time, 
completely superseded the older versions of which there 
has reached us nothing but extensive fragments, contained 
partly in old manuscripts of which the existence has only 
of late years been made known’, and partly in quotations 
made by Augustine, and others of the older Latin Fathers’. 
In all these fragments, though they come from various 
versions, we find the same method of translation and the 
same style, a vulgar Latin with many Graecisms, unusual 
expressions and incorrect forms and constructions*. The 
Latin translation of Pseudo-Philo corresponds so closely in 
respect of language with that of the old Latin translations 
of the Bible that it must have been composed at the same 
time as they 4. 

I have quoted above some examples of Greek words 


and expressions, all of which can be paralleled from the 


' See especially E. Ranke, Par palimpsestorum Wirceburgensium, Vindobonae, 
1871; U. Robert, Pentateuchi versio Latina antiquissima e codice Lugdunensi, 
Paris, 1881 ; L. Ziegler, Bruchstiicke einer vorhieronymianischen Uebersctzung des 
Pentateuch, Miinchen, 1883. 

? On the strength of a well-known passage (De Doctrina Christ., II, 22), the 
translation chiefly used by Augustine was formerly known as Itala (cf. 
H. Roénsch, Itala und Vulgata, Marburg and Leipzig, 1869; L. Ziegler, Die 
latein. Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des Augustinus, Miinchen, 
1879). Recently, however, Mr. F. C. Burkitt (Texts and Studies, vol. IV, 
no. 3) has shown that, in the passage just mentioned, Augustine had 
in mind Jerome’s translation. This fact, however, is of no further 
importance to us, since Augustine certainly used for the historical books 
of the Bible, not Jerome’s translation, but older versions. 

5 Compare the writings of Rénsch and others, mentioned in preceding 
notes, and Fr. Kaulen, Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments (3rd edition, Freiburg, 1893), p. 132 sq. 

* It is clear, on similar grounds, that the Latin translation of the Book 
of Jubilees dates from the same period. Cp. Rénsch, Das Buch der Jubilien, 


P. 439 sq. 
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fragments of old Latin translations of the Bible. But 
the translator of Pseudo-Philo agrees entirely with the old 
Latin versions of the Old Testament in his vocabulary. 
His use of vulgar expressions and peculiar neologisms may 
be illustrated by the following examples :— 
abominamentum and abominatio (Bdédvyya), accepta- 
bilis, adinventio, animositas, coinquinatio, concupiscentia, 
consummatio, contribulatio, convirginales (cvveraipldes), 
coruscum, coruscatio, dedolatura, ducatio, esca, fornicatio 
(mopveia), immensurabilis, improperium, incensum (Ovpiapa), 
inoboediens, insufferibilis, longanimitas, lucrificatio, obla- 
tio, parturitio, presswra, primitivus (xpwrdroxos), salvatio, 
sanctificatio, sanctimonium (ayiacyua), turrificatio, unani- 
miter, vivificatio. 
abominare, adimplere, adinvenire, appropiare, approxi- 
mare, captivare, coangustari, confortare, constabilire, con - 
summure, contribulari, contristari, contumeliare, decoriare, 
deglutire (xaranivear)', dignificare, effigiare, eradicare, 
evaginare, fornicari (nopvevew), glorificare, hereditare, 
humiliare (rarewotv, to dishonour), zevunare, implunare, 
improperare (dvedlCew), inhabitare, innubilare (ovvvedeiv) *, 
intenebriscare, tucundare, tustificare, malignari, mandu- 
care, meliorare, memorari (to remember), minorare, morti- 
jicare, obaudire, obviare, praefocare, potentari, principari, 
propitiare, rememorari (avapipynoxerOar), sulvare, sancti- 
jicare, servificare, sterilizare, superabundare, virtutificare. 
Some expressions are employed in an unusual sense :— 
adiicere and apponere with the infinitive (= tpooriecGa:) 
instead of an adverbial expression. 


1 “Et aperuit terra os suum et deglutivit eos” (Korah and his associates), 
Cf. Augustin., Locut. Deuter., 28, ‘‘quos aperto ore suo terra deglutivit ” 
(Deut. xi. 6, Vulg. “‘absorbuit ”). 

? Gen. ix. 14, as reproduced by Pseudo-Philo, “et erit cum innubilavero 
caelum nubibus,” Cf. Ambros., De Noe et Arca, XXVII, 103, “‘et erit cum 
innubilavero nubes super terram” (Vulg. “cumque obduxero coelum 
nubibus”), 

3 Cf. Augustin., Locut. in Gen., 12, et adposuit parere fratrem eius Abel ” 
(Gen. iv. 2). Locutio est frequens in scripturis: adposuit dicere. Ibid. 26, 
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considerare=to censure (Pd, émoxénrecOat). 
decimatio=tithe (dexarn). 
diffidens, diffidentia=disobedient, disobedience (a7e6ys, 
ame(Oeva). 
dormire=to die (xoiacda), dormientes=the dead. 
externinare=to destroy, to exterminate (apavicew, é£orc- 
Opeveu). 
Festivitas= festival (éopr7). 
generatio= generation (yeved). 
infernus=hell (ww, “Avdns). 
initiare=to begin, usual meaning =to consecrate. 
iustitiae= precepts (p'pin, dixar@para). 
maleficus= Magician (émaodds). 
vrare=to pray, oratio=a prayer (mpocevx7)). 
praevaricari=to transgress (tapaBaivey) '. 
solarium = terrace (d6ya). 
stipendia= livelihood. 
vivificare=not only “ to bring to life,” but also “to keep 
alive 2.” 


Peculiar and incorrect inflections :— 


Madianitum for Madianitarum ; flos and ros sometimes 
used as neuter, and finis as feminine; ¢uvenior for wnior ; 
perfect of compounds of ire ending in -7v7, e. g. exivi, future 
in -eam -ies -tet, eam (for bo), exiet, prodiet, periet, redient ; 
participle declined dens, ientis, exientis, abientes ; future of 
verbs of second conjugation ending in -eam, e. g. deleam *, 


Quod scriptum est: “et non adiciam adhuc maledicere super terram” 
(Gen. viii. 21), simile est superiori ‘et non adposuit reverti ad eum” 
(Gen, viii. 12). 

' “ Festina hine, quoniam corruptus est populus et praevaricatus est 
vias meas quas praecepi ei” (Exod. xxxii. 8). Similarly, in the old Latin 
translation of the Codex Frisingensis (ed. L. Ziegler): ‘‘ praevaricaverunt 
cito de via quam praeceperas eis” (Vulg. ‘‘ recesserunt’’). 

* “Feminas vivificate” (Exod. i. 22), Cf. Augustin., Locut. in Exod., 3, 
‘+ Et omne femininum vivificate illud” (LXX =«al rav O07Au (woyovetre ard). 

* “Deleam hominem et omnia quae germinata sunt in terra” (Gen. 
vi. 7). Cf. Augustin., Locut. in Gen. 13, ‘... et dixit deus: deleam 
hominem, quem feci, a facie terrae.” 
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videam ; absconsus as participle of abscondere; fiere (= ylvov) 
as imperative of fio’; odire (to hate) used as a regular 
verb, odiwnt, odientes; similarly poenitere, poenituerint ; 
interpretari used as passive; frangere once used as 
intransitive, “frangentes fregerunt nocte.” 

In with the accusative used instead of in with the ablative, 
and vice versa; prepositions used with adverbs, a longe 
(=paxpdbev), ab invicem (= am’ dddAnrwr), ad invicem (=npos 
GAAnAous, Tpds Eavrovs) ; in obviam (=els ovvdvtnaww); bene- 
dicere and maledicere used with the accusative as often as 
with the dative; iwhere frequently used with dative ; mi- 
serert with dative; nocere with accusative (= PAdzrew) ; 
suadere and persuadere with accusative; memorari and 
rememorari sometimes used with accusative ; obaudire 
sometimes with accusative; frequent adoption of Greek 
idiom of infinitive instead of dependent sentence, e.g. 
“misit exploratores explorare terram” ; frequent use, after 
verbs expressing perception or statement, of dependent 
sentences introduced by quod, quia, or quoniam, in place 
of accusative and infinitive (in consequence of literal 
translation of Greek dr1); use of si (=i) in indirect 
questions, and of ut quid (=tva ri;) for “wherefore” 
(explained by Greek usages). 


It is easy to find, in the extant fragments of the old 
Latin translations of the Bible, numerous examples and 
illustrations of all the linguistic peculiarities which have 
been quoted here from the work of Pseudo-Philo. We may, 
therefore, assume that the Latin translation of the latter 
book was made at latest in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. The old translation of Philo’s Quaestiones 
in Genesin and De Vita Contemplativa, fragments of 
which have been preserved in the same manuscripts in 
which the Liber Antiquitatum biblicarum has reached us, 
dates from the same period. There is some probability 


1 Cf. Augustin., De Civitate Dei, XVI, 37: ‘‘Et fiere dominus fratrum 
tuorum,” Gen, xxvii. 29 (LXX =xail yivou kipios Tod ddeApod cov). 
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in Cardinal Pitra’s conjecture that the translations of the 
genuine works of Philo come from the same hand as the 
translation of the book that we have been considering, 
for they are written in the same Vulgar Latin and show 
many of the same peculiarities. If this conjecture is well- 
founded, the ascription to Philo of the Liber Antiquitatum 
hiblicarum is easy to understand. 


LEOPOLD CoHN. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
DURING THE VICTORIAN REIGN’. 


THE title of this paper was not entirely approved by 
myself, although I was not quite irresponsible for the 
choice of it. The tendency of the present time to sum up 
great questions within very limited compass is a dangerous 
one. Moreover, the temptation which the circumstances 
of this year offer alike to readers and writers only increases 
the danger. We have reached a turning point in the 
history of England, which is suggestive of the most fasci- 
nating analyses of all the thoughts, the words, and deeds, 
which have occupied the subjects of Her Majesty during 
the sixty years of her wonderful reign. 

The progress of religious thought during these sixty 
years has not been so considerable or so rapid as it may 
be the fashion to profess. After all, the changes which 
have taken place have been mainly confined to the 
personal influence of some small group of individuals. On 
the other hand, large elements of change which have come 
to pass cannot be considered to have been in the direction 
of progress at all. And some movements which belong to 
the epoch have been both retrogressive and progressive at 
the same time. The Tractarian Movement at Oxford has 
left these double traces on the mind of England, the growth 
and development of the High Church party have undoubt- 
edly stimulated religious thought, and it has not been 
without its intellectual influence also. At the same time it 


1 A paper read before the Jewish Literary and Historical Society at 
Bradford, on Sunday, May 30, 1897. 
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has given a new lease and fresh encouragement to natural 
tendencies towards superstition. Furthermore, under the 
immediate wing of Ritualism in its early days, there was 
a new impetus imparted to the spirit of intolerance. The 
Roman Catholic Church has made even greater progress 
than the Anglican and perhaps with less mischief to itself. 
There has grown up within the Church of Rome in this 
country more breadth of view than it contained formerly. 
This has been mainly owing to the Tractarian Movement, 
which imported into the Roman Church so many of the 
best educated men from the Church of England. The 
accession by the Catholic Church of such people as the 
Oriel Fathers—Newman, Manning, Wilberforce, and Ward, 
as well as a host of others of slightly later date, gave to 
that organization just what it had previously lacked—the 
spirit of the then modern University life—for the Roman 
Catholic clergy were not trained at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Within the Church of England itself, the changes that 
have occurred are very remarkable indeed; but as I have 
just observed, it is not all those changes which can be said 
to have contributed to the progress of thought. We had to 
wait for a somewhat advanced period in the present reign 
before we reached the time when the Church really 
broadened out and manifested its power of surviving and 
of fructifying under conditions which at the beginning of 
the reign would have been imagined to be fatal to it. 

The other day I was speaking to an octogenarian, who is 
a man of great distinction in the scientific world. And 
he made two remarks to me which are suggestive in 
connexion with the subject of this paper. “The sixty 
years of this reign,” he said, “just cover the period during 
which I have been able to think for myself. When the 
Queen came to the throne I was twenty. In those days 
the Bible was taken literally and swallowed whole. No- 
body ventured to question anything which it contained.” 

Now if I were asked to sum up the actual progress 
which religious thought has made in these sixty years, 
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I would say that it has enabled religious people to transfer 
the seat of authority in religious matters from a condition 
of bibliolatry to one of natural religion. Formerly it was 
believed quite simply and honestly that the eternal truths 
of religion actually rested upon particular interpretations 
of biblical narratives. The Bible was considered as the 
book which literally and exclusively contained the Word 
of God. And that Word of God was supposed to have 
confined itself within the limits of the two covers of 
the Bible. It was actually thought that God had fully 
and finally revealed himself to mankind at a stage in 
human history prior to the period of the world’s adoles- 
cence. The altered attitude of religious people among the 
educated classes in regard to the interpretation of the Bible 
is far more important than it may appear. Progress in 
religious thought is a constructive process and not a de- 
structive one. The views which are now held in regard 
to the Bible among religious persons who are also very 
thoughtful, differ considerably from what was formerly 
believed. But this change is not, as some uncritical people 
imagine, in a direction which is hostile to the Bible. Quite 
the contrary. The Bible is much more than it was because 
we understand it better. The popular notions which were 
held both by Jews and Christians in regard to the Bible 
was harmful both to the Bible itself and to the true cause 
of religion. Religion is either of vital consequence to 
human nature or it is a mere word without any practical 
meaning. Jews and Christians all agreed that religion 
was a vital matter; but they were unwise enough to 
contend that this vital matter was dependent upon some- 
thing else which was necessarily uncertain, doubtful, 
susceptible of many meanings. I will give a simple 
illustration. I have known persons in my youth, who 
actually thought that the authority of the Ten Com- 
mandments rested upon the supposed miracle which is 
described in the nineteenth chapter of Exodus and which 
is said to have attended the circumstances of their being 
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written. The logical consequence was that there was a 
danger of these Ten Commandments losing their authority 
and their claim upon the human conscience the moment it 
was suggested that the miracle was improbable. 

Again, Christians have imagined that the natural belief 
in a life after death was dependent upon the supposed 
miracle of the bodily resurrection of Christ. So that in 
this case the moment bodily resurrection was thought to 
be improbable, people were expected to part with their 
belief in a future state. 

It seems almost incredible to some of us now, that 
ideas which are so sacred and in many instances so 
essential to personal happiness, should be regarded as 
being dependent upon anything else which is at all ques- 
tionable. I remember hearing the ridieulous assertion that 
Christ must have been either the Inearnate God or an 
impostor. It is now perceived that there is another 
alternative to the hypothesis of his divinity, and that 
he might have been, while quite human, the greatest living 
example of spiritual and religious manhood. It is difficult 
to say which band of religionists has fallen into the most 
grotesque extravagances in regard to the claims they put 
forth on behalf of miracles. The great lesson which the 
present generation has learnt is that whether miracles in 
the ordinary sense have ever taken place or have never 
taken place, the deepest truths of religion and the permanent 
principles of ethics are entirely and absolutely independent 
of the question. To prove nowadays that a given miracle 
did not take place, does not disprove a single religious idea 
which is of any value. The fact of disproving a miracle 
has no other effect than to dispel some fond illusion or to 
remove a superstition. This is the greatest achievement 
in the progress of religious thought which our era has 
accomplished, 

It may not be easy to trace this change or development 
to any specific cause. Perhaps it is mainly due to the 
natural progress of human intelligence and to a Divine 
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Providence which watches over mankind. At the same 
time it is not difficult for a student of religious and 
philosophic literature to single out the men whose influence 
has been most potent in the direction indicated within the 
period with which we are now dealing. I should be sorry 
to think that the number of those vigorous and highly 
gifted leaders of thought are confined to one or two. At 
the same time there can be very little doubt that in this 
particular work of emancipating the religious mind from 
false theories of religion, and of disentangling it from the 
confusion of past ages, there stands out in the Victorian 
era two names of unsurpassed influence, both intellectual 
and religious at the same time. I refer to James Martineau 
and Benjamin Jowett. These two eminent leaders of 
thought have, in my judgment, done more for the progress 
of religious thought during the Victorian reign than any 
others. And I do not hesitate to make this assertion with 
a full consciousness of the services which have been rendered 
in the same cause by three contemporaries of theirs, namely 
the late Bishop Colenso, Dean Stanley, and M. Renan. But 
Martineau and Jowett have done more than any to place 
religion on a rational basis. 

The great Unitarian divine, James Martineau, who of 
the five I have mentioned is the only one living—now in 
his ninety-third year—has occupied a position of extra- 
ordinary spiritual force in this country. There probably 
has never lived a man of more profound piety and saint- 
liness of life than he. As a preacher he stood alone in the 
combination of qualities which most strongly appeal to 
highly educated minds. He possesses a literary grace and 
a philosophic insight which will always enshrine his name 
among the very princes of English letters. His deep 
learning and singular mental grasp place him among the 
foremost intellects of his age. The work of his life has 
been a steady march of thought on the highest planes of 
religious culture, ever ascending to loftier pinnacles in the 
double province of intellectual and spiritual aspiration. 
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If we judge him from his volumes, Types of Ethical Theory 
or his Study of Religion, or his numerous sermons published 
under the titles of Endeavours after the Christian Life 
and Hours of Thought, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that this thinker has touched the deepest chords in the 
religious and intellectual susceptibilities of scholars, students, 
and men of thought. Perhaps his latest work, published 
when he was over eighty years of age, was the crown of 
his career—The Seat of Authority in Religion. It is an 
exhaustive and remarkable analysis of those different 
centres of authority in which religionists have from time 
to time reposed their confidence. The Catholic Church, 
and the belief in miracles both of the Old and the New 
Testament, are examined and dismissed as being inadequate 
for the great purpose of leaning upon as the props of 
religious life and trust. The ultimate seat of authority 
which he discovers to be unassailable is in the human 
conscience. The great power of Martineau’s teaching, as 
of Jowett’s (of whom I shall speak presently), includes 
something which is distinct from the school of biblical 
critics in Germany. The Higher Criticism in England has 
been generally conducted in a way which has not weakened 
the hold which the Bible makes upon the literary as well 
as the religious imagination of the reading and thinking 
world. In Germany I suppose it would be true to say 
that the Bible has been somewhat detached from the place 
which it occupied in pre-critical days. Now in England, 
on the contrary, the authority of the Bible—both as a body 
of literature and as a manual of religion, has rather gained 
than lost in consequence of the Higher Criticism. To 
those men who owe their religious and literary stimulus 
to the influence and teaching of such men as Martineau 
and Jowett, the Bible has not become of less value, but 
rather of greater value, since they have learnt to consider 
the interpretation and the criticism of it by the same 
methods with which they interpret or criticize other books. 
The stories of the Creation in the early chapters of Genesis 
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have lost nothing in their impressiveness—in their stately 
literary simplicity and in their inherent spiritual beauty— 
because the narrative has passed out of the sphere of 
history and entered into that of folk-lore. A story which 
contains any element whatever of philosophical truth or of 
literary merit does not sink into insignificance when the 
perception of it passes from the region of historic record 
into one of fiction. A myth may have in it all the stirring 
qualities of a true story, so long as it contains the elements 
of permanent abstract truth. To the modern disciple of 
a Martineau or a Jowett the Ten Commandments would 
gain nothing if we were to attempt to add to their intrinsic 
value a belief that they were spoken amidst thunder and 
lightning and thick darkness and trumpet sounds. We 
can understand that such associations did not unnaturally 
gather around the tradition in respect to them. And 
having gathered in the minds of a highly imaginative 
people who were yet in a state of archaic civilization, 
it was not unfitting or extraordinary in any way that 
these traditions should have been written down in the 
very documents which contained the imperishable code 
itself. No words of mine can so fitly express the in- 
dependence of the religious idea of the belief in miracles 
and of bibliolatry than those memorable words spoken 
by Martineau at the opening of the Unitarian College at 
Oxford in October, 1893. With your permission, therefore, 
I will here quote them :— 


Is there then, you may perhaps ask, nothing permanent in the 
contents of religious faith? Yes, of religious faith, even though 
you should pass from church to church, and your assent should 
shift from creed to creed. For the abiding element is to be found, 
not in the intellect’s theoretical conception of things divine, but 
in the order, depth, and power of the moral and spiritual affections, 
and in the adoring and living sense of an infinite Personal relation 
in which they place us. All the time that the understanding may 
be on the move in its escape from imperfections, the responsible 
and aspiring soul may for ever kneel before the eternally Perfect. 
The reverential conscience, the trustful love, the self-devoting will 
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may abide the same through all theological research ; and be ready 
to take possession of whatever universe and whatever history that 
research may lay open to them as the temple of their worship and 
epic of Divine Life. Be the scale small or great of the scene thus 
filled with God, the religion which so consecrates it is the same, and 
makes a fellowship of heart for the child, the peasant, and the 
philosopher. This it is that carries faithful minds unharmed through 
changes which frighten people helplessly resting on crumbling 
authorities. What ‘destructive criticism,” they say, “is this!” 
“What is to become of the Sabbath if the six days’ Creation is 
given up? And of the Fall of Man, if we listen to Darwin? And of 
the Redemption, if we lose the Fall?” Not only is it true that 
criticism destroys these things as facts, but that, unless it did so, we 
should be still in the stage of Accadian civilization; imagining the 
universe to ourselves as a two-storied world divided by a Crystal- 
palace roof studded with electric lamps and an arc-light or two 
over the portals of the day and night; its ceiling supplied with 
water-tanks and turncocks to irrigate the flower-beds and fill the 
fish-ponds below! Of this lower plane we should be thinking as the 
scene of an abortive experiment of a new creature ; who, though said 
to be in the image of God, proved to be so great a simpleton as to 
break down at the first temptation, and so become the progenitor 
of a fore-doomed race peopling a ruined world; which, at the end 
of the ages, had to be bought off at a frightful cost of suffering 
to the Holiest of all. If criticism is “destructive” of this picture, 
does it not spread before us a more sublime? If it dwarfs the 
Mosaic Chronology, does it not unfold a record that has neither 
Alpha nor Omega? If it does away with the flat sea and rooted 
earth “that cannot be moved,” does it not roll them into a globe 
and fling it spinning and circling on a track from which it never 
swerves? If it melts away the crystal roof, think whither it is that 
it lets the stars retire! Suppose what we now know of our abode 
and our environment were to open suddenly upon a devout worshipper 
looking out on the little Hebrew universe. Nay, let it be Jesus of 
Nazareth himself, when he had gone up into the mountain to 
remain all night in prayer to God; and if then had been revealed 
to him all that comes to us from the vault of stars above him, 
and the dip of the horizon below; if the moon had told him her 
wondrous tale, and the light of Orion and Pleiades had reported 
its length of way, and what infinitudes it left behind; if, in short, 
between the second watch and third of that night, he had found 
himself transported from the built firmament of Genesis to the 
open universe of Newton and Herschel; do you think that he 
would have knelt no more? That he would have shut up his 
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spoken or silent prayer, because there was no longer anything 
adorable? Would he not rather have been lifted into a devotion too 
rapturous for speech? And so it ever is with all our warranted 
“negations.” We discard the relatively mean and low to escape into 
the great and glorious: we leave the rudiments to fall away, that we 
may press on towards perfection. We exchange a God with a “throne” 
and a “footstool,” a “right-hand seat” and a left, for the Living 
Presence of a Universal Mind, looking into our eyes in all that is 
beautiful, and communing with us in all that is right. 


Such may be regarded as an epitome of the teaching of 
the greatest non-Jewish unitarian of this century. The 
passage which I have just quoted indicates the real drift 
of the crowning work of his life, which I have already 
mentioned, namely, The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

The other great force in the progress of religious thought 
will be found in the writings of Benjamin Jowett, the great 
Master of Balliol. He it was who, among the clergy of 
the Church of England, was the first to perceive the idea 
of natural religion as distinct from and independent of 
bibliolatry. In the fifties he had already written the 
following memorable words in his commentary on St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans in the course of his remarkable essay 
on Natural Religion: “The truth seems to be not that 
Christianity has lost its power, but that we are seeking to 
propagate Christianity under circumstances which during 
the eighteen centuries of its existence it has never yet 
encountered.” This pungent sentence seems to sum up the 
fact that religion (not only Christianity) must be presented 
upon a different basis from that upon which it was 
formerly supposed to rest. Tied down to the words of 
Scripture, and further hampered by an interpretation of it 
which was only characteristic of the unscientific spirit of 
the Middle Ages, the permanent truths of religion must 
necessarily become obscured. It is only part of the evolu- 
tion of the human mind that at some time or other it 
should assert its independence and break its bands asunder. 
This process does not involve what some German critics 
have unphilosophically assumed, that is the annihilation 

VOL. X. Aa 
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of the religious instincts of human nature. On the con- 
trary, it is rather the assertion of those instincts which in 
the Balliol school of thought has created this revolution. 
This seems the true spiritual and intellectual diagnosis of 
the condition of thought which induced Jowett to write 
the following criticism in 1859 of the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement :— 

The doctrine of the Atonement has often been explained in 
a way at which our moral feelings revolt. God is represented as 
angry with us for what we never did: he is ready to inflict a dis- 
proportionate punishment on us for what we are; he is satisfied 
with the sufferings of his Son in our stead. The sin of Adam is first 
imputed to us; then the righteousness of Christ. The imperfection 
of human law is transferred to the divine: or rather a figment of 
law which has no real existence. The death of Christ is also 
explained by the analogy of the ancient rite of Sacrifice. He is 
a victim laid upon the altar to appease the wrath of God. The 
institutions and ceremonies of the Mosaical religion are applied 
to him. He is further said to bear the infinite punishment of infinite 
sin. When he had suffered or paid the penalty, God is described as 
granting him the salvation of mankind in return. 

I shall endeavour to show, (1) that these conceptions of the 
work of Christ have no foundation in Scripture; (2) that their 
growth may be traced in ecclesiastical history; (3) that the only 
sacrifice, atonement, or satisfaction with which the Christian has to 
do, is a moral and spiritual one; not the pouring out of blood upon 
the earth, but the living sacrifice “to do thy will, O God”; in which 
the believer has part as well as his Lord; about the meaning of which 
there can be no more question in our day than there was in the first 
ages. 

Jowett’s biographers, Professor Lewis Campbell and 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott, have well focussed the picture of his 
life and teaching. Jowett’s philosophy, as they have 
pointed out, had not developed a particular system of 
philosophy such as had Spinoza, or Hegel, or Kant, and 
the rest of them. But he brought a philosophical spirit to 
bear upon the whole problem of religious life and belief. 
One vital work with which the name of the great Master 
of Balliol will always be associated was the impetus and 
the method which he gave to the interpretation not only 
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of the sacred canon of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament, but also to the great classical writings of 
ancient Greece to which he devoted his labours. And 
this reference leads me to make one more reflection in 
regard to the part which Jowett has played in the progress 
of religious thought in our time. He has—so to speak— 
emancipated religion from the trammels of bibliolatry. 
Formerly —and not so long ago—even within the recollec- 
tion of many of us who are only in the prime of life, it 
was supposed that the truths of religion, which are per- 
manent if they are true, depended in some mysterious way 
upon particular views or attitudes in relation to the Bible. 
It was imagined that a belief in the historic accuracy of 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures was the foundation or 
basis of religious faith. The result was that the moment 
a person came to the conclusion that the evidence of 
miracles—that is sudden interruptions of the course of 
nature—mentioned in the Bible, was seen to be inadequate 
in establishing an alleged miraculous fact, the value of the 
Bible as a religious text-book was undermined and religion 
for that individual was shaken at its very base. We now 
know and are becoming every day more sensible, that the 
essential truths of religion are independent of these alleged 
miracles or of any particular interpretation of Scripture. 
And at the same time we learn that those who do not 
believe in miracles do not necessarily lose their reverence 
for the Bible as a religious text-book. Even the theory of 
inspiration or revelation is not destroyed because what was 
once considered to be a miracle comes to be regarded only 
as a myth. Many religious and devout spirits in our 
generation do not believe in miracles at all. They have 
prima facie objections to the proposition that any miracle 
was necessary to establish a religious idea. And the Bible 
has lost nothing for such people. Indeed it has rather 
gained in authority for them. The Bible is seen to be the 
result rather than the cause of the religious idea in the 
mind of man. It gains in divine authority the more we 
Aa 2 
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recognize the human hand in it. This is a view which 
was not very prevalent before the time of Jowett. He has 
done a great deal to bring it about. And he has been 
followed in quick succession by other distinguished scholars 
and thinkers, who have come under his immediate personal 
influence. The late Thomas Hill Green, of Balliol College, 
who was Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, a man 
of genius, who thought and wrote in a method of his own, 
was one of the most religious men who ever lived. He 
entirely repudiated the idea of miracles. 

There is another branch of this subject to which it seems 
necessary to refer, though it is only possible on this occasion 
to do so very meagrely. The present generation has eman- 
cipated itself from the wildest illusions that ever entered 
into the human mind. In former days it was imagined 
that God had only revealed himself in a Book. And 
every fresh discovery which was brought to us from the 
labourers in the field of natural science, was supposed to 
be an assault on the religious idea. Men of science were 
imagined to be the enemies of religion. And so obstinately 
was this notion persisted in, that scientific men themselves 
seemed to think that whatever they were doing in their 
researches, was in antagonism to the efforts of religious 
people. About seventeen years ago, writing on this subject 
to a distinguished friend and an eminent Anglican divine, 
the late Canon Liddon, I was struck with the views which 
he wrote to me, and which seemed to be unusually 
enlightened :— 

“As to the physical sciences,” Dr. Liddon wrote, “I daresay that 
religious people often use ill-considered and inaccurate language, 
to say no more. Nature is God's first revelation of himself; and 
his servants can have no quarrel with any true interpretation of it. 
I suppose that the feature in modern physical theories which 
provokes religious men, is the assumption, so often made, that there 
is no real knowledge except that which depends on observation and 
experiment.” 

There is probably at the present time no religious person 
of more than moderate intelligence who regards science as 
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being opposed to religion. And the greatest men of 
science have given up the supposition that their work 
conflicts with the higher truths of religion. Moreover, 
many devoted Jews and Christians have accepted the 
theory of evolution and have gone so far as to confess 
that the theory extends its operations to the sphere of 
religion itself. The late Professor Huxley expressed his 
ardent appreciation of the religious ideal of the Hebrew 
prophet, which he said could never be undermined by any 
scientific discovery, namely “to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God.” ' 

Both in the field of biblical interpretation and in the 
relation between science and religion, the progress of 
thought has been considerable. 

Of course it may be said in respect to the consideration 
of religious progress in thought, that it has been limited to 
a few exponents of religion. That the great mass of the 
population are still addicted to notions which are crude, 
superstitious and unprogressive. But it must be remem- 
bered that in all spheres of human progress, the landmarks 
of advance are to be noted by the points which are reached 
by individual leaders of thought, rather than the condition 
of multitudes. It is necessary to remember always that 
the most cultivated minds in whom progress invariably 
originates, are necessarily in advance of their fellow men 
who follow gradually, slowly. and at some distance—but 
follow they inevitably will. On the other hand, even 
among the general population throughout England, there 
is much less intolerance than formerly. There is a growing 
disposition among different religious sects to recognize what 
they have in common, and to be less engaged than they 
used to be with the sense of things which differentiate them. 

One sign of the progress of thought is the growing desire 
to make Sunday a brighter day than it used to be—to 
combine with religious exercise the cultivation of other 
high instincts of humanity which are akin to those of 
religion—the one helping forward the other. Thus the 
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opening of National Museums and Picture Galleries, and 
the increased facilities for enjoying good music for multi- 
tudes who had little opportunity of doing so when these 
resources were tabooed and disallowed on the Sunday. 
All these things point to a progress among the mass of 
Englishmen themselves, if for no other reason than the 
tendency it creates to expand the mind and to promote 
what may be termed the cultivation of the national intelli- 
gence and general breadth of view. 

With these remarks, it is necessary to leave this brief 
and imperfect survey of a subject which is large and 
complex enough to fill a volume. I trust, however, that 
I have not wholly failed to convey some idea of the 
direction in which we may look for the evidence of 
religious progress during the reign of Queen Victoria. 

One reflection more. In the case of a constitutional 
monarchy like our own, it is no easy matter to define 
precisely the extent or the limit which the personal 
influence of the Sovereign has exercised over the nation 
in matters of social and religious progress. But just 
because it is a constitutional monarchy and that the 
functions of the reigning Head of our State are limited, 
we have in our Monarch the figure of one who is distinctly 
a social leader. The influence of our noble and beloved 
Queen has been not only a pure one in the religious sense, 
but it has been characterized by all those attributes which 
are distinctive of lofty personal culture as well as of a high 
civilization. The Queen, whilst scrupulously conscientious 
in her duties as the hereditary Head of the Church of 
England, has missed no opportunity of setting an example 
of great liberality. She has cultivated friendships among 
the representatives of many diverse schools of thought, 
and not one of her subjects has rejoiced more than she 
herself in the great triumph which has been achieved within 
her reign for the cause of absolute religious liberty. 


OswALD JOHN SIMON. 
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I. 


THE name of the Great Synod (ndran no2) shines forth 
like a morning star in the grey dawn of the rise of post- 
Biblical Judaism. Round the name were grouped in olden 
times acts and effects of varied description, whilst it is 
accompanied in modern times by doubts and questions 
in great numbers. 

The problem afforded by it has been put in a sharp light 
by Leopold Low!. It consists chiefly of two difficulties : 
(1) According to Talmudical information, it is not only the 
last prophets (Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi) who belonged 
to the Great Synod, but also Simeon the Pious, who formed 
the first link in the series of the generations of the Tannaites. 
This Simeon is reported to have been a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. But a period of almost two cen- 
turies intervenes between Haggai, who flourished in the 
second year of Darius the Persian, and Alexander the Great ; 
how, then, is the contemporary activity of Haggai and 
Simeon to be explained? It is chronologically impossible. 
(2) It is an anachronism, which has been frequently noticed, 
when e.g. the Targum to Cant. vii. 3 mentions that Ezra 
presided in the Great Synod, of which Zerubbabel and 
Mordechai were members, Ezra having been fifty years 
younger than the latter. 

In addition to these chronological difficulties, there is 
also the remarkable circumstance that the Greek sources 
know nothing of a body endowed with supreme authority, 


1 Die grosse Synode (written 1858), Gesammelte Schriften, I, 399-449. 
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and meeting in Jerusalem. This would be of no impor- 
tance for the Persian time, for there are not many sources 
worth speaking of, and certainly no contemporary Greek 
sources, that bear upon that period. 

But even for the Greek period itself, a Jewish organized 
authority is first mentioned under Antiochus the Great 
(223-187)', i.e. more than a century after Alexander. And 
even then it is not mentioned under its Talmudic name 
(cvvaywy) peyadn), but as a yepovofa=Council of Elders. 
The expression yepovoia denotes idiomatically always an 
aristocratic Senate, and it is for this reason that Schiirer 
inclines to the assumption that a yepovoia existed in 
Jerusalem during the Persian period, because democratical 
constitutions were evolved only in Hellenistic towns. We 
do not consider this inference conclusive, for, in the first 
place, there can be no question in Judaism of an aristocratic 
and democratic party in the way such existed in the Greek 
commonwealths; and secondly, it is possible that the 
designation of yepovoia had its origin in the Hebrew 
expression 0.27?, which was of common use among the Jews 
ever since Biblical times*. Schiirer is himself at pains 
to prove (p. 147) that the word ovvédpiov had in Jerusalem 
a meaning different from the one attached to the same 
word in other Greek circles; in the same way a yepovoia 
in Jerusalem might have denoted, in contrast to the idio- 
matic usage of the word in other circles, a democratic 
Senate. If it be correct that a certain word may partly 
have been used among the Jews in a sense different from 
that in which the Greeks used it, there is no reason why 
the yepovoia, attested to by Josephus, should not have been 


1 Josephus, Ant., XII, 3,3. V.Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi, I1, 145; also 1 Mace. xii. 6, } yepovola rod é6vovs under 
Jonathan, in the epistle to Sparta. Cf. also 2 Mace. i. 10; ibid. iv. 44 ; 
in 3 Mace, i. 8, yepovoia and mpecBirepa occur. According to Ant., XI, 
8, 5, Samaritans who had fled before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, appear 
before Alexander the Great to bring forth their complaints, 

? Schiirer, p. 145, n. 456, argues that 4 yepovoia and of mpecBurepa are 
identical terms. 
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the Great Synod. In that case, a written Greek testimony 
would be disclosed for the real existence of the Great 
Synod. But Hecataeus of Abdera (in Photius, Cod. 244)! 
also writes that the high-priest of the Jews was assisted 
by an éxxAnola (=NDI3):—xatTa tis éxxAnoias . . . dyolv 
expepe TA TapayyeAAsueva—and this refers to the Persian 
period. If we further consider that the cvvaywy? peydAn, 
mentioned in 1 Mace. xiv. 28, is unmistakably the no2> 
nbyun of the Talmudic authorities, there can no longer be 
a question of the silence of the Greek sources; the latter 
rather testify to the historical existence of the Great Synod. 
Josephus uses very frequently the expression Bovdy (Bell. 
Jud., II, 15,6; I, 16,2; I, 17, 1) by the side of cvvédpior, 
when speaking of the time when the supreme authority 
bore already the latter name ; this shows that it is rather 
a question of the thing denoted than of the mere name. 

The material grounds, which enforce the admission of 
a supreme constitutive authority in Jerusalem, have been 
collected by Derenbourg, Essai sur Uhistoire et la géogra- 
phie de la Palestine, pp. 29-40. We see that the Jews at 
the time of Nehemiah were ignorant, and without know- 
ledge of the Law. After the lapse of scarcely two hundred 
years, during the struggles of the Maccabaeans, we see 
them occupying a high standard in the knowledge of God, 
which they are not prepared to forsake at any price. This 
can only be understood if, during that period, the laws were 
studied, commented upon, and taught. No high-priests 
of the class of Joiakim and Eliashib at the time of Ezra, 
or of Alecimus and Menelaus of the Greek period, would 
have been able to produce such a signal change in the life 
of the people. Quite a different class of men must have 
been at work, who executed and spread the divine teachings 
with the whole force of religious conviction. Such men 
were, according to Talmudical information, the men of the 
Great Synod. 

Again, I am of opinion that historical continuity demands 


1 Th. Reinach, Fontes rerum Judaicarum, p. 17. 
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also that no great period of time devoid of historical life 
can be imagined. Eliminate the Great Synod, and the 
period between 433 and 333, from the later activity of 
Nehemiah till Alexander the Great, would be simply 
without history ; for historical events find their historical 
recorders, and an absence of historical records would lead 
to the assumption that nothing worth recording had hap- 
pened. Can such a thing be imagined? Has a century 
flown on in the life of a people without its having produced 
anything worthy of preserving for posterity? .To assume 
that the Talmudical sources wanted to fill such gap in the 
historical life by the fiction of the Great Synod is to 
misunderstand the character of these sources; for nothing 
is more remote from them than the construction of a 
pragmatic history, even in cases of real facts. Since, 
therefore, no tendency of the kind can be attributed to 
the Talmudical information, the doubts as to the truth 
of these reports are entirely without foundation. 

Since everything speaks in favour of, and nothing 
against, the historical existence of the Great Synod, a 
veritably scientific method cannot reject the Talmudical 
reports as untenable; but must rather be at pains to 
explain the difficulties that present themselves. Besides 
the chronological difficulties already alluded to, the question 
must further be asked, Why the Great Synod ceased to 
exist? No reason is given in Talmudical literature. The 
time of its becoming defunct can be fixed with more or 
less accuracy by fixing the time of the last member of this 
body, Simeon the Just. But here a new difficulty arises, 
which is itself a part of our problem. Which Simeon 
is meant here; the first, the second, or even the third of 
that name? For three high-priests of the name of Simeon 
are known after Nehemiah. But this question has een 
raised only by modern historiography ; for tradition gives 
us here also information, by calling the last member of the 
Synod Simeon the Just, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, who is said to have shown him marks of bigh 
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veneration before the gates of Jerusalem. The same 
tradition which communicates to us the existence of the 
Great Synod, informs us also about the personality of 
Simeon, and it will be advisable to take notice of the 
hints tradition gives us, and to follow in its traces on 
entering upon the path of investigation. 

Having obtained in this way a tolerably clear notion 
of the duration of the Great Synod, we only found the 
limit ad quem, but by no means a quo. No date has been 
anywhere given of the commencement of the Great Synod. 
The Mishnah (Aboth, I, 1) only says that the prophets 
delivered the Law to the men of the Great Synod, but does 
not say which prophets. The last prophets were, according 
to traditional notions, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi’; 
they lived at the time of the second temple, and this is the 
point of importance to the fixing of the date. It is said 
expressly in Aboth di R. Nathan, a work that can be most 
properly considered as a commentary to the Mishnah Aboth : 
“The prophets received (the Law) from the Judges... . 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi received from the prophets, 
and the men of the Great Synod received from Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi’.” But, is it probable that a supreme 
authoritative body had constituted itself already at that 
time? Can we attribute an existence of two hundred 
years to the Great Synod, out of all whose members only 
one name has come down to us? No satisfactory solution 
of our problem can be arrived at, without a conelusive 
answer to this question also. 

The Great Synod numbered one hundred and twenty 

members according to the Babylonian Talmud (Megilla, 17 b), 

and eighty members according to the Jerusalemite Talmud 


“81D WPA MM APdnp. oN) FMT IM OVNNNA Ow: IndwD, 5. Joma, 
ga, and parallel passages. 

* Version I, p. 2, ed. Schechter. L. Liw, 1. c¢., writes, p. goo: “The 
older Rabbinical chronologers consider the latest prophets of the Canon 
of the Bible. ..to have been members of the Great Synod.” We meet 
with this notion already in Aboth di R. Nathan. 
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(Megilla, 70d). This is a very remarkable difference. Is 
it possible that a body of such importance, and which 
formed a direct succession to the prophets, and had, 
according to tradition, also prophets among its members, 
should have left such a faint remembrance to posterity, 
that it was not even known of how many persons it was 
composed? ‘This question is also a part of our problem. 

The data which we possess as to the functions and the 
scope of activity of the Great Synod also require to be 
considered. Occasional and sporadic references in Rab- 
binical literature teach us that we must look upon the 
men of the Great Synod as the reorganizers of Judaism 
on the return of the Jews from their exile. Everything 
that gave the later Judaism its peculiar character, every- 
thing that was cherished by that Judaism, was referred to 
the Great Synod. That body was believed to have collected 
and arranged the holy writings, to have enjoined the public 
recital of Holy Writ, to have composed regular prayers, 
to have laid the foundation of the Liturgy, and to have 
inaugurated the method which led, in the course of time, 
to the great Talmudical science. Now it is remarkable 
that a part of these institutions is otherwise attributed 
to the scribes (n™51D). Is there, or is there not, a difference 
between scribes and men of the Great Synod? And, if yes, 
what are these differences !? 

From the halo with which the Great Synod is surrounded 
we might have expected that the supreme political authority 
was also vested in that body, and that it represented 
Judaism abroad at the Persian court. But tradition makes 


1 J. H. Weiss, yon 1 (Vienna, 1871), I, 55, asserts that the 
scribes decided the questions theoretically, but that the tribunal gave 
practical effect to such decisions, the term 17'n, applied to the no22 ~wRr 
m1, never being used in reference to the onf1D. This opinion does 
not accord with the spirit of the tradition, for the latter attributes the 
initiative, consequently, the theory also, to the Great Synod, in which 
the whole erudition of the Judaism of the time was said to be concen- 
trated. Besides, we often meet with the expression oD 1D p7Pn, although 
in a sense different from 137n, a term which occurs frequently. 
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no mention of this. It is true, our traditional sources 
attach more importance to a complicated question of 
Halacha, than to the most important political question ; 
nevertheless, it might have been expected that some trace 
at least would have been preserved of the political power 
of the Synod. If, however, the Great Synod was the highest 
authority of the people in its political life—and it is 
probable that this was the case—the difficulty presents 
itself, that in the authenticated records, from the time 
of the Maccabean wars, a high-priest only stood at the 
head of the Commonwealth, who, it is true, might have 
been, and probably was really, assisted by a council endowed 
with consultative powers, but it is more than questionable, 
or rather almost impossible, that this council could have 
been the Great Synod. 

Having thus given the outlines of our problem, we 
proceed to consider the attempts at its solution. 


II. 


The most convenient solution of the problem is the one 
given by the Christian scholars. They reject the whole 
Talmudical tradition about it, and consider the Great Synod 
simply as a fiction. The reason why Christian scholars 
occupied themselves with the question lies in the fact that 
the tradition ascribes to the men of the Great Synod an 
important share in fixing the Canon of the Bible. The 
question is therefore, in a sense, a part of “The Introduc- 
tion to the Bible.” One of the first Biblical critics, 
Richard Simon, threw already doubts upon everything 
which tradition reported about the Great Synod'. His 
example was followed by many other Christian scholars, 


' The older Christian critics are quoted by L. Léw, l.c., p. 403. Of the 
more modern critics, we mention Kuenen (in the Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Koninglijke Akademie, Letterkunde X, cited by D. Hoffmann, in the 
Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, V, 95); Wellhausen, Die 
Phariséer und Sadducter, p. 26. Ewald, on the other hand, declares the 
Synod to have been historical, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2nd ed., IV, 190. 
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but recently a cooler and more sober criticism has begun to 
prevail in these circles also, and people have commenced to 
perceive that information given in so decisive a manner 
in the Talmudical sources—which are after all the most 
competent on such questions—cannot be relegated to the 
realms of legend. 

From the Jewish side, the existence of the Great Synod 
has never been seriously doubted?. As to the chronological 
difficulties, they were believed to be disposed of by not 
assigning to the Great Synod a too narrowly limited period, 
but by assuming that it spread over a time during which 
its members always changed, and the Synod constantly 
supplemented by co-optation the number of its members 
in case of death. Such system of supplementing is un- 
doubtedly in harmony with the conditions of a great 
corporation, and appeals to our imagination. In this way, 
the Great Synod may have existed already at the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, and may have commenced even 
earlier, at the time of the later prophets; and it may have 
continued to exist till the Macedonian time, about which 
time Simeon the Just was the sole survivor. This theory 
of a supplementing of members, which was first put forward 
by Azariah de Rossi (O%y WN», c. 37, ed. Wilna, 1863, p. 38), 
disposes in the main of the chronological difficulties. But 
if de Rossi objects to his own theory that it was not in 
accordance with the Talmudical references, because accord- 
ing to the opinions of the sages all members of the Great 
Synod lived at one and the same time (ibid., ¢. 37), the 
answer is, that such opinion is nowhere expressly stated 
in the Talmud. It is true the Talmud does not mention 


1 Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, II, 1st edition, p. 178, speaks doubtfully 
of the Great Synod, and he refers everything which is said about it 
in the Talmud to the assemblies held under Nehemiah (ch. x). Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1863, devotes an Excursus 
to the thorough investigation of the question, and acknowledges the 
existence of the Synod only in as far as he considers it to have been 
identical with the Sanhedrin (=75y12 "17D, p. 387). Vid. also Geiger, 
Urschrift, pp. 116, 144, 398. 
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any supplementing of members, but the contrary is not 
stated either. The only difficulty is presented by the 
well-known saying of R. Jose in Seder Olam Rabba, c. 30, 
that the Persian empire endured at the time of the temple 
(man %383) for thirty-four years; but the same source 
produces, a little before, an anonymous statement that 
“all the years of the kings of Media and Persia amounted 
to 250.” If we assume, according to recent investigations, 
the regeneration of the Median empire under Phraorthes 
and Cyaxares to have taken place about 620, we obtain. 
after deducting 250, the year 370 as the end of the empire 
of the Medes. The error of the Talmudical sources seems 
to lie only in this, that the dates of the Persians were not 
separately given!. The reference alluded to being anony- 
mous, we are justified in considering it as an ancient 
tradition, and in that case it is possible that it is essentially 
correct, though faulty in its details. Those 250 years 
may, therefore, refer to the Persian dominion only. 
Ecbatana was conquered by Cyrus in 550, which year 
marks the end of the Median and the beginning of the 
Persian rule; deduct 250, and we obtain the figure 300. 


This figure differs from 332, the year in which the Jews 
submitted to Alexander the Great, by thirty-two years 
only, and it is in this connexion that the thirty-four years 
as given by R. Jose must be accounted for*. Perhaps 


1 The Talmudical records often mention four principal empires (5122, 
110, ]Y, OVW), and Persia is evidently often included in Media, e. g. Pesikta 
di R. Kahana, p. 40b, ed. Buber (Pesikta Rabbathai, p. 65a, ed, Fried- 
mann), Leviticus Rabba, c. 15, 9 (Tanchuma, yun, 11). R. Jose’s reference 
is quoted also in Babli, Aboda Zara, ga. It is said in the course of the 
discussion : 77 Y/) 72 NMYW NIT DMaNT NIV. It is evident that dates 
like these used to be traditional. 

2 Aboda Zara, 10a, quotes in the name of R. Jose the correct observa- 
tion that only six of the twelve years of Alexander’s reign belong to 
Elam (i.e. the Persian kingdom). (Vid. on the meaning of this passage, 
DIY VND, c. 26, p. ¥/2p.) It is impossible to assume that a man who was 
so punctilious about the years, should have assigned thirty-four years 
instead of one hundred and fifty to the Persian dominion during the 
temple. R. Jose being concerned with a correct reference as to the years 
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R. Jose wished to explain why the time of the Persians was 
fixed at 250, i.e. at thirty-four years longer than it really 
was; for immediately after we read that in the diaspora 
the aera contractuum was written after the manner of the 
Greeks. He seems to imply that hitherto the Persian era 
had been in use, which, in this way, really lasted for 250 
years, but not properly so during the last thirty-four years. 
But we do not want to lay too much stress upon this 
explanation, which would, moreover, require further eluci- 
dation ; we repeat, however, that the assumption of the 
Median and Persian rule having lasted 250 years makes 
it impossible to think the Rabbis had concentrated the 
Persian-Jewish epoch within the duration of one generation 
only '. Besides, the notion that the Great Synod comprised 
only one generation is by no means in agreement with the 
words of the Mishnah. If it is said that the elders 
delivered the oral Law to the prophets, it certainly means 
to several generations of the prophets as they succeeded 
each other. In the same way, the sentence immediately 
following, that the last prophets delivered the oral Law 
to the men of the Great Synod, means also to such as 
succeeded each other during several generations. It must 
only be understood that the Mishnah does not produce the 
chain of the generations, but the successive epochs. Such 
enumerations, in which only the principal links in the 
chain are mentioned, are not new in Jewish literature ; 
they occur plentifully in Holy Writ, and at a later time 
the same sort of genealogy occurs at the beginning of the 
Gospels *. 


during which the Persian and Macedonian kingdoms co-existed, the 
reference of thirty-four years must relate somehow or other to the years 
during which the Persian and Greek governments, were, so to say, 
fighting, at least in reference to the era. 

’ This was particularly maintained by Azariah de Rossi, but L. Léw 
says the same (Il. ¢., p. 401). 

* The method of omitting intermediary links is, in Rabbinical writings, 
so common that every reader should be accustomed to it. We shall, 
infra, refer to two instances, in which Halachic sentences are produced 
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If the traditional chain, as given in the Mishnah, is not 
consecutive, another difficulty is also disposed of, namely, 
that in the Mishnah only few generations are allotted to 
a considerable period of time. For the generations follow 
each other thus : 

1. Simeon the Just. 
. Antigonos of Soko!. 
. Jose ben Joézer and Jose ben Johanan. 
. Joshuah ben Perachiah and Nitthai of Arbel. 
. Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shatach. 
. Shemaiah and Abtalion. 

7. Hillel and Shammai. 

Simeon the Just—if Simeon I be meant—died in 292. 
From that time till Hillel there are six generations. 
Counting thirty years for a generation, we obtain 180 
years; deduct this amount from 292, and we obtain for 
Hillel the figure 112. But this cannot possibly be correct; 
for according to the best of our knowledge, and according 
to other certain data, Hillel must have lived at least 


a hundred years later. We are, therefore, bound to assume 
that the traditional chain, as given in the Mishnah, is not 
a consecutive, but an interrupted one. This we must needs 


in the name of Haggai, the prophet, a circumstance which would be 
impossible without the supposition of intermediary references. The 
traditional series in Mishnah, Peah, II, 6, is as follows : Sapo 35257 DIM WR 
ON MeN) ADA OWA po Yapw Mun Sapw NaN dIpPW AwND 4D UN — at 
all events, Simeon, the Just, is omitted here between the “ Pairs” and 
the “ Prophets.” Cf. also Babli Nazir, 56b. In Jerome even (Ep. ad 
Algasiam, c. 10, iv, 207, ed. Martianay) we find the following series in 
the name of the Jews: R. Akiba in the name of R. Simeon, in the name 
of Hillel (cf. Jewish QuARTERLY Review, V, 146). One or two links are 
missing here between Simeon and Hillel. Zunz observes a large gap 
in the genealogy in Seder Olam Zuta, l.c., p. 145. In the first verse 
of the Gospel of Matthew it is said: ‘‘ Jesus, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham.” 

1 Although the correct reading in Aboth, I, 4, is nnn a7, it would 
be erroneous to infer from this that Simeon and Antigonus must have 
been contemporaries. The expression only means that the two Joses 
referred the tradition, beyond Antigonus, back to Simeon. 


VOL. X. Bb 
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assume, even without regard to the Great Synod; there is, 
therefore, no reason why this explanation should not be 
applied in reference to the Great Synod also. 

The discontinuity observable in the Mishnah induced the 
scholars always to proceed downwards in their attempts 
to fix the dates; that is to say, they assumed, for the 
purpose of showing that the period between Simeon and 
Hillel was very short indeed, that the last member of the 
Great Synod was not Simeon I, but a younger Simeon, 
either Simeon II or III. Instead of simply recording the 
discontinuity, which was the only correct thing to do, 
they contradicted the tradition, and introduced altogether 
different persons into the series. Krochmal? and Zunz? 
decided for Simeon II, Low* for Simeon III. But this 


1 moi :2122 TMD, 2nd ed. (Lemberg, 1863), p. 89. His proofs are not 
conclusive. The fact, that Simeon’s disciple, Antigonus, had a Greek 
name, does not prove that they were already well advanced in the 
Greek period, for Greek names were common immediately after Alexan- 
der’s death. Moreover, it appears to me that the name Antigonus was 
chosen in honour of the Diadochos Antigonus. This would also give 
a starting-point for the time of Simeon. The sects of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees have only a legendary connexion with the name of Antigonus, 
and need not have arisen before the age of the Maccabees. That Jose 
ben Joezer was a disciple of Simeon follows only from the reading 
om» %ap—which reading, it is true, is sufficiently attested to—but he 
may have really lived later. Vid. the preceding note. The proof for 
Hillel’s age is disposed of by our assumption that the Mishnah does 
not wish to produce a continuous series. The same argument can also 
be applied in reference to the series: Simeon, Antigonus, and Jose 
ben Joezer; they also may have been separated by long intervals. 
I further observe, that the same proofs are reproduced in the note to 
Pp. 95; this repetition is the fault of the bad edition. 

? Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, 2nd ed., p. 35. But it is not clearly expressed 
that Simeon II is meant. Vid., however, Liw, 1. ¢., p. 405, Derenbourg, 
l. ¢., p. 51, also decides for Simeon II. 

* le, p. 411. I believe that Léw’s proofs are not conclusive either. 
The question as to the particular merits of Simeon is put by Liw 
only in reference to Simeon II. As to Simeon I, we are not at a loss 
to find accounts of his particular merits, considering that he was 
called dixaos by Josephus (Ant, XI, 2, 4), and that so much praise 
was bestowed on him by Sirach (L, 1-24’. The question about the 
harmony of the chronological data is also disposed of, if our theory 
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makes the matter still more difficult, for the lower we 
descend in chronology, the less explicable it becomes why 
the Greek sources report so little of that body. In the 
measure that the chain is drawn together at the lower end, 
it is loosened and torn asunder at the other end. This 
again shows that it is most advisable, in the case of an 
incident reported by the tradition, to adhere to the tradi- 
tion. If we assume the historical existence of the Great 
Synod on the ground of tradition, the same authority 
must retain its right in reference to the person of Simeon 
also. 

A scholar of great acumen has already observed, that 
the designation of “the Just” (p"1¥n = 6 dfkaos) was only 
used of princely personages’. John Hyrkanus and 
Alexander Jannaeus are rivals for the title dfkavos, accord- 
ing to Josephus, Ant., XIII, 10, 5, and ibid., XIII, 16, 1. 
This shows conclusively that the Simeon who bore the 
title of “the Just,” although not himself a prince, was yet 
@ man who possessed princely authority ; this could only 
have been during the Persian period, when the Jewish 
high priests were the chiefs of the community. And 
indeed, Simeon appears as the supreme political dignitary 
in the report of his meeting with Alexander the Great’. 
In this way an essential point is gained about the historical 
truth of that meeting*. It is known that it was a question 
of frustrating the designs of the Samaritans, who desired 
from Alexander the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem‘. 
The wishes of the Samaritans did not perhaps go so far as 


about the discontinuity of the genealogy be adopted. The reference 
in Juchasin (ed. London), 11a, is remarkable: xwy 2 ¥/> PINT prow. 
I think that this reference only intends to give approximately the age 
in which Simeon lived, but does not mean to imply that he was a con- 
temporary of Ezra. 

1 Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, IV, 286. 

2 Megillath Taanith, c. 9, in the Scholion (p. 14, ed. Neubauer). Cf. Pesikta, 
ed. Buber, p. 41 a, and P. Rabbathi, c. 14, p. 65a, ed. Friedmann. 

3 Vid. also the fourteenth Excursus of Herzfeld, 1. ¢., p. 404. 

# pom sss pyDnND ITN Ma NX OYMIT WwPp3w BY. 
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the destruction of the temple; they desired, perhaps, only 
its defilement by the substitution of their own religious 
services there. All other legends, which attribute to Simeon 
the frustration of the introduction of other modes of worship 
in the temple of Jerusalem', may contain a substratum 
of truth, and be capable of being explained in this way. 
Competent historians have declared Alexander's expedition 
to Jerusalem to be an historical event; there is nothing 
strange, therefore, in the fact that the high priest for the 
time being should have had an interview with the king. 
The Rabbinical sources record such an event of Simeon ; 
no one else can, therefore, be meant except Simeon I. The 
statement is contradicted by the information as given by 
Josephus (Ant., XI, 8, 3-6), who says that the high priest, 
for the time being, was Jadduah. The Rabbinical reference 
would, by this version, be relegated to the realm of legends. 
I am, however, of opinion that the two statements are not 
altogether irreconcilable. Simeon I was, according to 
Josephus (Ant.. XII, 2, 5), the son of Onias I, or the grand- 
son of Jadduah. If we suppose that Jadduah was, at the 
time of Alexander’s expedition to Jerusalem, too old, or in 
any other way incapacitated to receive the great king, it is 
not impossible for his grandson Simeon to have been chosen 
for the task®. We point to the event that happened about 


' Toseftha Sotah, XIII, 5; Jerus. Sotah, 24b; Babli Sotah, 33a; Megillath 
Taanith, c. 11 (p. 17, ed. Neubauer), and Canticum Rabba, VIII, 10. Every- 
where xnvw = worship. The continuation, which names the Roman 
emperor pio2, which word is considered to mean Caius Caligula, is 
distinguished from the nucleus of the report, if only by the fact that 
it is written in Hebrew and not in Aramaic. The legend avers, that 
an attempt was made at the time of Alexander the Great to erect an 
idol in the temple of Jerusalem (Gcrionides), or in Samaria (Samaritan 
Joshuah, ¢. 46, vid. Herzfeld, 1.¢.), and this event was confounded with 
the events that took place under Caligula. 

2 Alexander, in Megillath Taanith, c. 9, says: (msn) ARN IR Mm do PM; 
in the two passages of the Pesikta also, quoted before, he is not called 771 
either, however suitable such expression would have been for the em- 
bellishment of the legend. For a similar conjecture, vid. Ory Wx, ¢. 37, 


p- 40. 
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a century after, when the youthful nephew of Onias II, 
Joseph, the son of Tobias, who was to become so famous 
at a later time, was mediating before Ptolemy Euergetes 
between the Jews and the king'. The brilliant parts of 
Simeon must have been evident when he was still quite 
young, and the reason becomes all the more evident why 
he was glorified so much by subsequent legends. Legends 
are not, as a rule, mistaken in the persons of their heroes, 
however small a memory they may possess in reference 
to single actions. The truth may thus be on the side of 
the Rabbinical sources, who say of Simeon what Josephus 
says of Jadduah, for the only reason, perhaps, that the 
latter was high priest at the time *. 

Another report, also preserved in the Talmud, becomes 
clear, if we attribute historical truth to the narrative 
that Simeon saved the Jews from a real peril*. That 
passage cannot possibly allude to Simeon III, as Low 
opines, for the latter could not have been mentioned 
before Matitjahu ben Jochanan. No more can Simeon II 
have been meant, because at his time the Jews were 


1 Josephus, Ant., XII, 4, 1-11. 

* It is interesting to observe the way in which later Jewish authors 
attempted to explain away the discrepancy between Josephus and the 
Talmudical references, The nym 10 says of Simeon yow*** pom and 
PCY WM AND PR, pwswy ya ywwy ya vy. Gorionides calls him smn (e. 5, 
p. 28, Warsaw, 1877). Isaac Lattes also in jys “yw, ed. Buber, p. 4, 
calls Simeon pwr. The ory Rd, ¢. 37, Pp. 42, says about this satiri- 
cally: 20) WY) ITI PIS prow ny29 OMIM aha WR by °° soMaAN. 729) 
ym. mow. Cf. ibid. ¢. 36, p. 36, the allegations from Abraham ibn 
Daud and Abrabanel. 

’ The passage must be corrected according to the proper readings of 
the MSS. and older editions (Dikduke Sopherim, Megilla 82): sin NMNN02 
2 ONdyr ND AN ORD TINT eT OA? ~NTOYAwW OO 2 O’NOND Nd 
yor oma ond ody yD pny ya wenn pra prow ond cmyaw oY 
7 a bo OND snap OVNN "D2 CNR 2 AD NON ITN OND NTOPTw 
nov ‘22M. Rabbinowitz observes correctly that, on the whole, the read- 
ing of the printed editions is preferable to that of the MSS. It is strange 
that the Persian period (Haman) is mentioned after the Greek period. 
The same applies to the form in which this dictum of Samuel’s (ibid., 
a little before) is reproduced. 
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not exposed to any peril from which they required to 
be saved}. 

The building of the Onias temple is ascribed by the 
Rabbinical sources to Onias II, the son of Simeon I, We 
are told that Simeon the Just had roused jealousies between 
his sons Onias and Shimei by his testamentary dispositions, 
which led to the flight of Onias and the building of the 
temple in Egypt. This is the nucleus of the narrative ; 
R. Meir and R. Judah differ as to the details. According 
to Josephus, Simeon I was succeeded, first by Eleazar 
(Ant., XII, 2, 1), and then by Menasseh (ibid., XII, 4, 1) 
as representatives and guardians of Onias II, and then by 
Onias II himself. If we are not desirous of establishing an 
unnecessary discrepancy between Josephus—who is also 
in accord with the so-called Breviary of Philo—and the 
Talmud, we must assume that Onias’s succession to Simeon, 
as recorded in the Talmud, was not an immediate one, 
interrupted, as it was, by the forty-seven years’ services 
of Eleazar and Menasseh. This throws a further light upon 
the chain of succession as given in the Mishnah Aboth. 
The fact offers us also an instance of the succession in the 
families of priests not always proceeding in a direct, but 
sometimes also in an indirect line. 

After this digression, the object of which was only to 
show that tradition can only have meant to allude to 
Simeon I—which is also confirmed by Josephus—we return 
to our original subject, the Great Synod. The chronological 
difficulties connected with the question can be considered 
as disposed of in the light of the above discussion. The 
inquiries hitherto made about this subject deal, for the most 
part, with the solution of these chronological difficulties ; 
but we have already seen that questions of a different 


* I cannot understand how this passage can possibly be utilized to 
prove that Simeon II was meant (Skreinka, Beitrége zur Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der jiidischen Dogmen, Vienna, 1864, p. 132). 

* Jerushalmi Joma, VI, 3 (43d), and Babli Menachoth, togb. Josephus’s 
references contradict each other. Vid. Herzfeld, l.c., II, Excurs. 29. 
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nature are bound up with that of the Great Synod, which 
do not less merit to be solved—questions about the difference 
between the men of the Great Synod and the Sopherim ; 
why the Synod ceased to exist; how to account for the 
discrepancies in the records of its members, &e. 

These questions, and others of similar nature, will occupy 
our attention in the following discussion. 


II. 


We do not take as the starting-point of our inquiry the 
chronological data that are delivered about the Great Synod, 
but the functions that are attributed to that assembly. 
We have to deal with men of action; it is, therefore, more 
worthy of them, and also materially more suitable, to start 
from the actions they performed, for the date of their 
activity will follow naturally from its character. 

On the basis of the data delivered to us, we distinguish 
in the activity of the men of the Great Synod three 
directions: their functions embraced the preservation of 
Holy Writ, the establishing of the Liturgy, and the founda- 
tion of the Oral Law. 

In reference to Holy Writ, we read in the Talmud (Babli 
Baba Bathra, 15a): “The men of the Great Synod wrote 
Ezekiel, the twelve minor prophets, Daniel, and Esther ; 
Ezra wrote the book that bears his name, and the genea- 
logical register up to his own time.” Everything is plain 
here, even to the concluding words'. Apart from Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the books of the Chronicles, which are, for 
good reasons, ascribed to Ezra, the tradition refers to the 
Great Synod all those Biblical books? that were written 


1 Rashi explains the words 1%) qy OT 27 bw OM ND AN? NUP quite 
correctly, oxy ONYwW w; vid. also Krochmal, pain 1132 Mn, p. 94. The 
whole of the Chronicles is also called pony 150, vid. Zunz, 1. ¢., 136, note. 
Cf. Leviticus R., c. 32, 3, pom nun. 

2 The question as to these writings is only in as far as they are con- 
stituent parts of the Canon; in other words, Ezekiel was embodied into 
the Canon by the men of the Great Synod. This disposes of all the 


difficulties raised by Rashi, ad locum. 
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since the Babylonian exile: Ezekiel ; on account of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, the twelve minor prophets, which 
form one book, and the book of Esther. The men of the 
Great Synod are mentioned in the Talmudic relation before 
Ezra; from this we must infer that the Great Synod was, 
according to the tradition, not instituted by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, as many historians aver'; the sense is rather, 
that it was already in existence at the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. According to the information in Aboth, it was, 
indeed, already in existence since the time of the last 
prophets; namely, apart from the wholly unknown 
Malachi, since the time of Haggai and Zechariah. These 
two prophets flourished in the second year of the king 
Darius Hystaspes, i.e. about 520; the temple named after 
Zerubbabel was built at that time; it is, therefore, only 
natural that the Great Synod arose at the same time as the 
second temple. 

Judaism after the Exile crystallized itself, with the 


' Thus, for instance, Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2nd ed., Gdttingen, 
1852, IV, 190: ‘instituted since the time of Ezra ;” Herzfeld, 1. ¢., I, 22, 
ealls the Great Synod an institution of Ezra’s. More correctly, Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, 2nd ed., p. 35, ‘‘that this assembly was assigned 
to the time of Ezra, and even of Zerubbabel.” Krochmal, 1. ¢., will not 
admit that the Great Synod was advisedly put before Ezra, he applies 
the rule yx op pr. His proof that Jeremiah was named before 
Hezekiah is irrelevant, for Hezekiah, to whom the editing of Isaiah was 
ascribed, was put after Jeremiah, in order to indicate that Isaiah, which 
also contains Deutero-Isaiah, was, in respect to the time, a later work 
than Jeremiah. The error that the Great Synod was founded by Ezra, 
is already found in Maimuni’s introduction to the Mishnah. It is for 
this reason that Maimuni—not in conformity with the Mishnah—says 
that Simeon the Just had received the Oral Law, not from the prophets, 
but from Ezra; ef. also the Introduction to the mpm vy. It is needless 
to say that this confusion has its origin in the circumstance that 
Zerubbabel was considered a contemporary of Ezra, thus e. g. Rashi, in 
his commentary to Aboth, says of Simeon: ‘‘ He was not, like Ezra, with 
them at the commencement of the temple.” These words imply, how- 
ever, that even according to Rashi, the Great Synod was founded 
immediately at the beginning of the second temple—an insight, which 
has not yet been arrived at by the moderns. The same correct distinc- 
tion between Zerubbabel and Ezra is also found in Rashi to 1 Chron. v. 41. 
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building of the second temple, into a new communal 
existence and a new political life; the organized situation 
required at all events an organized authoritative body! 
It is a matter of course that the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah belonged to that body ; tradition is also correct 
in stating that the Great Synod numbered also prophets 
among its members*. The same tradition further avers 
that the assembly consisted of 120 members; one point 
given by the tradition appearing correct, the other will 
also have to be considered as true. This is in our opinion 
the only ground why the assembly was called the “ Great ” 
Synod, because all other bodies that replaced it in later 
times had fewer members*. In view of the position 
occupied by the priests in the young community, it may 
be assumed a priori that the Great Synod consisted for 
the greater part of priests, and it was probably the latter 
with whom the prophet Haggai discussed a question of the 
ritual*. It seems that this was the first Halachic discussion, 
which, it is true, does not deal with the establishment of 


a rule in the religious law, but only, as the prophet 
explains immediately after, as an illustrative example. 
In Zechariah we also find an Halachic question (vii. 3), 


1 Several authors refer the words in Ezra vii. 25, p21) porw 27, to the 
foundation of the Great Synod: vid. the article ‘‘Die Priisidentur im 
Synhedrium,” by J. Levy, in the Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, IV (1855), p. 267. 

2 Babli Megillah, 17b: Mey mw WPM OWI AN. OF OP ONWP) AND 
sion by moa. Although the Great Synod is here not expressly mentioned, 
yet it is only right to apply the passage as referring to that body. We 
shall deal afterwards with the term o71. 

’ It is known that the term 7512 is explained in the Talmud in an 
Agadic manner, 73wv) Ay Winmtw (Jerush. Berach., VII, 4,11 ¢). Itis not, 
on this account, necessary to read 773 instead of 75172 (as if it were 
nun nd23), as some think; for the Agadic interpretation would hold 
good also if the word is used adjectively. In Babli Joma, 69b, we read 
moro mor winnw. For other explanations of the name, vid. Krochmal, 
l.c., p. 88, 

* Haggai ii. 11-13. It is noteworthy that the Targum puts xnw2 
for 12 in verse 14, ’ 
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directed to “ the priests in the house of the Lord of Hosts, 
and to the prophets.” Guided by the tradition! we believe 
we may assert that the question was directed to a whole 
body of men, composed of priests and prophets ; and among 
the latter not only the known prophets Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, but also others, unknown cnes, perhaps a number of 
them. The tradition is right again in maintaining that the 
assembly counted several prophets among its members?. 
Again, the expression that they were in the house of God, 
reminds us of the Talmudical notion, that judgments pro- 
nounced by the supreme Jewish authority in criminal cases 
were only valid when the meeting was held in the temple 
in the so-called hail of hewn stone (mmm naw). This cir- 
cumstance also leads to the conjecture that the Great Synod 
had arisen at the same time as the temple. 

That the Great Synod is older than Ezra is also clear 
from the fact that the public recital of the Torah, which 
tradition tells us to have been ordained by the Great 
Synod, is, according to another version, said to have been 
instituted by the prophets and elders*. It is particularly 
to be noted that this sentence is delivered in the name of 
the oldest interpreters of Scripture, the mown ww. We 
must dwell a little more at length on this reference, because 
it is of particular interest for our subject. The few passages 

? The Targum has xne0 instead of prophets. 

2 It is known that the tradition knows of many more prophets than 
are named in Scripture ; vid, Seder Olam Rabba, ¢. 21, OND (NYY OND WN 
yand2 Nd. It is remarkable how, in this point, the tradition is in touch 
with Biblical criticism, according to which, pieces like Isa, xxiv are 
of later anonymous prophets. Judah Ha-Levi, in Kuzari, III, 39, 65, 
assigns forty years to the continuation of prophecy after the exile. He 
also says, quite correctly, that the men of the Great Synod had already 
returned with Zerubbabel. 

® Mishnah, Sanhedrin, XI, 2; Middoth, V, 4, &e.; Schiirer, 1. ¢., p. 163, 
thinks that a hall on the Xystos, and not the hall of hewn stone, was 
meant. mKoT 5120 (Nehem. iii. 1) is, according to the commentary in yp 
+1 5y vii. 27, the house of the Great Synod. 

* Mechilta to Exod. xv. 22 (p. 53, ed. Weiss) : Dprm Dw OT wpNT 7) 
‘WON vswIa Mawa AWN pup wre. In Babli Baba Kama, 82a, only ow). 
Cf. also Tanchuma, now2, § 19; Jalkut, Exod. § 255. 
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in which the mw ‘wy are quoted’ show at least this 
much, that these men formed a certain contrast to the men 
of the Great Synod. This contrast is too great to allow 
it to be passed over in silence; thus, for instance, if the 
mow ws maintain that a court of thirty members was 
required to adjudicate in criminal cases (Sifré, Nwmbers, 
§ 160, and Friedmann’s note, p. 62), they are in opposition 
with the whole Rabbinical tradition. Their opposition to 
the nbn np» wx is apparent from Babli Sanhedrin, 
104 b, where the ancient sentence about the wicked kings 
is ascribed to the men of the Great Synod, with whom the 
ninwn ws did not agree*. I therefore venture to con- 
jecture that under mown wi must be understood the 
allegorical School of Alexandria. These Hellenists may 
be believed to have taken their own course in matters of 
Biblical exegesis, even if the Halacha had to suffer through 
it. The explanations delivered in their name show to 
demonstration that their exegesis was really allegorical ; 
we find, therefore, usually an explanation of theirs follow 
a simple explanation of a verse \yowo3°. But if the inter- 
pretation of Scripture was already at an early date distinct, 
according to separate schools, the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture itself is much older still* ; our opinion that the Great 
Synod existed since the building of the second temple 
gains therefore an amount of inner probability. The 
Talmudical references, according to which the men of the 
Great Synod taught, acted after the manner of the later 
scribes, thus rise considerably in value. There is conse- 


1 Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, 2nd ed., p. 336 a, enumerates eleven 
passages, some of them being parallel. Vid., however, also Babli Sanhedrin, 
104 b. 

* Similarly, Numbers Rabba, c. 14, § 1; less clear in Jerushalmi Sanhedrin, 
X, 2, 29b. 

3 Cf. Siegfried, Philo, p. 19; Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, I, 76. 
For other explanations of nw ‘ww, vid. Zunz, l.c.; Weiss, note to 
Mechilta, p. 53 (4%) Se 72). 

‘ It is known that a sort of interpretation of Scripture occurs already 
in the books of the Chronicles and in Daniel. 
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quently no objection whatever to consider the Great Synod 
really as an assembly of scribes. When Schiirer main- 
tains (I.c., ii. 150) that the supreme court of justice in 
Jerusalem was, up to the destruction, never composed of 
scribes, it is correct only in as far as the term scribe is 
thought to be in contrast to that of priest. If, however, 
the antagonism between priests and scribes be not exag- 
gerated, it may very well be admitted that the Great 
Synod may have been composed of priests who were scribes. 
It is true that in the Greek sources the high priest always 
appears as the president of the Synedrion', but the high 
priest was in that case certainly also a scribe. Josephus 
declares plainly that it was the function of the high priest 
to watch over the Law and to give decisions in doubtful 
cases*. The example of Simeon the Just, who was after 
all an historical person, proves sufficiently that, at a very 
early time, there were priests who were scribes, and a series 
of them may have commenced with Ezra. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Talmud already inferred from the above- 
mentioned interpretation of Scripture by the Allegorists, 
that the institution of the public recital of the Torah was 
older than Ezra*. The same saying of the Allegorists 
further shows that the Great Synod had also prophets 
among its members, as we have seen already. On this 
point also there exists a remarkable agreement between the 
Talmudic reports and Josephus. Josephus also says 
repeatedly, that prophets raised their voices in the court 
of justice’, and this is perhaps a standing formula, remind- 


1 Hoffmann, in the Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, V (1878), 
Pp. 95- 

2 ©, Apion., II, 23, puddger robs vépous, dundoe wept trav dugioBnrovpévar, 
Kohdoe éteyxOévras én’ ddixw (Schiiver, 1.c., II, 156). 

° Babli Baba Kama, 82a: SPN MT NPY RN FPN NW paynp ww 
wR MAW ws +N. «Therefore it is also said that the recital of 
the Torah was already ordained by Moses (Sopherim, X, 1). In Jerush. 
Megilla, I, 1 (7o b), the Purim-recital, ordained by Mordechai and Esther, 
is considered as an institution already established before Ezra. 

* Hoffmann, 1.¢., observes that Josephus often spoke in the Antiquities 
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ing of the time when there really existed an authoritative 
body to which prophets also belonged. It is plain that 
this could only have been at an early period, and this 
again accords with our assumption of an early existence of 
the Great Synod. On the whole it is in the spirit of the 
Rabbinical literature to date the study of Scripture back 
to the earliest possible time; thus Halachic decisions are 
ascribed to Jeremiah’s disciple, Baruch ben Nerijah!, and to 
the prophet Haggai?» These legends are based on the 
supposition that the study of the Scriptures must have 
flourished at a very remote period, for such legends do not 
arise without some historical background. We will not 
take any notice here of a later forgery, according to which 
a list of the vessels of the temple is, in the shape of the 
Mishnah, ascribed to the Levite Shimmur, the kings 
Hezekiah and Zedekiah, and the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah*. 

The history of Purim falls between the return from the 
Babylonian exile and Ezra*. That the Great Synod was 
then still in existence is proved by the tradition, according 
to which the book of Esther was written by the men of 
the Great Synod. Mordechai himself is counted among 
the members of the Great Synod. It is, therefore, an error 


of prophets, in cases where nothing of it was mentioned in the Bible 
(e.g. Ant., IV, 8, 14; vid. however, Deut. xvii. 9, conf. Contra Apion , I, 6). 
Josephus says elsewhere that prophecy ceased to exist under Artaxerxes I 
(Apion., I, 8). It is noteworthy that in the Scholion to Megillah Taanith, ¢. 5 
(p. 10, ed. Neubauer), it is assumed as a matter of course that there were 
several prophets among those who returned from the exile (omy nn 7D) 
Draw OWN). Cf. also Sirach, xxiv, 33 : didacKadiay ws mpopyreiay éyxew. 

1 Seder Ha-Doroth, p. 106, vid. the passages quoted there. 

2 Babli Jebamoth, 16a: wasn ww ADTD byw PRN OMW oy UN TD 
‘2 wow. Cf. Babli Kiddushin, 43a. On the chronological possibility of 
this statement, vid. Juchasin, 10b, and Seder Ha-Doroth, and part, p. 64 ; 
vid. also J. Levy in Monatsschrift, 1V (1855), p. 355, note 6; on the expres- 
sion 72199, vid. L. Brill, in Monatsschrift, XLI (1897), p. 75+ 

3 oy) noon, printed after mex nN, Warsaw, 1876. 

‘ Here is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the event of 
Purim. 
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to say that the tradition maintained of the Great Synod, 
that it endured for one generation only. The only reason 
that we do not hear more of its activity lies in the fact that 
we have no records about the whole period. 

Numerous Talmudic passages show that the tradition 
considered Ezra also as a member of the Great Synod. It 
is impossible to say, as some later authorities did', that 
he was at the head of that body; it is more likely that 
he joined that body, which he found already established in 
Palestine, as a member, and it is possible that this as- 
sembly was rather put into the background by his brilliant 
personality ; but it is certain that he did not dissolve it, 
because it would not have accorded with the objects he 
had in view, nor would he have had the power to do so. 
We read in his book that, on important occasions, he took 
counsel with the leaders of the people, and it is very 
probable that these leaders were the members of the Great 
Synod. The same can be said of Nehemiah; nay more, 
Nehemiah is directly identified with the Great Synod ; 
the contents of the book of Nehemiah being frequently 
dealt with in Talmud and Midrash in such a manner 
as if they originated from the men of the Great Synod. 
Thus, e.g., Neh, ix. 7 is cited asa saying of the Great 
Synod *. 

The men of the Great Synod undoubtedly occupied 
themselves in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah also with 
administrative and political affairs; in fact, a portion of 
the work, a record of which is contained in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, must certainly be ascribed to them. 
The later development of the Jewish people caused their 
activity in the interests of Holy Writ to be mentioned as 


1 Seder Ha-Doroth, p. t90b, 01) by wR WA NY). It is, however, possible 
that this means that Ezra was the founder of the Great Synod ; an error, 
already mentioned before. 

2 Genesis Rabba, c. 78, 3. Cf. ibid., ec. 6, 6; Jerush. Berach., I, 9 (fol. 4a) ; 
Exod. Rabba, ¢. 41, 13; ibid., 51, 3; Old Tanchuma mnw, § 2, &e. Cf. 
Derenbourg, 1. ¢., p. 38, note 3, who, however, only counts four passages. 
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their principal achievement, for such activity was at that 
time most highly appreciated. The tradition attributes 
a similar activity to the Sopherim, i.e. the scribes. It 
seems obvious that we must not look for a distinction, but 
for a similitude, between the men of the Great Assembly 
and the Sopherim ; and on the basis of the tradition we 
venture to assert that these two groups of godfearing men 
are identical. It can be easily conceived that there were 
among the members of the Great Synod some individuals 
who deserved the designation of Sopherim, by a certain 
distinct direction their activity assumed!. The same is 
the case with the term “Elders,” which we found in Mechilta 
to Exod. xv. 22; this name also could, according to ancient 
usage, very suitably have been applied to the men of the 
Great Synod *. 

We are of opinion that a clinching proof exists of the 
identity of the terms “men of the Great Synod” and 
“Elders.” We are told in the Midrash that Haman, when 
he wanted to learn by casting lots in which month he would 
be able to annihilate the Jews, did not decide for the month 
Shebat (February), because this month was protected against 
hostile devices by the merit of the Great Synod, which had 
averted the stain of the abominable deed at Gibeah and of 
the idol of Micah*. But everybody knows that the 
abominable deed of Gibeah and the idol of Micah belong 
to the times of the Judges—to a period, therefore, when 
according to the Mishnah Aboth, I, 1, the elders were at the 
head of Israel; the terms “men of the Great Synod” and 
“ Elders,” are consequently identical terms in the language 
of Rabbinical literature. 

We add one more proof. In the Mishnah Yadayim, 


1 In the same way, we find among the Tanaites and Amorites several 
men, who occupied themselves pre-eminently with Holy Writ, and who 
had, accordingly, a special designation. 

2 Cf. yepovaia, 3 Macc. i. 8, by the side of mpeaBuvrepa. 

° Megillath Taanith, sub finem (ed. Neubauer), Esther Rabba, and Abba 
Gorion to III, 7; Pirke di R. Eliezer, c. 38. 
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IV, 3, elders and prophets are named together. The 
leading men after the prophets were the men of the Great 
Synod, the “elders” of that Mishnah cannot, therefore, be 
distinct from the men of the Great Synod!. 

If it be correct that the men of the Great Synod were 
cited also by other names, it becomes intelligible how the 
notabilities mentioned in Neh. x could have been identified 
by the Talmud with the men of the Great Synod. For the 
information that the Great Synod was composed of eighty- 
five members (Jerushalmi Megilla, 70d) evidently flowed 
from this passage*. In giving the number of the members 
of the Great Synod at one time as 120, and at another time 
as eighty-five, the tradition does not make two contradic- 
tory statements, but speaks of two different things. The 
larger figure refers to the time when the Synod was 
founded, at the time of Haggai and Zechariah ; the smaller 
tigure, on the other hand, refers to the time of Nehemiah. 
We cannot, of course, tell through which circumstances 
such decrease of numbers was occasioned, but such changes 
are everyday occurrences, and there is nothing unusual 
about them. 

Once it is understood that the Sopherim stood in close 
connexion with the men of the Great Synod, another 
tradition becomes intelligible according to which the men 
of the Great Synod held twenty-four fast-days on account 


‘ Cf. also Jerushalmi Berachoth, I, 7 (3b): Ox NIM DIP NII OWN. 
Before this OND: 37 occurs for O71 1727. 

? Krochmal, l.c., p. 97; Graetz, l.c., p. 178. It is true the chapter 
contains only eighty-three names, the two missing ones were, as a rule, 
supplemented from the various readings of the Septuagint. But it is 
quite incorrect to say that the number eighty-five ought also to be 
supplemented by thirty-five prophets (Krochmal, 1. ¢.\, for the number 
eighty-five was meant to be distinct from the number 120. Ewald, I. ¢., 
IV, 190, justly repudiates the idea that the figure 120 had its origin 
from Dan. vi. 2. But no more is there any proof for Ewald’s assumption 
of 72 +48 (namely, Sanhedrin + 48, so to give to each tribe a representa- 
tion of ten). All these combinations are only imaginary. The tradition 
gives the figure 120 or 85 as matter-of-fact information, without any 
after-thoughts. 
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of the writers of the Torah'. In former days writers of 
the Law and Sopherim were the same—the name also 
bearing that meaning ; the fasts were therefore held by the 
Sopherim, who were at the same time men of the Great 
Synod, at the beginning of their great and holy work. 
The number twenty-four—the same as that of the books 
of the Canon—is quite characteristic. 


IV. 


We now turn to another phase in the activity of the 
Great Synod, namely, the Liturgy. The various forms 
of the Liturgy are ascribed by the tradition, en bloc, 
to the Great Synod?. Although the statement does not 
tally to its whole extent with historical reality, that much 
is true, that, at least, the principal prayer, the Sh’mone 
Esre, originated from the men of the Great Synod*. It is 
remarkable that the earlier sages (O'.WNIT O'MDN) are also 
mentioned as the authors of the Tefilla*. We meet here 
with a name, which becomes prevalent only in later times, 


in the best days of the Mishnah. What is to be inferred 
from this? In our opinion the inference is that tho Great 
Synod existed and was still active at a time even which 
came very close to the period of the Mishnah. The 
teachers at the time of the Mishnah were called simply 


1 Babli Pesachim, 50b; cf. Derech Eretz Rabba, XI, 4. The words xsnbxw 
PIM) PR prwrnn are, evidently, not a part of the narrative (hence a varia- 
tion in the reading), and do not, moreover, state the real reason. 

2 Babli Berach., 33a. The introductory term 129 shows, that it was 
considered to be generally known. The addition in Juchasin, p. 10 b, 
ND morn 53), is remarkable. It is also characteristic that Rashi calls the 
same institutions, independently of the Talmud, xvy nopn. 

’ It is true, in a shorter form, as shown by Zunz and others. 

* Jalkut, Kings, § 192: OTN ONIN YPNwW Mey mw AN. In refer- 
ence to this expression, cf. supra, on the term 1pn. In Seder Olam Rabba 
also, c. 30 (p. 65, ed. Neubauer), the prophets are followed by the sages: 
Das ss TON RIM ONDND ODT (17) jk Ww. As it is impossible 
that the Great Synod should have been passed over in silence, the 
inference is that p227 mean the W137 NOI "w2RX. 


VOL, X. cc 
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nan, those of the Great Synod were called o’wNIN ODD. 
The same inference must be drawn from another designa- 
tion. Many prayers are ascribed to the earlier pious men 
(owe oMon)!, This term brings us to the time of the 
Maccabeans, when it was the custom to call the faithful 
Jews, in distinction from the Hellenists, Chussidim?. We 
find here traces of the activity of the Great Synod even in 
the Maccabean period. Consequently the Great Synod was 
not defunct, but went on acting in another form and 
under another name. 

The excellent historian Jost has already pointed out that 
a name like nbyan no is very characteristic, and must, in 
view of its originality, be of a very early age indeed®. 
But times change, and the old venerable name is no longer 
suitable. As a change took place in the number of the 
members of the Great Synod, the name also changed, and 
perhaps for this very reason. It is possible that it was 
henceforth designated simply by the name of the “ Elders.” 
The Bible shows that the word bD'3p? was sacred to the 
Jews from the example of their forefathers. This is 
the reason that, for instance, the institutions referring to 
Chanukah were ascribed to the “Elders.” It need hardly 
to be proved that the term “Elders” denotes a distinct 
assemblage ; we will, however, mention that the ‘“ Elders” 
are several times cited in the Mishnah, and always under 
the formula “ the seventy-two Elders,” which can, of course, 
only denote a constant body of men®. There are several 
indications to show that this body of men existed already 
at the time of the Maccabeans®. But we have also proved 


1 Midrash Psalms, XVII, 4, p. V’o, ed. Buber: Da wNT OPOA UPN JID ; 
ibid. 13 spn, ibid. spr. 

2 Derenbourg, |. c¢., p. 56. 

5 Gesch. des isr. Volkes, I, 440. 

4 Vid. Rerue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 214, note 2. Also Sifré, Numbers, 
§ 115, and Babli Aboda Zara, 36b. 

5 Mishnah Yadayim, III, 5; IV, 2; Zebachim, I, 2. 

° Often owen bo ptm. and Sn ma upn Ncw m3 yp, vid. the last note 


but one. 
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that the Great Synod was at work at that time; two 
supreme authoritative bodies cannot possibly have existed 
at the same time; the matter must, therefore, stand thus 
that the Great Synod was turned into an assembly of elders. 
This assembly numbered consequently at first 120 mem- 
bers, afterwards eighty-five, and at last only seventy-two. 
It is possible that at the time of the Greek translation of 
the Bible the supreme assembly was already reduced to 
seventy-two members !. 

There is only a short step from the assembly of “ Elders,” 
numbering seventy-two members, to that bedy which was 
called Sanhedrin. Nothing more was wanted to effect this 
change than a little Hellenizing; the Greek designation 
was substituted for the Jewish one. Such a change may 
occur unintentionally, and that is the reason why we have 
no record of the Great Synod being turned all at once into 
the Sanhedrin. This question also belongs to our problem, 
but we see that it is not difficult to answer. 

If a proof were still wanted to show that the Sanhedrin 
sprang forth from the Great Synod, such would be offered 
by a passage in the Talmud; for there we read, “Thy 
Elders (Deut. xxi. 2) means the Sanhedrin?.” 

Having thus pointed out the connexion between the 
Great Synod, the Elders, and the Sanhedrin, we have still 
to mention that all these names occur also in the Greek 
sources, The cvvaywyi) peyddAn, it is true, occurs only once 
(1 Mace. xiv. 28), but the zpecBurepor and the cvvédpiov occur 
all the more frequently. We understand now how at the 
time of the Maccabeans it was still possible to speak of 
the Great Synod, for it is our opinion that this latter body 
did not become extinct; it only assumed another name, 


? Vid. ‘“‘ Entstehung der Septuaginta,” in Graetz, Geschichte, III, 3rd ed., 
note 2, A transition of the Great Synod into other formations was 
also mentioned by J. Levy in the article quoted above ; only, he is of 
opinion that m7 no ~Yw denotes a separate assembly. Others com- 
pare with that expression the words o7™ 510 noe in the daily prayer, and 
nye nop in Megillah Taanith, ¢, 12. 

* Babli Sanhedrin, 14 b: IMD T7 

Cc2 
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and, on solemn occasions, such as the election of Simeon 
as hereditary prince, it certainly adorned itself with the 
ancient and venerable name of “ Synod.” 

It seems that in its new formation the priestly element 
was set aside more and more, and thus a certain hostile 
tendency against the priesthood became apparent. But an 
inquiry into this circumstance is beyond the scope of this 
article. 

We have still to deal with that phase of the activity of 
the Great Synod, which it displayed in reference to the 
Oral Law. At a time when the Oral Law formed, so to 
say, a vital element in the life of the people, it is a matter 
of course that the best and leading men among them took 
the same direction; or rather, that the direction had been 
pointed out by them. The dictum that issued from the 
Great Synod, “ Train many pupils,” sufficiently proves that 
the Great Synod exercised a powerful influence upon the 
inauguration of the Talmudical methods. 

This sounds quite natural when put in this general 
manner. But how is it to be understood if a sentence, 
which occurs in the Mishnah, originated from the Great 
Synod'? Or when it is even said that the Great Synod 
inaugurated the Halacha and the Agada?? This has, in our 
opinion, a meaning only when we assume that the Great 
Synod still existed, under some form or other, at the time 
of the Tannaites. In that case the designation mentioned 
above, that the men of the Great Synod were “the former 
Chachamim” has also a meaning. The Great Synod was 
thus, little by little, turned into that body, from which the 
later scholars issued, i. e. into the bond of the Chaberim or 
doctors of the Talmud. It is known that the later 
Sanhedrin was composed of such doctors of the Talmud. 
The assembly of the Great Synod, numbering 120 mem- 
bers, was turned, in the first instance, into an assembly of 
eighty-five members, which afterwards, under the name 


? Babli Sanhedrin, 104 b: px Noy NOI "wor; ef. supra. 
? Jerush. Shekalim, V, 1 (48 ¢): ayt2a7 no2> owar oR DMOW wr. 
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of “ Elders,” had only seventy-two members. This pro- 
duced the Sanhedrin, till all traces are lost in the great 
community of Talmudists'. 

So far from the traditions about the Great Synod con- 
fusing history, they serve, on the contrary, as so many 
lights in the dusk of grey antiquity, and show us clearly 
the course of history. 


SAMUEL KRauss. 


' The statement, that the men of the Great Synod were already 
engaged in the study of Halacha and Agada is no legend. The version 
of the Septuagint contains several Halachic elements, as proved by 
Frankel, Vorstudien zur Septuaginta. That they studied Agada is proved, 
inter alia, also by the existence of the Mn ‘wm, as already shown 
by us. Cf. also the Agadic rule 1yz pwd Nox IR TM WRIT OY 59, a rule 
described as a tradition from the Great Synod by R. Levi (or according 
to others, by R. Jonathan) in Babli Megillah, 1ob. Cf. Midrash Psalms, 
LXVIII, 10, 5229 mbyw n> own (Pesikta di R. Kahana, p. 107b, n2). The 
sentence M127 pO IT My Wr m has been dealt with by Zunz, p. 38; 
cf. Pesikta Rabbathi, ¢. 21, p. 103b, ed. Friedmann: }9 ova Abyw nv 
mun. 
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NOTES. 


A HEBREW EPITAPH FROM ULM. 


In Ulm, where already in former times a number of ancient 
Hebrew tombstones of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
found, two new stones have come to light just outside the so-called 
“bride-door” of the famous “Minster.” One of them seems 
especially interesting, and I am curious to learn the judgment of 
the readers of this REVIEW on it. The stone is broken at one end, 
but it is otherwise in perfect preservation and runs thus— 


mn 
my mm ban 
AWN mayon 
wand mopin 
xvdow mp 
mya nsyn 
eee MOY IVDS 13 
we bed men 
my pl oam> wy 
moe RR 


‘This stone is the memorial placed at the head of the lady Ottilia 
the Hebrew woman, who died,” &c. 

There can be scarcely a doubt about the transliteration and trans- 
lation. The woman, who was buried here, was called Ottilia the 
Hebrew woman. But Rabbi Dr. Treitel of Laupheim wrote in 
a statement sent to the Archaeological Society of Ulm that the 
name Ottilia never was borne by Jewesses of such ancient times; 
that the omission of the name of the father was very strange, and 
still more strange the addition of “‘ Hebrew woman.” 

He came therefore to the conclusion that we had to do with the 
name of a Proselyte. In this case the tombstone, which must be from 
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the end of the fourteenth century, would be truly remarkable. 
I therefore take the liberty of laying this question before the learned 
Editors and readers of this REVIEW. 

Es. NESTLE. 


Um, October, 1897. 


NOTE ON DEUTERONOMY XXXII. 42. 


THE interpretation of MY 5 in Judges v. 2 which I offered in the 
last number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW may not un- 
reasonably suggest a question as to the manner in which the same 
word is to be explained in Deut. xxxii. 42. I suppose the view 
most widely accepted at the present time is that which takes the 
word as denoting “long hair” in accordance with the sense of ¥18 
in Num. vi. 5; Ezek. xliv. 20. Thus Prof. Driver in his recently 
published Commentary translates— 

“T will make mine arrows drunk with blood, 
And my sword shall devour flesh ; 
With the blood of the slain and of the captives, 
From the long-haired heads of the foe.” 


And he gives in a note :— 

“ Long-haired heads] alluding either to the exuberant vigour and 
pride of Israel’s wild assailants, or perhaps (W.R.S. in Black’s ‘Judges’ 
in the Smaller Camb. Bible for Schools, p. 39) to their being as warriors 
consecrated to their sanguinary work, the unshorn locks being the 
mark of a vow.” 

On consideration, however, it may perhaps appear that this inter- 
pretation is open to serious objection. It is pretty generally admitted, 
and is not, indeed, to be denied, that the verse furnishes an example 
of alternating parallelism. The third line is to be taken as a con- 
tinuation of the first, and similarly the fourth is to be connected with 
the second. Now that the third line is, as regards the first, 
epexegetic, giving the sense more fully and particularly, need 
occasion no difficulty when we take it as referring to the combatants 
slain in battle, and the subsequent slaughter of those who had been 
made captives. But when we connect the second and fourth lines the 
case is otherwise. ‘My sword shall devour flesh from the long-haired 
heads of the foe,” presents a manifest incongruity, the head being 
a part of the body by no means abounding in flesh; and the mention 
of “long hair” does not diminish the difficulty. In yw Ip sp pno’ 
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of Ps. Ixviii. 22 there is no similar incongruity. Regarding Ni", 
however, as originally meaning “ Pharaohs” we may perhaps attain 
a more suitable sense. The transition from “ Pharaohs” to “chiefs” 
or “leaders” generally is not difficult to understand; and thus we 
may come to the rendering of the Septuagint, amd xeadis apxdvrev 
éyépav. But the difficulty with regard to the head as a part of the 
body remains. If, however, we render WN", as we are quite justified 
in doing, by “chief” or “principal” (cf. Ezek. xxvii. 22; Exod. 
Xxx. 23), the difficulty disappears; and there is no incongruity in 
‘My sword shall devour flesh from the chief leaders of the foe.” 
If it should be said that, from the sense of M\Y75 it may be inferred 
that the ‘“‘Song of Moses” is of later date than the “Song of 
Deborah,” the inference is probably just; but it need scarcely be 
added that to determine the relative dates of the two poems is a 
matter of no small difficulty. The attempt to do so need not now be 
made. 
THomMAS TYLER. 


NOTES TO THE EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS OF THE 
HAGADAH. 


I WOULD suggest a few corrections in the texts recently commu- 
nicated by Mr. I. Abrahams from the fragments of the Genizah. 

The note, p. 44, note 1, INYON dyn pya wd» KX, ought most likely 
to be read NYDN TY p¥2 wend “NID, and refers to Hosea vii. 4 as 
the source for the words in the text, pronnd oe DY PDN xdv. 
But JY is written instead of by p- 45, ll. 7 and 9 at the bottom. 

P. 47,1. 2. Read 2. for Y'2’, and 1. 6, 7313 instead of 73)3. 

P. 48,1. 4 at the bottom. Read *|D33 AHN) 73 *5I5 after Ps. xviii. 14. 

Ibid., 1. 3. The sign of interrogation must be deleted. The words 
yr nbsngey are Arabic, and denote additional words pronounced 
on taking the third cup. 

P. 50, 1. 19. In the sentence bp sso nbn mpxnbs nm on, 
read AN instead of INV, i.e. “then he moves the table three 
times and says.” 

Ibid., 1.21. The gap must be simply filled thus: [DN25x] 282° on 
Spy soxnds, i.e. “the second cup is poured out and say.” 

I have in my possession a fragment of the Hagadah from the 
Genizah in Cairo. It consists of four sheets of paper, 13-5 x 9-5 cm., 
and commences with the words, b3n sypyd wpa. The verses from 
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Scripture introduced by 5¥ are considerably abbreviated, and usually 
marked 3} (="0%)). The following passage is different from the 
usual reading : Saye 903 nN [onds =] D'S NW SY ADD 3p MN NN 
mon non yan b> sy nos aN TT nwa or vdpy my oN yh 
wan nan 52) m>"wn. 

The text stops after SAXS WAY 4S4. 

Strange enough, 13°71 OMY is written on the last page, although 
it is designated as the commencement by the words * OW3. But the 
piece, as far as it is contained in the fragment, differs from the usual 
reading, and also from that given above, p. 50: myrad yen oy 


WMaN mx APA aw Nd Sew apn wa sop & YNeN OMNI 
wy myn ovyy 750 ayn|d osaynwo 13°93 990193 WR Py OMYOD 
mnt ns oy 25> O29 253 oan wa das oxy nevy'a 10d 


ex pn news tapd wby myn. 

I consider it to be noteworthy, that already in the Egyptian 
Hagadoth are found the commencements of the illustration of that 
little book which has subsequently had such great development in 
the history of Jewish art. Thus I have met with, in a fragment from 
the Genizah in Cairo, a pen and ink drawing, meant to illustrate 
¥ 78 and AT Wi; a rude enough drawing, but remarkable as 
a commencement of the series of pictures which, in later times, was 
so richly developed. 








DAVID KAUFMANN. 


NOTES TO THE J. Q. &., IX, pp. 669 sqq. 


I woutp like to supplement the corrections of Mr. E. N. Adler's 
interesting publication, published by Herr Halberstam in the last 
number of this REVIEW, p. 165, by the following further remarks. 

P. 671, 1.2. ‘AON is a misprint for ‘NO7PN; also ibid., 1. 7, 
D315 for O37. 

P. 683, 1. 23. Read ‘Sy for mdy; IN for IN; }9N for 12. 

Ibid., note 3. “Jer. Tamid 7.” This is, of course, an erroneous 
quotation, there being no Jerushalmi to the treatise of Tamid. The 
passage quoted here occurs Jer. Joma, p. 40c. The error originated 
in the circumstance that both in Joma and in Tamid the third chapter 
commences with the words 312107 ond 7px. 

P. 687, 1. 10. Instead of "WD ND read WWONDN or TNODNDN 


“the lines.” 
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P. 691, 1. 5 at the bottom. Instead of x20 37 read (bo wn=) “n 
nban. 

Ibid., 11. 3 and 2 at the bottom. Instead of 5237 read 5yan. 

Ibid., note 3. Read Jer. Megilla, 71 c. 

P. 704, 1.18. For 33 read VN). 

P. 715, 1. 3 at the bottom. For ANI read MNS. 

The grounds on which Herr Halberstam doubts the authorship 
of Judah b. Barzillai of the large fragment cited by Mr. Adler are 
certainly worthy of consideration; but I should like to point to 
a peculiarity, common both to this fragment and to a work of which 
Judah ). Barzillai is undoubtedly the author. Our fragment speaks 
of scrolls of the Torah which are ritually unfit for use, as written 
perhaps by PONT Dy) PYNIP WIN ANN wWryrd (p. 682, 1.21). Mr. Adler 
takes [*N7P to mean Karaites (p. 678). But the fact that in this 
citation the word }*87P occurs between ANNA “OY and PINT My 
proves already that the Karaite sect is not here alluded to, but an 
insufficient qualification in the knowledge of the religious precepts 
and the works thereon. The three expressions form a climax: 
M71N7 DY are such who possess only a scanty knowledge of the 
traditional law and the Talmudic literature, "87 are such who only 
know the Bible, and 7 NT ‘Dy are those who are also ignorant in 
Scripture. We find the same expression /*87P also in the com- 
mentary to the book Yetzira by J. b. Barzillai, p. 63: DYX7PA nw by. 
Here are also meant those who know and explain the Bible; the same 
as are called by J. b. Barzillai (ibid., p. 5) S7PONn sya. It is evident 
that in neither passage Karaites are meant (vid. Revue des Etudes Juives, 


t. xvii, . 273). W. B 
. BACHER. 


NOTES TO THE J. Q. &, X, pp. 2-102. 


P. 2, note 4. For parables read parallels.—Ibid., for 796 read 496. 
I also refer to the passage in Sifré Zita, p. 206 (ed. Kénigsberger), to 
Num. vi. 8: xx Wy xy BITP NPI AA MWD PFI Wswy 3B 
ped pomynany oy225 p22 DPN) WNRY NVDID aInIT pwr. 

P. 47, last line. Instead of 3D) read 3D) or 3D’; the same, 
p- 48, 1. 4. 

P. 48, 1. 3 at the bottom. For nbn $x) read AbAdN (Arabic, 
the third, scil. cup). 

P. 50, 1.15. For ‘3M read °DA%, ie. “let him lean.” 

Ibid., 1.19. The Arabic words must be corrected thus: in Bn 
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by niin nbn Fxnde, i.e. “he then moves the dish three times 
and says.” 
Ibid., 1.21. Read ‘28AdX ONDSN INH DA, ie. “then the second 
cup is brought.” 
P, 102, 1.12. For Mecca read Medina. 
W. BAcHER. 


THE FIRST APPROBATION OF HEBREW BOOKS. 


JosEF PERLES' was the first to draw attention to the fact that 
Elia Levita’s Bachur, the first edition of which appeared at Rome 
in 1518, contained the first approbation to be found in Jewish books. 
It was on Friday, September 10, 1518, that the Beth-Din in Rome, 
consisting of Israel b. Jechiel Ashkenazi, Sabbatai b. Mordechai, and 
Joseph b. Abraham, surnamed Hagri?, a native of Hungary, issued 
an approbation of Elia Levita’s two books, Harkaba and Bachur. 

It commences with an appreciation of the value of these books, 
dwells on the expenditure incurred in the printing, and then 
threatens with excommunication any one who would dare to reprint 
them within the next ten years. This is the main object of the 
document. The author, as well as the publishers—the brothers 
Isaac, Jomtob and Jacob, sons of Avigdor Levi, according to Elia 
Levita’s concluding poem to Harkaba*, Romans by all the three— 
should be protected against damage by this document of the Rabbis. 


) Beitrige zur Geschichte der hebr. und aram. Sprache, p. 202, note 1. 

? Ibid., p. 200 sqq. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, II, 1, p. 86. In 
my MS. of the Register of the p’n of Mantua, fol. 32a, there appears, 
1578, a donation from yw28 pry 49 22 ADY ‘1, who was perhaps a 
grandson and namesake of Joseph Hagri. In the same year he lost his 
wife, nwane %’5 NwN ANI. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, pp. 93, 113, 
says that Joseph Hagri was a native of Barbary. 

3 sey DON) WIN OFAN OM aApYN cM Poe. This seems to be an 
allusion, after Num, xxiv. 18, that their native town was Edom = Rome. 
A woman’s name cannot possibly be meant here; in the first place, Elia 
Levita would not have given their mother’s name, because it was not 
customary to do so in the case of living persons, and secondly, because no 
such name exists.—There exists only a woman’s name: mv but not 
nov, see T. Tschorni myonn 'D, pp. 261, 310.—In the copy of the poem 
as given by Rieger, l.c., Appendix 10, wes »on) should, of course, be 
ynow. Although Avigdor hailed from Padua, his sons could be called 
Romans all the same, from the town where they resided. 
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But besides this more commercial origin of the approbations, 
Perles! also pointed out the other class of approbations which had 
its origin in the censorship. Already at the assembly of Rabbis 
at Ferrara on June 21, 1554, it was resolved that no new book was 
to be printed without the express consent of three Rabbis and the 
Council of the Congregation. In the same way, several governments— 
e.g. in the case of books printed in Prague —decreed that the 
Rabbinate of the country should be responsible, through its appro- 
bation, for every Hebrew book published. 

DaviIp KAUFMANN. 


1 Le, p. 221, note 1. 





